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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION 


Eutrstansiamnonguummesieee nl 
OES 


On revising the first Four Books of this History for a new 
Edition, the Translator was satisfied of the justice of a Re- 
viewer's remark respecting some Gallicisms and Archaisms, 
which had escaped notice. To chasten the style, therefore, 
and to render the whole work more acceptable, he decided 
on a NEW TRANSLATION of the Furst Volume,—and having 
accomplished this laborious task, he trusts the present Trans- 
lation will be found so greatly improved, as to mduce the 
Readers of Herodotus to peruse these Four Books more 
attentively. — The Notes have also been more strictly attended 
to, and every deficiency supplied, to assimilate the plan of 
both volumes 


As the chronology of the First Book 1s considered of para- 
mount importance, some observations have been incorporated 
m the Notes, with the intention of furmshing students with a 
comprehensive idea of Ancient Chronology—of its authen- 
ticity—and of the means by which the data may be deduced 
from the texts of Classic Authors themselves. This was par- 
ticularly necessary in Clio, where the histories are much 
varied, and extend over so wide a field. In the other Books, 
the chronology 1s not equally important, every date having 
been previously ascertained by many illustrious scholars, with 
all possible accuracy, as far as respects the History of 


Greece. 
A 2 


ADVERTISEMENT 


In the Text of the Second Volume, which has been honoured 
with the approbation of the Literary Public, the Translator 
has adopted a few alterations, approaching more closely to 
the English idiom, without affecting the sense of the original ; 
and to the Notes he has made considerable additions. 


To render the present Edition more acceptable, an accu- 
rate Map of the World as known to Herodotus has been ex- 
pressly engraved; and the Latitude and Longitude of every 
important place added to the Geographical Index, so that the 
exact position may be readily found mm the Eton Atlas. 
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SUMMARY 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


BOOK I CLIO 


Heroporus, mtending to develope the causes of the hostility be- 
tween the Greeks and the Barbanans, in the first place records the 
mutual rapes of women committed by the twoparties that of Io, 1, 
that of Europa and Medea, 2, that of Helen, 3. in doing which, 
he states the accounts given both by the Persians and the Pheeni- 
cians Then, as Croesus, king of the Lydians, was the first to 
attack the Greeks with arms, 5, he enters on the Lydian history, 6 

The first kings of the Lydians, then, sprang from Atys, the 
second dynasty from Hercules, 7, the last of whom, Candaules, 
having been killed by Gyges, 8—12, the kingdom 1s transferred to 
the Mermnade Then follows the history of Gyges, 13,14, that 
of Ardys, 15, under whose reign the Cimmerans made an 
irruption into Asia, and took Sardis, 15, that of Sadyattes, 16, 
that of Alyattes, 18, 25, who expelled the Cimmenians from Asia. 
Digressions are mterposed, relating to Thrasybulus, the tyrant of 
Miletus, and Periander, the tyrant of Cormth , cotemporary with 
whom was Arion, saved by a dolphin, 20—24. Alyattes 1s succeed- 
ed by his son Croesus, 26, who subjugates the Asiatic Greeks, and 
extends his power over the whole of Asia, as far as the Halys, 
26—28 Croesus 1s admonished unsuccessfully, by Solon of 
Athens, to hold no one happy, until he have ended hfe mn happi- 
ness, 29—-33 Croesus 18 visited with great calamity his son 
Atys 1s killed, unwittmgly, in the chase, by Adrastus, a Phrygian 
refugee, 34—45. The Medes having been conquered by Cyrus, 
Croesus, alarmed at the growmg power of the Persians, first sends 
round to make trial of the oracles of the Greeks, 46——52, and 
then consults about levying war agamst Cyrus an ambiguous an- 
swer 1s returned, which Creesus interprets as favourable to himself’, 
and therefore undertakes the expedition, first sending to court the 
alhance of the Greeks, the chief nations of whom, at that time, 
were the Athenians and Lacedemomians the former sprung from 


SUMMARY. 


the Pelasgi, the latter from the Hellenes, 56 seq The empire of 
the Athemians was then held by Pisstratus, 59—64- the Lace- 
deemonians had received excellent laws from Lycurgus, 65, and 
conquered the Tegeans, 66 seq The Lacedemonians frame an 
alhance with Croesus,69. Croesus crosses the Halys, and engages 
Cyrus with dubious success in the Pterian plam, 75 seq Re- 
turning from Sardis, he sends for assistance from the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Lacedemomans,77 Cyrus meanwhile follows 
rapidly on the heels of Croesus, conquers the Lydian army before 
the town, besieges Sardis, which he takes, together with Crcesus 
himself, 79—-85 The country and manners of the Lydians are 
briefly described, 93 seq The Instory then passes to Cyrus, 95 

The empire of Asia had been five hundred and twenty years in 
the hands of the Assyrians the Medes were the first to assert their 
freedom their example was followed by other nations The 
Medes, after eleven years of anarchy, choose Deioces for their 
king, 95—-101. He 1s succeeded by Phraortes, 102 Phraortes 
1s succeeded by Cyaxares, who expels the Scythians, who had 
taken possession of Asia, and subjects the Assyrians, 103—106 

Astyages the som of Cyaxares, admonished by a dream, gives Ins 
daughter Mandane in marriage to a Persian, Cambyses _ he delivers 
the child born of that marnage to Harpagus, with orders to put it 
to death Harpagus gives the child to a herdsman, with orders to 
expose it, but the herdsman, prevailed upon by his own wife, 
educates the child as his own Cyrus, thus preserved, having 
reached his tenth year, 1s recognised by his grandfather, Astyages, 
and sent safe into Persia Harpagus, however, 1s punished m a 
most cruel manner, 107—121. MHarpagus, desirous of being 
avenged of the mjury he had received at the hands of Astyages, 
prompts Cyrus to rise up against his grandfather Cyrus excites 
the Persians to rebellion, 122—-126 The Medes are routed in 
two battles, and Astyages himself is taken prisoner, 127—130 

The manners of the Persians are described, 131—140. After con- 
quering Croesus, Cyrus directs his arms against the Asiatic Greeks 

but before the Historian describes the war, he gives an account of 
the situation of Ionia, the omgin, institutions, and manners of its 
inhabitants, 142—148, the same with respect to Atohs, 149 

Cyrus, having once more subdued the Lydians, who had rebelled, 
154-160, sends Harpagus against the Jonians, among whom, the 
Phoceans and Terans forsake their towns, and establish themselves 
elsewhere the rest submit 162—170. Caria and Lyua are next 
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subdued, 171—176. In the mean time, Cyrus im person subdues 
Upper Asia description of Babylon, and history of Semiramis 
and Nitocris, 177—-187 Cyrus conquers the Babylomans im 
battle , drives them within the city, which he besieges, and captures 
by stratagem, 188—191 In this place, the termtory of the Baby- 
lonians, their institutions, laws, manners, diet, &c are described, 
192—200 At last, Cyrus, carrymg war agamst the Massagete, 
crosses the Araxes, and 1s slain by Queen Tomyris, 201 to the end. 


BOOK II EUTERPE 


Camsyses, having succeeded his father Cyrus on the throne, un- 
dertakes, in the fifth year, an expedition against the Egyptians 
But, before the Histoman relates that expedition, he descmbes the 
country of the Eyyptians, and the nature of the Nile, 2—36, the 
manners, rites, and mode of living of the people, 37—98 The 
series of their kings is given, 99—150 The affairs of Egypt be- 
come better known after strangers are admitted into the country 
by Psammitichus, 151 seq He 1s succeeded by Necos, 158, who 
1s succeeded by Psammis, 160, who 1s succeeded by Apries, 161 
Apnies 15 deprived of the crown by Amasis, 162, (here the seven 
castes of the Egyptians are described, 164 seq ) 172 to the end. 


BOOK III THALIA 


Tue causes of the war between Cambyses and the Egyptians, 
1—9 King Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 1s conquered near 
Pelusium, 10 seq After the surrender of Memphis, the Africans, 
Cyrenwans, and Barceans surrender of their own accord, 13 
Psammenitus 1s at first treated liherally, but soon after, bemg 
caught intriguing, is put to death, 14,15 Having subjugated 
Egypt, Cambyses resolves to carry war against the Carthaginians, 
Ammonians, and Ethopians, but the Phoenicians refuse to carry 
war against the Carthaginians, their fellow citizens the expedition, 
therefore, 1s dropped, 19 Spies are sent from the Ichthyophagi 
to the Ethiopians, 20 they bring back a threatening answer from 
the king The army, marching against the Ethiopians, 1s compelled 
to return by famine, 25 Those sent against the Ammonians are 
swallowed up, under mountains of sand, 26 Cambyses 1s wroth 
against the rites and the priests of the Egyptians, fancying that the 
Egyptians rejoice on account of his failure, 27 seq He refrains 
not even from his own subjects, but puts to death his brother 
Smerdis, and lus sister, who was likewise his wife, slaughters many, 
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both of the Persians and Egyptians, and gives various other 
proofs of his insanity, 30—39 In this place 1s inserted the history 
of Polycrates, tyrant of the Samans, agamst whom the Lacede- 
monians undertook, about this time, an expedition, 39 seq. The 
Corcyreans assist in this expedition, in consequence of a grudge 
agamst the Samians from the ttme of Penander concerning Pen- 
ander, 49 seq In the mean time, Smerdis, the Magus, takes pos- 
session of the Persian throne, 61 he sends a herald into Egypt, 
to summon the troops to abandon the standard of Cambyses, 62 

Cambyses, seized with great anger, 1s about to lead his army against 
the Magi, but is accidentally wounded, as he 1s leaping on his 
horse, and dies, 64 seq The cheat of the Magus having been disco- 
vered by the daughter of Otanes, seven of the chief men among the 
Permans conspire the death of the usurper, 68 seq The Mag are 
put todeath, 78 A consultation 1s held on the most expedient form 
of government to be adopted, and finally, Danus, the son of 
Hystaspes, 1s pointed out king by the neighing of his horse, 80 seq 

He divides the empire into twenty satrapies , the revenue from each 
of which 1s stated, 89,96 Some other nations furnish free gifts 
to the king , among whom the Indians, whose country and manners 
are described, 98—-101. The advantages of Arabia are then enu- 
merated, 107—-113, as well as those of Ethiopia, and the distant 
tracts of Europe, 114 seq Intaphernes, one of the seven conspi- 
rators, 1s put to death by Darius’s order, 118 seq , and afterwards 
Orcetes, 128, who had compassed, by perfidy, the death of Poly- 
crates, the tyrant of Samos, 120—125, who had hkewise put to 
death Mitrobates, a noble Persian, together with his son Cras- 
saspes, and had ordered the murder of a messenger to him by Da- 
rius, 126 Democedes, a physician of Croton, having been found 
among the slaves of Oroetes, (125,) cures the king and Atossa he 
1s sent as a guide with some Persians, to reconnoitre Greece and 
Italy he makes ns escape and the Persians who had accompa- 
nied him are taken, and ransomed by Gillus, an exile of Tarentum, 
129—138 The manner in which the Persians took Samos, 139— 
149 But, at the same time, the Babylomians secede , and, after a 
siege of twenty months, are subdued by the art and valour of Zo- 
pyrus, 150 to the end 


BOOK IV MELPOMENE. 
Arrer the capture of Babylon, Darius marches against the 
Scythians, because they had mvaded Asia, and held possession of 
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it for twenty-eight years, 1 The country and the orpin of the 
Scythans, 5—36 Concerning the three quarters of the world, 
Asia, Libya, and Europe, 37—45 Concermng the rivers of 
Scythia, 47—-57 Darius, having started from Susa, crosses the 
Thracian Bosphorus by a bridge of boats, compels the Thracians 
to submit to his yoke, (digression concerning the Gete and Zal- 
moxis, 94—-96 ,) crosses the Ister, and, leaving the Iomans to 
guard the floating bridge over the river, marches up the country, 
83—-98 The situation and dimensions of Scytha ts various 
tribes, 99—-117 The art by which the Scythans elude the efforts 
of Darius, 118—134 After pursuimg the Scythans without 
success, the king at last returns to the Ister, from whence he 
passes over into Asia, 134—143 At the same time, another army 
of the Persians attacks Barce, in order to avenge the death of 
Arcesilaus, king of the Cyreneans, and son of Pheretime The 
Historian takes the opportunity of inserting the history of Cyrene, 
from the time that a colony was settled in Libya by the Minye of 
the island of Thera, 145—164 A description of the tnbes of 
Labya, 168—199 The Barc: are taken by the perfidy of the 
Persians, and Pheretime cruelly avenges the death of her son 
The Persians make a vam attempt on Cyrene, and, on their re- 
turn into Egypt, are harassed by the Afmcans, 201 to the end 


BOOK V TERPSICHORE 


Arter the failure of the Scytman campaign, Megabazus, who 
had been left by Darius in Europe, first subjects the Perinthians, 1 , 
afterwards the Thracians, 2, whose country 1s described, 3—10 
He transfers the Peonians out of Europe into Asia, 12—16, 
after which he receives the submission of the Macedonians, 17—21 
In this place the family of the kings of Macedonia 1s commemo- 
rated, 22 Darius, having appomted Artaphernes satrap of Sardis, 
returns to Susa, taking with him Histieus, whom he has recalled 
from Myrcinus, (a town which he had given him, 11,) lest he 
should plan any measures against him, 23—25 Megabazus 1s 
succeeded by Otanes, who subjects Byzantium and some other 
cities, Lemnos, Imbros, and some other islands, 26, 27. At that 
time the chief men of Naxos, beg expelled their country by the 
commons, g0 over to Aristagoras, (who had been left by Histieus 
as vice-governor of Muletus,) and beseech his assistance, 30 
Anistagoras persuades Artaphernes to seize the opportunity of sub- 
jecting to the King, Naxos, and the rest of the Cyclades islands 
the King approves the project, in consequence of which, Arista- 
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gorus, accompanied by Megabates, departs for Naxos but a 
quarrel arises between the two commanders ; whereupon Megabates 
betrays the intentions of the Persians to the Naxians, who there- 
fore make the due preparations for an obstinate resistance, in 
wiuch they succeed so well, that the enemies are compelled to 
return into Asie, without gaming their ends, 31—-34_ —_ Aristagoras, 
however, prompted by fear of receiving punishment from the 
Persians, and by the advice of Histieus, excites the Jonians to 
rebellion, 35—37 , and proceeds to Sparta and Athens, in order to 
solicit assistance, 38 in this place, the states of the cities of Sparta, 
39—48, and of Athens, from the death of Pisistratus, 55—96, are 
descmbed. Amnistagoras, not succeeding in his request with the 
Spartans, goes to Athens, and easily persuades the people to vote 
the Ionians a supply of twenty sail, to which the Eretrians add five 
triremes, 97—-98 Strengthened by this assistance, the Ionians 
take Sardis, all but the citadel, but, retreating at the approach of 
a Persian army, are routed im battle, near Ephesus, 99—102 
The Athenians return into Greece the Tonians, however, continue 
their revolt, and add to themselves the arms of Caria and Cyprus, 
103—104 The-Persian leaders, after reducing Cyprus, Cana, 
and the towns of the Hellespont, direct their’ arms against Ioma 
and /Kolis, 105—124 Aristagoras flees to Myrcinus, im a sally 
from which, he 1s slain by the Thracians 


BOOK VI ERATO 


Tue Ionian fleet 1s beaten off Lade, Miletus 1s taken, and Joma 
once more reduced, 6—25 Histieus (who, having been sent by 
Darius to Sardis, had fled over to the island of Chios, 1—5) crosses 
over to the main land for forage , when he is routed, taken, and 
put to death, by Artaphernes, 26—30 The Persians subject the 
European side of the Hellespont In this place 1s inserted a di- 
gression concerning the Thracian Chersonesus and the dominion 
of the first Miltiades son of Cypselus, and that of the second Mul- 
tindes son of Cymon, 35—40 The latter (in fear, on account of 
the counsel he had given to break asunder the bridge over the 
Danube, 1v 137) flees to Athens, 41 Good order 1s restored in 
Toma, 42 Mardonius, with vast forces, marches against Greece, 
to wreak vengeance on the Athenians and Eretrians, but the fleet 
13 wrecked off Mount Athos, and the land-army 1s worsted by the 
Thracians , in consequence of which, he returns into Asia, 43-—45 
Darius then sends ambassadors into Greece, to demand earth and 
water, 48 All the islanders accede to the demand , and, among 
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others, the AZginete, whom the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
prepare to punish: but Cleomenes, one of the kings of Sparte, 
having gone over to the island for that purpose, 1s compelled, by 
the arts of the other king, Demaratus, to return without success, 
48—51. Then follows a digression concerning the Spartan kings, 
52—60 But Cleomenes, irrtated against Demaratus, proves to 
the Spartans that he 1s not their lawful king, since not born of 
Ariston Demaratus, in consequence, 1s obliged to abdicate, and, 
being insulted by his successor, Leotychides, flees over to Asia, 
to the King, 61—70 Cleomenes, however, passes over once more 
into Aigina, seizes the chef inhabitants of the island, and delivers 
them into the keeping of the Athenians but the fraud with which 
he had arcumvented Demaratus being detected, he escapes from 
Sparta, 1s afterwards received back again in the state, falls mad, 
and lays violent hands on himself, 73, 74 The causes assigned 
for his madness are enumerated, 76—78 The ginete, after 
claiming to no purpose their citizens from the Athemans, levy war 
against Attica, 93 Meanwhile Datis and Artaphernes, appointed 
to the Persian command in place of Mardonuus, cross over mto 
Greece, and, after subjecting the islands, take Eretria by treachery 
they pass over into Attica, but beimg routed at Marathon, by the 
Athenians under the command of Mailtiades, retire back into Asia, 
94—116 Herodotus, m exculpatmg the Alemsonide from 
the charge of a treacherous compact with the Persians, en- 
gages himself in a digression respecting the fortunes of that 
family, 121—131 After the battle of Marathon, Miltiades 
attacks Paros, but bemg compelled, in consequence of a bodily 
accident, to raise the siege, 1s mdicted at Athens the victory of 
Marathon and the conquest of Lemnos save him from capital 
punishment, but not from a fine, 132—136. Then follows a 
digression concerning Lemnos and its imhabitants, the Pelasg:, 
137 to the end 


BOOK VII POLYMNIA. 

Dantus prepares for another expedition against Greece Egypt 
meanwhile rebels , and the King dies, having previously appointed 
Xerxes his successor, 1—4. Xerxes, having ascended the throne, 
commences by subduing Egypt, 7 then, prompted by the advice 
of Mardonuis, the Aleuade, and the Pisistratide, 5, 6, although 
dissuaded by Artabanus, 10—19, he prepares to invade Greece. 
Having made the due preparations, 20—25, Xerxes and his army 
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enter upon their march, and cross the Hellespont by a bridge 
of boats, 56 The various tribes in the army are enumerated, 
61—99. The march of Xerxes, and the nature of the countries he 
crosses, are described, 108 Several of the Grecian nations submit 
to his power the partisans of freedom resolve to punish them, at 
the termmation of the war, 131 On the arnval of the tadings, 
that Xerxes 1s on his march against Greece, the greatest firmness 
and courage 1s shewn by the Athemans, 139 according to the advice 
of an oracle, 140—143, they resolve to forsake their city, and to 
embark aboard the ships which Themustocles, with admirable fore- 
sight, had persuaded them some time before to build, 144 The 
Argives refuse to join the Greek confederacy, 148—152 Am- 
bassadors are sent by the Greeks to Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse (whose 
ongin and history are narrated, 153—156), in order to beseech his 
assistance. Gelo refusing to send any succours, unless the whole, 
or at least one half, of the command be given to him, the ambas- 
sadors withdraw, after a fruitless negociation, 162 nevertheless, 
Gelo sends a person into Greece, to watch the events of the war, 
163 seq The Sicilians give another reason for the refusal of 
assistance, to wit, the threatened invasion of their country by the 
Carthagimians, who, a little time after, did in effect make an mroad 
on Sicily, but were conquered by Gelo, and Theron of Agrigentum, 
about the same day that the Greeks defeated the Persians at 
Salamis, 165—-167 Neither can any assistance be obtained, 
whether from the Corcyreans or Cretans, 168—171 The Greeks 
make choice of the pass of Thermopyle, and the roadstead of Ar- 
temisium, to receive the invaders, 175 seq The fleet of the bar- 
banans 1s shattered by a dreadful storm off the coast of Magnesia, 
and the Greeks have some little success, 177—195 Xerxes 
marches, through Thessaly, to Thermopyle the situation of the 
countries 1s described, 196—200 A chosen handful of the Greeks 
(202 seq ) under Leonidas (204 seq) keeps the enemy at bay for 
several days, until a path leadimg round the mountaim 1s treache- 
rously shewn to the Persians the Greeks, thus surrounded, perish 
to a man on the field, 210 to the end 


BOOK VIII URANIA 
Tue Greeks off Artemisium engage the barbanans three 
times, with doubtful success, but hearing of the discomfiture at 
Thermopyle, retire to the mner parts of Greece, 1—23 Xerxes, 
having passed through Phocis (where a part of ns army makes a 
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yam attempt on the temple of Delp, 35—39), enters Breota, 
which 1s in his interests, 34 The Greek fleet, after quitting Arte- 
misium, makes for Salamis the Athemans abandon the aty, 41 

Enumeration of the nations of Greece which sent ships to Salamis 

thar ongin 1s briefly described, 43—-48 The barbarians break 
into Attica, put all to fire and sword, capture the deserted city, 
and storm the citadel, garmsoned by a few obstinate Athenians, 
50—55 The majonty of the Greek admurals, ternmfied by the 
news, are desirous of proceeding to the isthmus of Conmth, but are 
restrained by the arguments and threats of Themstocles, 56—63 
In the mean time, the barbarian fleet touches at Phalerus it 1s then 
resolved in council, notwithstanding the contrary advice of Arte- 
musia, 68, to attack the Greek fleet stationed at Salamis, whule the 
land army 1s to march towards the isthmus, which 1s carefully for- 
tified by the Peloponnesians, who are enumerated, 72 ‘Themi- 
stocles, fearmg lest the Greek fleet should proceed to the defence 
of the isthmus, advises Xerxes that the Greeks are meditating a 
retreat, and persuades him to envelope them with hus fleet, 76 
Anstides, having brought news that the manceuvre had been per- 
formed by the Persians, the Greeks make ready for battle An 
engagement ensues, and the Persians are conquered, 84—96. 
Xerxes (approving the advice of Mardomus, 100) orders the fleet 
to stand for the Hellespont, 107 the Greeks, desirous of pursumg 
the fugitive ships, are retained by Eurybiades, seconded even by 
Themustocles, 108 seq Xerxes himself leaves three hundred 
thousand men with Mardonuus, and, accompanied by the rest of his 
army, retreats by land towards the Hellespont after losing the 
major portion of his followers by hunger and disease, and finding 
the bridges swept asunder by a tempest, he crosses over to 
Abydos on ship-board, 120. The offerimgs of the Greeks to the 
gods are commemorated, the division of the spoil, and the 
honours paid to Themustocles at Sparta, 121—125. Artabazus, 
who had escorted the King with a body of Mardomus’s army, falls 
upon the Olynthians at his return, but 1s grievously discomfited 
in his attack on the Potideate, 126—129. In the mean while, 
the Persian fleet assemble at Samos, to keep watch over the 
Tonians, and the Greeks, invited by the Jonians to deliver them 
from slavery, proceed, under Leotychides, as far as Delos, but 
dare not advance any further, through fear of the Persians, 132. 
Dunng winter, Mardomus consults the oracles of the Greeks , 
and sends Alexander of Macedonia with proposals of peace to 
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Athens, 136 (in which place the ongin and genealogy of the 
Macedonian kings are interposed, 137—139), the Athemans 
however, spurn the conditions of Mardonius, and exhort the 
Spartans to come speedily to their assistance, 140—144 


BOOK IX CALLIOPE 


Marponius, at the opening of spring, marches mto Attica, and 
takes Athens once more, although deserted, 1—3 He renews in 
vain his solicitations to the Athentans, to make peace with the King, 
4seq , but as the Spartans, after long delay, send at last assistance, 
10, 11, and all the forces of Peloponnesus are pouring towards 
the isthmus, he returns into Boeotia, and pitches his camp im the 
Theban territory, 15 Soon after, the Greeks come up, and pitch 
their camp at Erythre, 19 afterwards, having engaged with success 
the barbarian horse, they shift their station to the Platean terri- 
tory, 25 Some days are passed, during which the two armies 
remain in view, the victims boding success to neither party, in the 
case of an engagement at last, Mandomus, im spite of the victims, 
prepares to give battle, 26—42 us design is communicated to 
the Greeks, by Alexander of Macedonia, 44 The Greeks, de- 
prived of water and victuals, resolve to shift their station at mght, 
but are attacked by the barbarians a bloody battle ensues, in 
which Mardonuus 1s slain, and the Persians are dmven back to 
ther camp’ Artabazus alone escapes, with forty thousand men, 
into Phocis, 69. The camp of the barbarians 1s stormed, and a 
dreadful slaughter ensues, 70 seq The movers of the Theban 
defection to the Medes are delivered up to Pausamias, the leader of 
the Spartans, and put to death, 88 In the mean time, the naval 
forces of the Greeks, according to the invitation of the Samuans, 
take theuwr departure from Delos, 90—92 A digression concern- 
ing Evenuus of Apollonia, the father of Deiphonus, the divine of 
the Greeks, 93 seq The Persians, informed of the approach of 
the Greek fleet, haul up their ships on the strand of Mycale, and 
fortify them with a wall The Greeks, pursuing them, debark, and 
overcome the Persians in a sharp engagement they capture the 
camp, and set fire to the smps. Joma once more secedes from the 
Persians, 96—107. The Peloponnesians return into Greece the 
Athenians, also, after capturing Sestos, return into Greece, 114 to 
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LIFE OF HFRODOTUS 


Herovorus was born at Halicarnassus', a considerable 
town of Asia Minor, four hundred and eighty-four years 
before the Christian era he was, therefore, about four 
years of age at the time that Xerxes quitted Sardis, on 
his expedition against Greece*. He was of an illustrious 
family, originally Dorian, and both his parents were of 
igh rank in the state’ Among his rélations was 
Panyasis, an uncle either by the father’s or mother's side 

the works of this person have, unfortunately, not reached 
our day , although he was so celebrated, that some of the 
ancients‘ do not scruple to assign to him the second rank 
after Homer, in poetical excellence. Soon after Herodo- 
tus had reached the age of early manhood, he entered, 1t 
appears, on a course of travelling it cannot now be de- 
termined, whether he adopted this plan of practical edu- 
cation in the design of giving to the world the result of 
his researches, after the examples of some writers who 
had preceded him, all of whom came from the same quar- 
ter of the world as himself®, and whose success 1n the field 
of History may be reasonably supposed to have stimulated 
the ambition of a youth, whose natural endowments were 
evidently great, and much improved, no doubt, by the 
education which an illustrious birth placed withm his 
reach or, whether he merely quitted his country in 
order to gratify that curiosity which, in minds created for 
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the contemplation of human-nature, 1s an irresistible pas- 
sion. Be that as it may, to his travels he was indebted 
for many of the fascmating beauties scattered over his 
works ; from which we gather, that he visited all the most 
remarkable parts of the world then known—Egypt’*, Sy- 
ria’, Palestine®, Colchis’, probably Babylon” and Ecba- 
tana”, the northern parts of Africa”, the shores of the 
Hellespont, the Euxine Sea”, and Scythia“. He pursued, 
in all those countries, his researches with unwearied in~ 
dustry : convinced that circumstances, which at the first 
view appear trifling, are frequently the cause of that va- 
riety which human-nature assumes in different climates, 
he dedicated the same patient attention to the religion, 
the history, the morals, and the customs, of all the nations 
he visited. 

On his return to Halicarnassus, he found that his uncle 
Panyasis had been put to death by the tyrant Lygdamis, 
grandson of the celebrated Artemisia, who accompanied 
Xerxes in his disastrous campaign Thinking, perhaps, 
his life not secure im his native country, Herodotus with- 
drew to the neighbouring island of Samos This volun- 
tary exile gave him leisure, of which 1t is fair to presume 
he profited, to arrange the researches he had made in his 
travels, and to form the plan of his History But the love 
of liberty, innate 1n the Greek, combined with a justifiable 
desire of vengeance for the death of his kinsman, inspired 
him with the idea of overthrowimg the tyrant, and restor- 
ing freedom to his country. Halicarnassus was not want- 
ing in citizens discontented with the tyranny of Lygdamus: 
the talents and experience of Herodotus gave decision and 
unanimity to the counsels of the malcontents and when 
his plans were ripe for execution, he appeared once more 
m his native land, and at the head of a formidable party. 
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The tyrant was dethroned, and Halcarnassus might have 
been free; but the motives which urged the Historian to 
make this attempt were shared by few among those who 
had jomed in the execution. The men of rank and the 
wealthy had been eager to overthrow the tyrant, 1n order 
they might get the government in their own hands, and 
establish an aristocracy The people presently discovered, 
that the assumed enthusiasm for hberty was but a pretext 
to subject them to a yoke still more galling The virtuous 
republican, too honest to jom the aristocratic party, was 
looked upon by them with a jealous eye on the other 
hand, he was insulted by the people, as the author of a 
change which they found ruinous to themselves The 
natural simplicity and honesty of his own heart had pro- 
bably hitherto blinded the Historian to the fact, that 
patriotism and love of freedom are the cloaks under which 
men are wont to hide the deformities of a selfish nature: 
convinced now by experience, and disgusted, he bade 
farewell for ever to his ungrateful country “ 

He proceeded to Olympia” the games were then cele- 
bratmg, and he read to an ulustrious meetmg im the 
Opisthodomus”™ some portions of his History Although 
the circumstance 1s not immediately connected with his 
hfe, 1t must not be omitted to observe, that among his 
hearers was Thucydides, then about fifteen years of age 
the youth, swelling with noble ambition, burst into tears 
“ Olorus,” said Herodotus to the boy’s father, “ thy son 
‘« burns with the desire of knowledge” The compositions 
of the Historian were much applauded Encouraged by 
the wages most gratifying to a high and well-formed 
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mund, he dedicated the next twelve years of his life to the 
improvement of a work destined by Providence to survive 
long after his own death, and to remain, for future gene- 
rations, an inexhaustible mine of useful knowledge and 
practical wisdom. He recommenced his researches and 
his travels with renovated ardour , and, as he had before 
directed his attention more particularly to the nations 
and countries which acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Persian empire, he now travelled with the same patience 
of mvestigation over the various provinces of Greece, 
collecting the records of the most illustrious families of 
the different towns of any note. 

Having thus brought his work to a degree of perfec- 
tion more satisfactory to his own mind, he presented 
himself before the Athenians at the Panathenza”, a festi- 
val celebrated in the summer He again read some ex- 
tracts from his History, and that enlightened people not 
only applauded the work, but presented the writer with 
ten talents” from the public treasury Soon after this 
second triumph, he joined a band of adventurers, who 
quitted Athens to found a colony at Thurium”, near the 
ancient site of Sybaris, m the south of Italy. 

On his arrival at Thurium, Herodotus was forty years 
of age, and here, 1t 1s probable, he passed the remamder 
of his days, making various improvements im his History 
indeed, several passages are pointed out by the commenta- 
tors, which were evidently added to the body of the work” 
subsequently to his commg to reside m Italy, more par- 
ticularly the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus, 
which must have been inserted, according to good chrono- 
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logists, after he had completed his seventy-sixth year * 
The period, the manner, and the place of his death are 
alike unknown, although 1t seems unquestionable that his 
tomb, or at least his cenotaph, was shewn on the Ceele, 
just without one of the gates of Athens, among the monu- 
ments of Cimon’s family, and near that of Thucydides” 

The admirers of Herodotus are disappomted to find that 
so few details of the life of this great and virtuous man 
can be gathered from the works of the ancients that have 
reached our time. It would, indeed, be gratifying to the 
curious, and instructive to the world at large, particularly 
in the present age, to be informed by what process of 
education, and what series of accidents in life, this Histo- 
rian was brought to unite the highest feeling of devotion 
and religion with the faculty of penetrating the human 
causes of events, and to jom that patience of research, 
which spurned not even the most trifling details of human- 
nature, to such depth of thought and quickness of percep- 
tion. But it 1s useless to repime at the absence of what 
was never possessed 1t will be more prudent to direct 
our attention to his writings, m which he may be said, 
more perhaps than any other of the ancient authors, to 
be still living , for he dispenses mstruction with such a 
delightful alloy of amusement, and, at the same time, dis- 
covers the principal features of his character with such 
amiable artlessness, that it 1s impossible to study his 
pages without feeling a sort of friendly attachment to the 
man, or picturing to the imagination almost a personal 
idea of the writer. 

In order, however, to form a just estimate of the art and 
character of this Historian, it 1s necessary, first of all, to 
understand well the method which he has followed , for so 
extensive and numerous are the subjects which he has 
handled, that while some can compare him only to Homer, 
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in the art with which he has blended so many heteroge- 
neous parts into one beautiful whole, others deny that he 
had any fixed plan at all, and emphatically observe, that 
his History 1s no sooner read than it is forgotten. To 
point out all the instances of the nicety of art by which 
Herodotus has contrived to msert in a narrow compass a 
panorama, as it were, of the whole world, would be a sub- 
ject sufficiently extensive for an mteresting work. It will 
not, however, be irrelevant, to give m this place the broad 
lines of Herodotus’s plan of history , leaving the atten- 
tive and sagacious reader to supply the deficiencies by his 
own exertions in the study of the original author. | 


PLAN AND OBJECT OF THE HISTORY. 


The ultimate object, therefore, in the History of Hero- 
dotus, 1s, to commemorate the glorious struggle between 
the Greeks and the Persians , 1n which the former success- 
fully defended their liberties against the credible multi- 
tudes brought into the field, from all parts of the world, 
by the latter, whose dominion extended over the whole of 
Asia and Africa then known, and some parts of Europe 
The account of the immediate causes of the war, and the 
events which ensued after its breakmg out, commences at 
the Fifth Book, and is thence continued to the end of the 
work, occasionally interrupted by digressions, or rather 
episodes, which serve to relieve the reader’s attention, by 
diverting it for a while from the direct course of the 
History, and thus, by instructing, to amuse Such how- 
ever 1s the nicety with which most of those digressions, 
as they are called, are fitted into the body of the work, 
that, in almost every case, the History would lose by 
their suppression, not only in interest, but even mm perfec- 
tion as a whole 

The most remarkable events, tending directly towards 
the ultimate scope of the History—and they are all con- 
tained 1n the five last Books—may be summed up 1n a few 
Words The Ionians, having ensured the assistance of the 
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Athenians”, revolt from the Persian empire”. the Athe- 
nians send a few ships to the succour of their descendants 
they obtaim possession of Sardis, and fire its buildings” 
Darius, king of Persia, informed of the share the Athe- 
nians have had in the capture and destruction of Sardis, 
swears that he will wreak vengeance on them™ he com- 
mences by reducing once more the Ionians™, and then 
despatches a formidable army against Athens*', The Per- 
sians are beaten at Marathon™. Enraged at the tidings of 
this defeat, Darius makes still greater preparations™, but 
his vengeance is suspended for a time by the rebellion of 
Egypt ™, one of his provinces, and finally checked for ever 
by death* Xerxes, his son and successor, prompted, as 
is natural in a young man, by ambition, and the counsels 
of the :mprudent, instead of confining his designs to the 
punishment of Athens, resolves to subdue the whole of 
Greece* determining to march im person against the 
enemy, he levies the most numerous and formidable -. 
army ever heard of”, he mans a considerable fleet”, and 
establishes, for this immense multitude, magazines of corn. 
and provisions on the frontier of Greece” , and finally, 
after two years of incessant preparations, commences his 
march in the spring of the third” He first receives a 
check at Thermopyle“', and, his fleet bemg afterwards 
defeated at Salamis“, he returns into Asia, covered with 
disgrace * Mardonuus, his chief general, 1s however left 
in Europe“, with the ablest part of the forces 1m the fol- 
lowing year, Mardonuus 1s conquered at Platewa®, and, by 
a singular comcidence, on the very day of the battle of 
Plateea, another battle 1s fought by the forces on board 
the Grecian fleet, agaist a Persian army stationed at 
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Mycale“*, in Cama of Asia Minor, and here likewise the 
Greeks win a signal victory. 

It has already been observed, that these events are the 
most remarkable of those tending towards the object of 
the History, and that they are all contamed m the five last 
Books this 1s so true, that those whose mclination and 
curiosity do not extend beyond the desire of obtammg 
some knowledge of the manner in which the valour of the 
West, aided by an inscrutable Providence, succeeded in 
repelling the countless tribes of the East, generally confine 
ther study of Herodotus to the Books which contam the 
description of the course of the war, and few historians 
would probably have carried their researches any further. 
But Herodotus, whose genus for expatiatmg emimently 
qualified him for the mvestigation of causes, while his 
natural simplicity of character mclined him to devote his 
talents to the service of his fellow-creatures, saw that, if he 
confined his History within such narrow limits, the Greeks 
would form but an indistinct idea of the difficulties with 
which their ancestors had to contend It was necessary 
to shew them, that the heroes of Marathon, of Thermo- 
pyle, of Salamis, of Platea, of Mycale, had conquered the 
conquerors of the world it was therefore mdispensable 
to present to ther view the history of the Persians 
Hence the history of that extraordinary and highly-civi- 
lized people forms the connecting chain throughout the 
whole of the Nine Books , to the various links of which, 
Herodotus, with most surprising art, attaches the histo- 
ries of the other barbarians, the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, the wonders of distant lands, and even 
the antiquities and early traditions of the Greeks them- 
selves This leads us to a contemplation of the more 
complicated machmery of the First Book. 

Cho opens, accordingly, with the writer’s declaration of 
his intention to commemorate the actions of the barbarians 
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and the Greeks, and hkewise to record the causes of the 
hostility between those two races of men”. It seems, at 
first, rather extraordinary, that he should have gone so far 
back into the annals of time, as to produce the mutual 
rapes“ of women committed by the Europeans and the 
Asiatics, which led, in the end, to the Trojan war”. But 
this objection 1s answered by the Historian himself*. It 
seems, m fact, to have been a principle of the Persian 
polity, that any insults offered to the countries under the 
Great King’s sceptre, even centuries previous to their 
being united to his empire, were held as insults to his own 
person this principle 1s illustrated by a curious anecdote 
m the Ninth Book™, and was indeed the ostensible mo- 
tive of Darius in undertaking the Scythian campaign” 
Absurd as it may appear, 1t was unquestionably founded 
on good political reasoning for when once a country 
like Persia, in her glory, 1s inspired with the spirit of 
conquest, and therefore has enormously aggrandized her 
territory, 1t becomes absolutely necessary that pretexts 
for distant warfare should be always at hand, 1n order to 
occupy those restless characters, who otherwise would, in 
all probability, busy themselves in fomenting rebellion 
in their own country 

Herodotus, however, evades giving his opinion upon 
events of so early adate”, and, choosing a period of time 
nearer his own day, declares his intention of poimting out 
the prince whom he knew was the first, in times compara- 
tively modern, to commence hostilities on the Greeks 
after which, he will enter upon the course of his History 
Deeply convinced that the noblest attribute of History 1s 
to instruct mankind by attracting their attention to the 
mutability of human affairs, he mforms us, that he shall 
commemorate alike the feeble and the powerful states 
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“‘ for those,” says he, “which of old were great, most of 
“ them have now become small , while those which in my 
“ time were great had previously been small. convinced, 
“ therefore,” he continues, in a strain of deep moral feel- 
ing, “ that human greatness 1s ever variable, I shall com- 
“ memorate both alike” Ere therefore we are presented 
with the records of the victory won by the Greeks over 
the Persians, we shall have to contemplate a long course 
of human events, by which we shall be enabled to under- 
stand better the real bearings of the question with regard 
to the importance of the Grecian stand for freedom, and, 
at the same time, be 1mproved in heart and mind by the 
numerous examples of the mstability of worldly greatness. 
Croesus, then, was the first who commenced hostilities 
on the Greeks “. he 1t was who subjected the colonies of 
that nation residmg in Asia But who was this Crassus? 
The consideration of this question affords an opportunity 
of gomg back to the early ages of the Lydian empire” 
nor can we blame the Historian for taking advantage of 
the opportunity, particularly if we consider that the sub- 
ject must have been fraught with interest to the people for 
whom he professedly wrote. In order, however, that the 
object of the History may not be lost sight of, the origin 
and progress of the kingdom of Lydia are dismissed m a 
few words, and Croesus 1s again brought before the reader. 
He 1s represented as uneasy at the growing power of Cyrus, 
king of the Peisians, who had already subdued the king- 
dom of the Medes, and was marching from conquest to 
conquest” he draws upon himself the arms of the Persian 
hero® he 1s taken prisoner, and his country subdued ™, 
“The history now proceeds to quire who this Cyrus 
“ was, that overturned the kingdom of Croesus; and in 
“ what manner the Persians came to obtain the supremacy 
“of Asia®” The conquest of Lydia had proved them to 
be a people of some importance they had, however, but 
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lately shaken off the yoke of the Medes the Historian 
therefore goes back to the early history of the Medes", of 
which he gives a sketch down to the destruction of that 
empire, by the victory which Cyrus won over Astyages® 
But the Medes themselves had been formerly dependent 
on the Assyrians, who possessed the supremacy of Upper 
Asia during five hundred and twenty years™, it was 
therefore natural that Herodotus should give some ac- 
count of that remarkable people, but had this been done 
at the place where they first appear im this historic scene, 
the reader's attention would have been too much diverted 
from the history of the Persians, which must now be re- 
garded as the main stream, flowmg through the whole 
work, mto which all the others are made to fall add to 
which, that an excellent opportunity occurs for com- 
pleting the vast picture in the account of Cyrus's subse- 
quent enterprises™. 

Cyrus, having conquered Media, and overthrown 
Croesus, king of Lydia, left to his generals the task of 
subduing the Asiatic Greeks®, and marching in person 
against the Babylonians” and their dependent nations, 
compelled them to submit to his power Herodotus tar- 
ries awhile only on the most important and interesting 
subjects hence he does not mention the Bactru and Sace, 
whom Cyrus did, we know, reduce” and if the Historian 
expatiates somewhat on the Massageta™, it 1s only be- 
cause the war against that nation was unsuccessful, and 
led to the death of the founder of the Persian monarchy ” 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses” Proud of 
his power, this latter marched into Egypt That country 
was in those days the most interesting 1n the world, and 
it was here that the learned among the Greeks suspected 
that their arts, sciences, and religion, had their rise it 1s, 
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therefore, fair to assume that the Greeks must have 
looked upon Egypt with nearly the same feelings as we 
do on Greece and Rome. the Greeks, moreover, were 
now beginning to visit Egypt, from motives of commerce, 
instruction, and curiosity. It was consequently of the 
utmost importance to give the Grecians a correct idea of 
that portion of the world Herodotus, therefore, conse- 
crates the whole of his Second Book to the history of the 
kings of Egypt, and an account of the productions and 
curiosities of that extraordmary region, together with 
the manners and religion of the inhabitants This history 
is traced, in a succinct manner, from the most early 
period, down to that of the invasion by Cambyses, when 1t 
merges into the history of the Persians 

After the conquest of Egypt, Cambyses marched against 
the mpostor Smerdis", who had usurped the throne of Per- 
sia his death was caused by an accident Soon after the 
decease of Cambyses, the cheat of Smerdis the Magus was 
discovered” he was put to death, and Darius was elected 
King” This prince subdued once more the Babylonians, 
who had revolted”. These events of the Persian history 
form the ground-work of Thalia, the Third Book. 

Prompted by ambition, or more probably by the neces- 
sity of employing the restless spirits of his vast dominions, 
Darius formed the design of enslaving the Scythians” 
Those tribes were but little known, excepting to their 
neighbours, and the Grecians settled in the towns on the 
frontier of Scythia it 1s natural, however, to suppose 
that the Greeks must have been desirous of having some 
information respecting that curious people, particularly 
as there were already some Grecian colonies settled in 
Thrace, and on the European and Asiatic shores of the 
Euxine Sea Moreover, the Scythians were in that state 
of barbarous society, to the accounts of which men of all 
ages, who enjpy the blessings of civilization, listen with 
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a natural eagerness of curiosity. The Historan’s de- 
scription 1s framed so as to give a rough but clear idea 
of the government of the Scythians, their manners, and 
the nature of their country. The Scythians adopted a 
system of warfare which compelled Darwus to retreat into 
his own states” 

But at the time that Darius was carrying on an unsuc- 
cessful war against the Scythians, another mighty expe- 
dition”’ was undertaken, by the Persians stationed m 
Egypt, against the town of Barce, on the northern coast 
of Africa This affords the Historian an opportunity of 
touching on a subject which must have been no less inter- 
esting than instructive to his countrymen 111s, the foun- 
dation of the Greek colomes in Libya, which began then 
to assume an important station This history he hkewise 
traces from its beginning, and continues down to the 
time of the inroad of the Persians on the Libyan territory 
Herodotus knew, also, too well the instruction which civi- 
lized nations may derive from contrasting their situation 
with that of men cramped beneath the oppressive weight 
of barbarism, to neglect the opportunity now before him 
of giving some account of the vagrant hordes resident on 
the north coast of Africa 

All the events here mentioned are necessarily and in- 
timately connected with the history of the Persians, and 
perhaps equally so with that of the Grecians, inasmuch 
as they enable us better to appreciate the importance of 
the noble victories which they won over the Persians, and 
not only the valour of the other Greek confederates, but 
more particularly that of the Athenians, who, to use the 
Historian’s emphatic language, ‘“ engaged the Persian at 
‘“‘ Marathon single-handed, fought and conquered six and 
“forty nations” ” 
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Such, then, are the principal lines of the plan of History 
adopted by Herodotus and if we consider the probable 
motives which may have induced him to choose so vast a 
field, we shall, no doubt, trace them to that thirst of um- 
versal acquaintance with human-nature which enabled 
him to face the hardships of travel in so many and distant 
countries Happily for mankind m general, to the thirst 
here alluded to 1s always united an equally irresistible 
desire of communicating the knowledge obtained Nor 
is this turn of mind perceptible only in the general out- 
line of the method . 1t characterizes the execution of each 
individual part of the History The anxiety of the writer 
to explain and expatiate, and by his explanations to in- 
struct, is everywhere too visible to escape notice, and 
one 18 sometimes tempted to think that the work must 
have been composed by some mathematician, accustomed 
to define as he advances Hence the numerous digres- 
sions from, and interruptions of, the narrative, which are 
met with in the course of the History , many of these are 
naturally introduced by the subject in hand, while others, 
according to his own fair avowal, are rather far-fetched 
mpocOnkas yap 07 pot 6 Adyos €& apyis ed(CyTo” 

But having touched on the subject of the digressions of 
Herodotus, 1t will be proper to extend a little farther our 
observations , particularly as the objections made to the 
History on this score, unlike most others, proceed fre- 
quently from persons whose talents entitle their opinion 
tosome respect Many mindsare naturally endowed with 
a fretful curiosity to see the sequel and termination of the 
events announced by ahistory hence their Judgment con- 
demns whatever obliges them to lose sight for a moment 
of the object of their sole terest to such persons, He- 
rodotus must always appear exceedingly garrulous, and 
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indeed the reader must be a very prejudiced admirer of 
the Historian, who can see his attention diverted, im the 
middle of the brilliant description of the battle of Ther- 
mopyle, to the marriage of a Persian lady, and the 
amount of her dowry”, and yet deny that he 1s at least 
annoyed. But examples of such preposterous imterrup- 
tions are very few presuming that his reader has the 
time and inclination to attempt a perfect knowledge of the 
country he 1s going to travel over, the Historian disdains 
to whirl him along the straight and sandy road, but leads 
him, by the hand, over hill and dale 

The digressions then of Herodotus may be divided 
into two classes, those naturally suggested by the subject, 
and those which are not so The object of the first 1s, the 
antiquities of nations, their manners, customs, and rell- 
gion, the constitution of states , the geographical defini- 
tion of countries , the fulfilment of oracles and predictions , 
the origin of the worship of the gods, and of the Grecian 
mysteries These subjects were all of high mterest to the 
Greek people, who could not but hold themselves indebted 
to the writer who attached so much useful information to 
the narrative of their deeds of glory. The art with which 
some of those digressions are linked on to the whole 1s 
truly surprismg Daruus, 1m his expedition against Scythia, 
goes to contemplate the Euxine the Historian seizes the 
opportunity to describe that sea" Aristagoras of Miletus 
1s about to answer the question of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, how far it 1s from Ionia to Susa_he 1s interrupted 
in his reply, and the Historian, having thus whetted the 
curiosity of the reader, takes up the subject, and describes 
himself the road®. The consideration of the Hyperboreans 
leads the Historian to consider the opimion of those who 
held that the world was round asashield he refutes their 
opinion, in a digression, rich of geographical knowledge® 
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Croesus, desirous of repressing the power of the Persians, 
seeks the alliance of the Greeks this introduces the 
earliest history of Sparta and Athens* Aristagoras of 
Miletus, intending to levy war against the Persian empire, 
goes to Lacedemon, to solicit assistance the Historian 
seizes the opportunity of continuing the history of Sparta”. 
The same individual proceeds on the same errand to 
Athens , when the history of that state 1s likewise conti- 
nued® In the account of the Libyan tribes, the Historian 
has occasion to mention an island, where, according to the 
statement of the Carthagimians, the girls procure gold sand 
by dipping bunches of feathers daubed with pitch into 
the mud of a lake Herodotus signifies his unwillingness 
to decide whether the tale 1s correct or not, but takes the 
opportunity of describing, as an eye-witness himself, a 
pheenomenon in the island of Zacynthus, where bitumen 
is obtained from a lake by a similar contrivance, and 
thus conveys a piece of mformation which would be de- 
spised by none but the hermit of the closet” The 
above are but a very few instances of the art of He- 
rodotus, the illustrations of which, as has been observed 
before, would fill a volume, and everywhere this asto- 
nishing skill of execution 1s to be traced to a desire of 
instructing this art even sometimes borders on cunning. 
Sosicles, the Corinthian deputy, opposes the tyrannic prin- 
ciples of the Spartans Herodotus grasps the opportunity 
of placmg in his mouth the history of the Cypselide™ 


translators might be excused, but not the sneer of ignorance which some 
indulge at the idea that Herodotus should have laughed at those who 
represented the world as globular The fact is, that Herodotus probably 
had no idea of the world being spherical ‘he derides those who make 
“the world lke a shield, with the ocean surrounding the flat circle 
“of the earth’ See the Tabule Herodotes I had not seen the 
prefatory observations to that valuable ttle book when I translated 
that part of Melpomene Iam glad, however, to find my explanation 
corroborated by this authority See Vol 1 p, 285, note 4, where I have 
shewn that rzeves means & compass 
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Leotychides, addressing the Athemians, 1s represented as 
producing an old Spartan tradition”, which can hardly be 
said to bear on the question and, to speak the truth, 
even the brazen plate of Aristagoras ® seems to have been 
introduced only to afford an opportunity of giving geo- 
graphical information to a people, who, but a few years 
before, were so ignorant of the state of the world, that 
many among them fancied Samos was as far from Delos 
as the pillars of Hercules”. 

But these digressions stand in need of no defence all 
patient readers will be grateful for the instruction which 
the Historian thus finds the means of conveymg, and, far 
from regarding them as superfluous ornaments, will deem 
them an essential part of the History itself, which may be 
compared to a vigorous tree, well set with branches, and 
adorned with rich foliage, an object truly more gratify- 
ing to the eye than a dry trunk with two or three leafless 
stems Its not, however, so easy to account for those of 
the second class , in which the writer has eyidently strayed 
out of his road, in search 6f an opportunity of mtroduction 
The study of history and of foreign countries having 
engaged the mind of Herodotus m a constant and deep 
consideration of human-nature, he must necessarily have 
framed a system of morality and religion, which he him- 
self no doubt thought the best, and the principles of 
which none can deny that it was not only his night, 
but his duty, to record, and, when possible, to exemplify, 
in the course of his work This appcars to he the only 
reasonable grounds on which we can account for several 
digressions, that have no relation, either in point of time, 
or in their other bearmgs, to the thread of the narrative 
The fate of Periander” of Corinth was too striking an 
illustration of the chastisement of the wicked, even 1n this 
world, for Herodotus not to wish to shew his readers, by a 
detail of that tyrant’s domestic misfortunes and miscrable 
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end, that power and wealth united cannot make man 
happy, unless accompanied by virtue But the reign of 
Periander was many years anterior to the events which 
constitute the subject of the Third Book, and 1s totally 
unconnected with the object of the History The art 
with which this beautiful moral lesson 1s introduced 1s 
therefore deserving of some consideration The History 
is engaged in the account of some Samians, who, in order 
to assert their freedom, attract the arms of the Lacede- 
momians on their island, to which are united those of the 
Corinthians® This portion of the History 1s itself a di- 
gression, which Herodotus takes the opportunity of intro- 
ducing in this place, because some of the Samuans had been 
sent by their tyrant Polycrates to assist Cambyses, and 
because the dates of the Persian expedition agamst Egypt, , 
and of that of the Lacedsemonians against Samos, were 
coincident’ The interference of foreign nations in civil 
wars may generally be attributed to one of two motives, 
either to an honest desire of ensuring the success of one 
party, or to a crafty design of weakenmg the country itself 
for some political reason, by entangling the quarrel, and 
adding to the horrors of the struggle it 1s not therefore 
surprising, that two causes should have been alleged for the 
alacrity with whjch the Lacedemonians joined the repub- 
lican party, the Samians asserting that 1t was out of grati- 
tude for a former favour, while the Lacedeemonians them- 
selves declared 1t was from a desire to be avenged on the 
Samuans for some acts of piracy which they had committed 
on their nation” With regard to the Corithians, Plutarch, 
im his Treatise of the Mahgnity of Herodotus—the proto- 
type of those compositions, improperly termed criticisms, 
with which modern hterature 1s mnfested—takes for granted 
that they acted from the pure and praiseworthy desire of 
putting down tyranny it 1s to be hoped, for the honour 
of human-nature, that such was really the case Hero- 
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dotus, however, states, that the Cormthians meddled in the 
civil war out of a desire of vengeance, and in order to 
punish the Samuans for an msult received at their hands, 
when some Corcyrsean boys, being sent by Periander to 
Asia for a most mfamous purpose, m order thereby to 
punish the Corcyreans who had murdered his son, were 
rescued by the Samians” It 1s very true, that when we 
consider the time elapsed between the rescue of the boys 
and the Samian revolution, and, hkewise, when we consider 
that the rescue, 1f an insult at all, was an insult not on the 
Corinthian people, but on the Cypselide their tyrants, a 
family at this period recollected only with feelings of de- 
testation by the descendants of their subjects”, this motive 
does at first appear extremely improbable but the Histo- 
rian, foreseeing, as 1t were, the objection, gives a very good 
reason why the Corinthians should have considered the 
service rendered by the Samians to the Corcyraans as an 
insult on their whole body, the Cormthians and Corcy- 
reeans had, m fact, been at variance from the very founda- 
tion of the island Nov dé aiet, éet Te ExTioav THY VICOV, eict 
didhopor edvres EwuToto.”* —and surely this 1s not the only 
instance of gross anomaly 1n conduct produced by national 
animosity Whether Herodotus 1s right in the motive which 
he attributes to the merchants of the Isthmus, 1s however 
a question of little importance, and perhaps somewhat fo- 
reign to the object of these remarks the mention of the 
tradition which he adopts, whether true or false, makes 
room for an account of Periander himself, and affords an 
opportunity of attaching to the historical digression a 
moral episode the tyrant had murdered his wife, but ne1- 
ther power nor wealth could shield him from the vengeance 
of Providence, which smote him while yet alive one of 
his sons was an idiot the other, seemg in his father the 
murderer of his mother, made use of the powerful quali- 
fications with which nature had endowed his mind to 
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torment an aged parent by obstinate disobedience the 
young man at last meets his death m Corcyra, and Peri- 
ander, at the edge of his grave, finds himself reft of any 
useful posterity, and completely miserable Such indeed 
is the art of the Historian, that he not unfrequently takes 
advantage of some obscure tradition, or even some most 
improbable report, to narrate events which may illustrate 
his moral principles, and, as before has been observed, it 
ig upon this ground that the insertion of not a few digres- 
sions must be accounted for. 


MORAL CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 


This likewise leads us to the consideration of a subject 
both important and interestmg, namely, the moral and 
religious philosophy which pervades the History of Hero- 
dotus. The principles of the system are submitted to the 
reader at an early stage of the work, and represented as 
proceeding from the hips of Solon” 1 Power and wealth 
are not sufficient to constitute happiness, for the man in 
possession of a moderate fortune 1s oftentimes happier than 
the sovereign on his throne 2 Every thing 1s subject to 
the laws of destiny, which not even the gods can avert 
3 The divinity 1s jealous of the pride and vanity of men’, 
and loves to abash those that raise themselves too high 
4, Consequently, no man can be predicted tohave been truly 
happy until he has ended hfe in happmess To which may 
be added two other maxims, which are repeatedly ilus- 
trated in the course of the History 5 The divinity visits 
great crimes with punishment in this world 6 The divinity 
is wont to interfere directly im human affairs Any remarks 
on these maxims would be inconsistent with the scope of 
these observations it will suffice, to prove that such were 
the ideas of Herodotus, in order that, m reading the Histo- 
ry, the attention may be directed towards their Wlustration. 
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The first maxim, that power and wealth are not suffi- 
cient to constitute happiness, 1s strikingly displayed im the 
account of Croesus himself, who, soon after the departure 
of the Athenian sage, 1s plunged into the deepest domestic 
misery his son, the only darling of his hope, 1s killed by 
the hand of a person whom he had comforted in misery 
and cherished as it were in his bosom? The same princi- 
ple 1s likewise remarkably illustrated in the Seventh Book 
The account of the wreck of the Persian fleet off the Se- 
piad foreland leads the writer to mention an individual 
who much enriched himself by the quantities of gold and 
silver plate thrown up by the sea on his estate men are 
wont to listen with a sort of envious and eager curiosity 
to the narratives of wealth thus obtamed by: chance: 
those feelings, however, are m this mstance benumbed , 
for the Morahst carefully observes, that even this indivi- 
dual was visited with sorrow, which embittered his days, 
Aurevoa Kai Tovrov*, to use his own expressive language 
The same maxim 1s illustrated in the story of Polycrates’, 
of Periander*, and indeed almost every high personage 
brought to the reader's view. 

Hardly less numerous are the illustrations of the se- 
cond maxim—that every thing 1s subject to the laws of 
destiny , or, as he makes the Pythoness reply to the re- 
monstrances of Croesus, ryv mempwévyy poipav adivara 
éort anopuyéev kat Sep° This principle sheds a consi- 
derable degree of dramatic interest on several portions of 
the work, more particularly, perhaps, on the misfortunes 
and death of Adrastus’, a tragedy which, by the effects it 
produces on the finer feelings of our nature, may be 
placed on a level with those written by the best masters, 
purposely for the stage. Nor must we omit to observe 
the art with which the Historian avails himself of this 
principle to rivet the attention of his reader Cambyses, 
wounded accidentally to death, finding that he has mistaken 
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the oracle, and that the Ecbatana, which he understood 
of Media, alluded to an obscure town m Syria of the 
same name, exclaims, “Here 1s the fated spot for Cam- 
byses, the son of Cyrus, to die*!”—no person can read 
this passage without havimg the same searching feeling 
as 18 produced by a similar stroke of art in Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth Xerxes, in the pride of youth and power, has 
brought the myriads of Asia across the Hellespont: 
hardly has he set foot on the European shore, than vari- 
ous tokens forebode his disasters’ the Persian prince 
passes them unheeded not so the reader, who 1s pre- 
pared to contemplate, during the whole account of the 
expedition, the imbecillity of human power, when acting 
contrary to the decrees of fate The same art, if art it 
may be called, 1s displayed in the narrative of the death 
of Polycrates the dream of the daughter previous to the 
departure of her father to meet the treacherous Oreetes, 
the earnestness with which she 1s represented foreboding 
her parent's calamity, and the simplicity with which she 
prefers to abide long unwedded rather than to lose a dear 
father, excite an awful interest in the reader” 

The third maxim, that the divimity 1s jealous of the 
pride and vanity of man, and loves to abash those that 
raise themselves too high, 1s too frequently laid down in 
the course of the History for any one to doubt that such 
was the idea of Herodotus, Solon produces it, 1n his dis- 
course, to humble the pride of Cresus" Amasis, m his 
letter to Polycrates, wherein he endeavours to set his 
friend on his guard against too great a reliance in his 
own good fortune” and Artabanus, when, taking advan- 
tage of the young King’s state of mind, he makes a last 
effort to brig him to some feelings of humility” To 
illustrate this principle, the Historian, previous to re- 
counting the disastrous expedition of Cyrus against the 
Massageta, his death, and the 1gnomuinious treatment of 
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his body by Tomyris, informs the reader, that Cyrus 
thought himself something more than a man, and that no 
nation could resist his power“ thus the chastisement 
wluch he receives corroborates the truth of the maxim 
placed in the mouth of Solon. 

The fourth maxim, that no man can be predicated to 
be happy until he has ended life m happiness, 1s a ne- 
cessary consequence of the preceding principles Arta- 
banus developes it, in his speech to Xerxes, just now 
alluded to, and the History exemplifies it, m passages 
too numerous to specify No where, however, 1s 1ts truth 
enforced more directly, than when Croesus, fixed on the 
pyre, calls out, “Solon! Solon! Solon!” In this part of 
the work, the sympathy of the conqueror, the raging of the 
flames in spite of all efforts to quench them, the miserable 
state of the Lydian king, from which he 1s rescued only by a 
miracle, constitute a hving picture, admirably adapted to 
humble the proud, and pamted m such vivid colours, that, 
when once viewed, 1t remains for ever fixed m the memory 

Herodotus seldom permits any opportunity to slip of 
impressing his reader with the belief that the divinity 
visits great crimes with great punishment it will be suffi- 
cient to adduce one or two instances After proving prac- 
tically that the Trojans could not be im possession of 
Helen, who had indeed been ravished by Paris, but was 
in Egypt during the war, he accounts for the disbelicf 
shewn by the Greeks to the assertions of the Trojans 
“No faith was put in what they said the cause of 
“which, m my opinion, was, that Providence arranged 
“ that the destruction of the Trojan nation, by one general 
“massacre, should convince all men, that for great mis- 
“deeds, great are the punishments at the hands of the 
“ gods"—as TOV peyaAwv adiKnuatov peydAa eiot Kae ai 
“ riwpla Tapa Tov Seov'®, Pheretima, having glutted 
her desire of blood and vengeance, dies a most miserable 
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death, her body swarmmg, while yet alive, with maggots 
Herodotus observes, “Q¢ dpa dvOpaimoic: ai Ainv ioyupat 
Timpiou mpos Seay enipOovor yivovras”. The same principle 
leads the Historian, despite of the other reasons reported, to 
regard the madness of Cleomenes as a punishment inflicted 
on him by Providence, for havmg tampered with the pro- 
phetess of Delphi, and procured the ruin of Demaratus”. 
We now proceed to the sixth and last principle of this 
moral philosophy, namely, that the divimity 1s wont to 
interfere directly in human affairs To the adoption of 
this maxim, Herodotus was no doubt conducted by the 
natural course of his studies for the more we contem- 
plate the world, whether in active life or the pages of 
history, the more convinced we are of the futility of at- 
tempting to account for every thing solely by human 
agency This principle, however, 1n a mind guided only 
by the light of nature, may be reasonably supposed to 
superinduce something of superstition, and consequently 
credulity 1t would be a folly to deny, that Herodotus 1s 
entirely free from those failings He 1s of opinion, that 
tokens forebode the approach of calamities to nations and 
cities: BiAéer O€ Kwo mpoonmatvery evT dv péAAy peyara 
Kaka 7 WA 7 eOver €oecOor” As the Grecian forces were 
marching up to the Persians, on the strand at the foot 
of Mycale, a report pervaded the army, that Pausanias 
had defeated Mardonius at Platza that same day, and a 
caduceus, or herald’s wand, was related to have been 
seen on the shore It would certainly have been a good 
stroke of policy i the Grecian leaders to animate their 
men by such a representation the Historian, however, 
prefers attributing it to divine agency, characteristically 
observing, AyAa 3% moAAoiot Texunpiotcl gore TA Seta TOV 
nmpnyuatwv” Hence, likewise, the repugnance which he 
exhibits, in the Second Book, to enter into any discussion 
on the Egyptian mysteries” Let it not, however, be 
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supposed, that this superstition has induced him to suppress 
any thing that might be used as an argument against his 
own principles. A little previous to the account of the 
battle of Salamis, he quotes a prediction of Bacis, the seer, 
which had been remarkably fulfilled: the comment de- 
serves attention, as it decidedly proves that Herodotus did 
beheve 1m the oracles which are so thickly scattered over 
his pages “ When I consider these events, and reflect that 
“ Bacis has spoken so distinctly, I dare not myself say any 
“ thmg m contradiction of oracles, nor do I approve 1t in 
“ others” ” Yet the Historian does not scruple, m another 
part of his work, to unfold the avaricious views of the 
Pythoness herself”, and to give 1t as his opinion, that those 
who had corrupted her were the real authors of the deli- 
verance of Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratidee ™ 
But enough has been said on this subject to minister to 
the depraved appetite of those persons who love to fix on 
the failings of great men The reader, who recollects that 
Herodotus was a pagan, and considers the immense diffi- 
culty, or, more strictly speaking, the utter umpossibility, of 
the human mind, im that state of spiritual darkness, keep- 
ing itself properly balanced between the extremes of uni- 
versal scepticism and disgusting superstition, will admire 
the spirit of true devotion which pcrvades the whole work 
One strikmg mstance, among many, may be brought for- 
ward he has been considering the state of the Greek 
nations at the time that tidings were brought of Xerxes’ 
intention to invade and subjugate the country , and shews, 
with great political skill, that Greece was indebted for her 
freedom to the decisive measures adopted by the Athe- 
mians thence he concludes, that 1t was they who effectually 
did repel the King, next, at least, he adds—fearmg the 
Grecian reader may be induced by the preceding political 
and shrewd statement of the facts to forget that he was to 
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thank the gods for the victories won by his forefathers— 
next, at least, to the gods—avrot obra: Hoav of BactAéa pete 
rye Seovs dvwodpevor”® Providence did not ordain that this 
virtuous man should have the privilege of acquirmg the 
principles of a pure and revealed religion, but that same 
Providence has permitted that his works should survive 
the lapse of centuries, and the wreck of ancient literature , 
so that we, who, through the divine mercy, have the 
straight road pointed out to us, are enabled to avoid the 
errors into which the greatest men, when left to the hght 
of nature, have fallen, and haply may be brought to a 
conviction of our unworthiness, when we contrast our own 
feelings of devotion with those even of an ethnic philoso- 
pher, whose soul was cramped under the trammels of un- 
avoidable superstition. 


REI IGIOUS CIIARACTI R OL TITRODOTUS 

But as the religion of Herodotus may be attacked, at 
the present period, without any danger to the worldly m- 
terests of the critic, there are many passages of the History 
produced as proofs of superstition and credulity, which 
might more fairly be regarded as arguments of a very 
praiseworthy feeling of religion and morality. Artabazus, 
in his attack on the Potideate, loses a good portion of 
his troops by a wonderful ebb and flow of the sea in 
the Thermaic gulf the Historian assents to the belief 
of the natives, that this was a miracle wrought by Nep- 
tune, mm order to punish the barbarians for having vio- 
lated his temple and sacred image” The battle of 
Plateea was fought near a grove sacred to Ceres Hero- 
dotus states 1t to be an extraordinary fact, that none of the 
barbarians fell within the precinct, but that all'the bodies 
were found on profane ground he gives it as his opmion, 
that this hkewise was a punishment at the hands of the 
goddess, because the Persians had violated her fane at 
Eleusis” The commentators do not fail to direct the 
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reader's attention to the superstition of the writer it 
would certamly be more honest to refer to that noble 
portion of the work, where Herodotus explains the moral 
view that he takes of sacred matters. Cambyses, in his 
invasion of Egypt, had insulted and derided the temples, 
the gods, and the rites of the mhabitants: Herodotus con- 
cludes that he must have been completely reft of his senses, 
ov yap av ipoici Te Kat vopatoiot eneye(pyoe KaTayeAav > — 
a principle which, as a practical philosopher, he proves by 
an mteresting and instructive anecdote Eloquent and 
poetical as the opponents of superstition may be in their 
descriptions of the evils which it produces on the human 
mind—and the subject is one that affords an easy oppor- 
tunity of displaying the ornaments of oratory, and working 
on the passions of men—still they will unquestionably allow 
that sacrilege, under whatever form, and among whatever 
people it may occur, 1s a very wicked crime, so wicked 
indeed, that one 1s tempted to regard it, like surcide, as 
one too horrible to enter the mind of any but a madman 

and certainly that historian should not be jeered as super- 
stitious himself, who takes every opportunity of exciting 
public detestation against such impious deeds if mistaken 
in the religious view of the subject, he 1s, as a pagan, 
entitled to the compassion of the wise, but the solidity of 
the moral principle cannot fail to claim their admiration, 
however it may be railed at by the foolish and imexperi- 
enced Those, on the other hand, who accuse Herodotus 
of too much credulity, and of attaching implicit faith to 
the traditions he collected in the various countries he v1- 
sited, are bound, in justice, to produce classical instances of 
his believing in the reports he indites +The most instructive 
mode of conveying an idea of the state and history of any 
nation, particularly at the time when the Muses were 
written, was to give fairly the various legends, traditions, 
and reports credited by the inhabitants, and to leave 
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the reader to judge for himself this task Herodotus un- 
dertook and performed”, quoting invariably, with the ut- 
most scrupulousness, his authorities” 1t sometimes in- 
deed happens, that he does give his own opmuon, m words 
which imply much modesty and diffidence™; but in none 
of those cases can he be accused of credulity , on the 
contrary, those parts of the work are, perhaps, without 
one exception, so many proofs of his good sense and sound 
judgment. One of the practical advantages resultmg 
from this manner of handling the subjects 1s, that the 
reader certainly obtains, from a perusal of Herodotus, a 
far more complete knowledge of the state of civilization 
among distant nations than he would have from reading 
any philosophical treatise on their character that could 
have been penned We must therefore beware, particu- 
larly when we consider the object and plan of the whole 
work, and the success attending its execution, of accusmg 
the Historian too lightly of credulity, for surely it would 
be not only absurd, but highly dishonest, to stigmatize a 
modern traveller as sharing in the base and barbarous 
superstition of the South of Europe, because he affirms 
that at Naples the common people bring forward many 
instances of the progress of volcanic torrents and the hor- 
rors of a protracted drought bemg checked by the exposi- 
tion of St Januarius’s blood Nor would the mdignation 
of the accused be much dimmushed, were he told, that he 
ought to have strung together some common places about 
superstition, order to shew that he did not approve of 
Catholic bigotry. But perhaps more has been said on this 
subject than is strictly necessary, particularly when we 
consider the many proofs of sound judgment and critical 
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discrimination which a person well acquainted with the 
works of Herodotus may bring forward, from the text of 
his History. He expresses his disbelief of the god’s 
nightly visits to the Babylonian temple” he endeavours 
to explam physically the curious tradition of the Dodo- 
neans” and over and over again, after the relation of 
some wonder-worhing report, we meet with the phrase, 
"Eye pév vuv ravra Aéyovres od meiPover, or something 
simular’. 

Up to this point of these observations, the object has 
been, to give some idea of the art and character of Hero- 
dotus, considered as a man and a philosopher 1t now re- 
mains to investigate his qualifications in a cognate though 
more confined view as an historian. m which therefore it 
will be necessary to inquire, whether, in his accounts of so 
many and different nations, and in the commemoration of 
events extending over such a long range of tume, he has 
exhibited due industry and judgment of research, strict 
veracity, in inditing the result of his inquiries, and lastly, 
whether he has adopted such a mode of conveying his n- 
formation, as may please, interest, and allure his readers. 
For without much industry and patience, corroborated by 
a sound judgment, it 1s unpossible that man should ever 
arrive at nstorical truth without truth, history 1s but a 
novel. and again, unless truth 1s decked with the orna- 
ments of a pleasing diction, mankind too frequently turn 
aside from it with indifference 


INDUSTRY OF HERODOTUS 


Of Herodotus’s mdustry, the History, in its whole, and 
in each of its parts, bears the most irrefragable proof he 
travelled over almost all the countries which it was neces- 
sary he should mention, examimmg with scrupulous atten- 
tion, as we have before observed, their geographical situ- 
ations, their productions in all the kmgdoms of nature, the 
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manners and religion of the inhabitants, he consulted their 
monuments, and inscriptions, and historical chronicles, 
and carefully collected their traditions He measured 
himself the Propontis and Euxine Sea*®, examined care- 
fully the ancient monuments of Egypt, in order to be able 
to describe them as an eye-witness*, and, when he had 
not the opportunity of personal observation, he consulted 
the best-informed natives of the countries he visited Cau- 
tious of adopting traditions without sufficient authority, he 
spared no pains to obtain all possible evidence to warrant 
a correct inference thus he travelled, he tells us, from 
Memphis to Heliopolis, and from Heliopolis to Thebes, ex- 
pressly to ascertain whether the priests of the last two 
places would agree with those of Memphis é@éAwyv eidévae 
ei cup PycovTa: Toor Adyoror Toto €v Méugdi™ The Second 
Book affords likewise another remarkable imstance of his 
anxiety to come at the truth, and of the patience which he 
exposed to all the obstacles that stood im his way. He had 
heard from the priests of Egypt an account of the anti- 
quity of the worship of Hercules, which was calculated to 
startle a Greek desirous of arriving at the truth m a 
pot so mmportant, as connected with the religion of his 
country, he proceeded to Tyre, and from thence to the 
island of Thasos, two places celebrated for the antiquity 
of their temples of Hercules: finding that the traditions 
of the Egyptian, Tyrian, and Thasian priests pretty 
nearly agreed, he concluded, with good reason, that those 
Greeks acted more consonantly to probability who pos- 
sessed two temples of Hercules, one of the hero, and the 
other of the god Another equally convincing proof of 
the care and industry with which Herodotus pursued his 
historical researches may be deduced from the evident 
attention with which he examined almost all the cele- 
brated temples existing in his day, most of which he 
describes as an eye-witness” For in those ancient 
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times, almost all remarkable events were transmitted to 
posterity by means of inscriptions engraved on durable 
monuments, and tripods dedicated m the temples As an 
example of the judgment with which those researclies 
were conducted, 1t will suffice to refer to that part of the 
History where Herodotus discusses the probability of the 
use of writing having been introduced mn Greece by the 
Pheenicians“ 


VERACITY OF HFRODOTUS 


It can hardly be doubted, that one who took such pains 
to ascertain the truth, would be equally scrupulous m 
offermg nothing but the truth to his reader, and mdeed, 
strange as 1t may sound to those who have been in the 
habit of hearing Herodotus stigmatized as a har, by per- 
sons who ought to know better, there probably 1s no 
author, whether ancient or modern, (the inspired writers 
excepted,) who deserve to be placed before mm im the 
scale of truth and accuracy Not, however, that it 1s to 
be supposed, that every thing contained in the Nine Books 
is strictly true, or even was thought to be so by the author 
himself. ‘ It1s my duty,” he says m one place, “ to relate 
“all that 1s reported, although I am not, at all events, 
“obliged to give credit to every thing _ this observation 
‘‘T would have to be applied throughout this History ” 
"Evyo 58 ddeiAw Adyerv Ta Aeyoueva, metDecOal ye mev wv ov 
mavranact opetAw Kai mot ToUTO TO emg exéTW és TaVTA 
tov Adyov"' It 1s therefore, 1n all fairness, necessary, that 
before we accuse Herodotus of a wish to deceive in any 
particular passage of his History, we should first ascertain 
whether he 1s speaking on his own authority, or on that of 
others for this the original text must be referred to , 
because the modern languages not admitting of that syn- 
tactical flexibility by which a long narration may be go- 
verncd by one verb at the beginning, it must often happen 
that the translator 1s obliged to reprcsent Herodotus as 
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speaking in his own name, whilc he really 1s only relating 
what he has heard from others for instance, in the long 
tale about Rhampsimitus, king of Egypt, and the sons of 
the architect, a person who would only consult a modern 
translation might naturally be led to believe that the whole 
is stated by Herodotus on his own authority , whereas m 
the Greek, the structure of every sentence recalls to the 
reader's attention, that the writer 1s only repeating what 
he had heard from the Egyptian priests, or, to use the 
grammatical terms, that each infinitive 1s governed by 
éAeyov at the head of the chapter” 

The interior evidence, therefore, of the veracity of the 
History of Herodotus consists in the visible care with 
which he always quotes his authorities”, his attention to 
mark his own opinion, whenever he thinks proper to offer 
it“, and his upright and frank avowal of bemg unable to 
give any certain information to his reader, when his re- 
searches have not enabled him to obtain any that he could 
rely upon“ This evidence 1s soconvineing, that it 1s by 
no means to the honour of the ancients that so many 
among them should have treated the Historian as a fabulist. 
that the pretended learned, however, among the moderns 
should cherish a similar opinion, can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that their ignorance equals their pre- 
sumption D'Anville and Rennell, among geographers, 
Shaw, Parke, Browne, Belzom, among travellers , Cuvier, 
among naturalists, all bear them powerful testimony to 
the astonishing accuracy of the Father of History. It 1s 
now too late to laugh at Herodotus, when he asserts that 
Africa 1s a pemmnsula“, or when he states that the Niger 
was reported to flow from the west’ His descriptions of 
the crocodile”, the hippopotamus”, the method of embalm- 
ing bodies”, are all found to be perfectly exact, by modern 
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naturalists it 1s even now said, that the ants mentioned in 
the Third Book", as throwing up the gold sand, have been 
recognised lately in the animal called the corsac™, a sort of 
dog or fox: so true is the remark made by the illustrious 
Boerhaave, in shewing the possibility of the account of the 
fountam in the country of the Macrobian Ethiopians ™ 
being true ‘“ Hodiernz observationes probant fere omnia 
MAGNI vERI dicta™” Those, therefore, who jom im the 
trite and old cry of falsehood against Herodotus, in this 
day, give no slight evidence of their own vanity and pre- 
sumption: im ancient times, indeed, when the world was 
little known, men might be excused, if they brought the 
accusation against an author, who was not only a great 
traveller, but likewise too honest to follow the poet's 
precept 

OU Tot araca Kepdiwv 

galvooa mporwnoy dAGOEt aTpEKHS 

Kai 70 ovryav woAAdKs éori copa- 

Tratoy avOparuyv vonrat™, 


But, in examining how far an historian is entitled to 
the confidence of his readers, there are two questions, to 
which the attention must be particularly directed, namely, 
1. Whether he 1s blindly partial to any particular country ? 
2 Whether he 1s inclined to favour any particular system 
of political government? Patriotic and political preju- 
dices, however necessary to tighten the bonds of human 
society, ought to be carefully excluded from history , the 
main object of which 1s, to unfold the nature of man, as 
acted upon by different religions, climates, and govern- 
ments When, however, the writer of history starts with 
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the design of shewing the superiority of any particular 
society of men, or of any particular form of government, 
it generally happens, that the love of system gives a 
tincture to statements, even accurate in themselves, which 
hinders the reader from detecting the truth. Itis another 
ment of Herodotus, that his work 1s free from such de- 
fects he praises and censures by turns all the nations he 
has to mention, and leaves the reader to frame his own 
judgment respecting their comparative ranks in the scale 
of moral and political discipline He has been accused of 
harbouring a grudge against the Corinthians that people 
of merchants was not, probably, an object of great interest 
to a man of elegant acquirements and refined taste, and, 
from the eagerness with which Herodotus seems to seize 
every opportunity of producing such facts as may dete- 
riorate the respect for their national character, one might 
also be tempted to suppose that the charge brought 
against him was not entirely unfounded But even the 
parts of the History connected with this people afford 
ample evidence of his honest and upright mode of deal- 
ing: the Corinthians are represented as playimg by far 
the most honourable and decisive part m the conference 
of the Lacedeemonian confederates, respecting the expe- 
diency of replacing the Pisistratide m the tyranny of 
Athens —“ If you persist,” says the Corinthian represen- 
tative to the hankerers after universal power, “if you 
“persist in endeavouring to replace Hippias on his 
‘‘ throne, know that the Cormtluans will not second you ” 
iors vutv KopivOfoug ye ov ouvatvéovras® Aga, after 
pourtraying in vivid colours, perhaps indeed too vivid, the 
dastardly conduct of Adimantus, the Cormthian admiral, 
at the battle of Salamis, he takes care to state, that he 
speaks from the authority of the Athenians, whose re- 


port was contradicted by the universal testimony of 
Greece” 
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But perhaps, after all, the greatest proof that can be 
adduced of the veracity and umpartiality of Herodotus 1s 
the recitation of his History at the Olympic games. This 
event seems to be too well authenticated to admit of any 
doubt its probability 1s likewise not a little mcreased by 
the evident marks which the History itself bears of having 
been composed for the purpose of recitation hence those 
pleonastic sentences so often occurring at the termmation 
of the different branches of the narrative, such as, rocavTa 
pev Suwpdtuv répt cipno6w, and many others too frequent 
to enumerate they are m Herodotus much more nume- 
rous than might even be expected in an author that wrote 
before paragraphic divisions came into vogue, and can 
only be accounted for under the supposition, that they 
were intended to direct the attention of the hearer to those 
parts where the narrative changes its subject Now, at 
the time that Herodotus read his History at the Olympic 
games, 1t was only one hundred years since Cyrus had 
destroyed the empire of the Medes , not more than ninety- 
seven since he had conquered Cresus, not more than 
seventy smce Cyrus himself had died, and about thirty- 
six years since Xeraes commenced his expedition against 
Greece. It may therefore be assumed, that, among the 
persons composing the audience of the Historian, there 
must have been some individuals who had actually shared 
in the war, and many who were acquainted, by immediate 
tradition, with all the events of that glorious struggle 
unless, then, Herodotus had stated the truth, particularly 
in every thing respecting the Greek nations, there can be 
no doubt that some person would have been found to have 
contradicted the eloquent but false narrator had that 
been the case, some of the detractors, whom the well-earned 
fame of Herodotus excited against him 1n subsequent times, 
would not have failed to make proper use of a circumstance 
so favourable to ther own designs but Plutarch, the 
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most bitter of the critics of Herodotus, who even grasps at 
the opportunity afforded by the use of equivocal terms” 
to ground his accusation against Herodotus of malignity, 
and whose disgraceful tract subsists to this day, mentions 
no such circumstance 1t 1s therefore highly probable that 
no such contradictor was found The whole of Greece 
assembled must consequently have been convinced of the 
veracity of the History, and surely modern readers can- 
not require a safer warrant of its authenticity, so far at 
least as the Grecian history 1s in any respect concerned. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF HERODOTUS 


As to the political principles of Herodotus, he has ex- 
plained them too clearly for the most careless reader to be 
in doubt what they really were he was a republican 
this 1s proved, not only by the events of his life, but like- 
wise by his own words dyAot 08 od Kar’ év povvov, dAAG 
mavrayn, 9 ionyopin as EoTt XpRUA Grovdaiov™ The truth 
of which observation he illustrates by the rapid rise of the 
Athenian commonwealth, after the expulsion of the tyrants 
We must beware, however, of attributmg an improper 
and too extensive sense to the word zsagorza_ 1t certainly 
means, in Herodotus, nothing more than the even-handed 
award of justice according to law, and the equal mght, 
possessed by all citizens, of raising themselves to rank in 
the state, by the proper cultivation of the talents with which 
Providence may have blessed them Thuis liberty was in- 
compatible with the existence of the Tupavvos, who was 
obliged to ensure the possession of an usurped throne by 
the partiality of favour shewn to his own creatures it 
might, however, be co-existent with the BaoiAevs, as at 
Sparta for mstance, where, although there were two 
kings", the law was the sole master, both over the kings 
and the subjects”. The Historian even appears anxious, 
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in different places, to umpress on the Grecian readeis a fact 
which they seem to have been unwilling to believe, 
namely, that the Persian nation were not without the true 


feelings of liberty. In the Third Book, the seven gran- 
dees, having put the Mag: to death, hold counsel on what 


form of government it will be expedient to adopt, now 
that the direct line from Cyrus 1s extinct: the respective 


speakers shew the advantages of a democracy, of an 
aristocracy, of amonarchy the proposal of retaining the 
monarchical form of government at last prevails. It 
would be the height of folly to suppose that the very 
words written by the Historian were really spoken by the 
orators. the mtention of Herodotus was, no doubt, to shew 
the Greeks, that people who have as good ideas of the ad- 
vantages of liberty as those on which the best republicans 
are wont to pride themselves, may choose, owing to va- 
rious circumstances, to subject themselves to a monarchy 

indeed, have we not seen the reasoning of Darius exem- 
plified, mits minutest details, by the Revolution of France ? 
This fact, however, some of the Grecians were unwilling 
to allow. hence the strong expression of the Historian— 
Kat EAéyOnoay Adyot amiorot ev Eviowst ‘EAAQVa, EAEXOno av 
§ dv"  Mardonuus, the Persian satrap, gives a democra- 
tical constitution to the Ionian states, an extraordinary 
circumstance 1n the eyes of the Greek republicans, which 
Herodotus takes care™ to produce, as a corroboration of 
the probability of the sentiments placed in the mouths of 
the conspirators against the Magi. Although a repubhi- 
can, therefore, by principle, Herodotus was willing to 
allow that every nation knew best what government was 
fitting for itself “For,” says he, in one place, “‘ were one 
“ to offer all nations to make their choice of the best laws 
* out of all codes, they would each, after mature reflection. 
* select their own, so convinced 1s every nation that its 
“ own imstitutions are much the best®” It must not be 
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inferred, however, that Herodotus approved that phable 
maxim, which travellers have not unfrequently made the 
excuse for disgraceful conduct, namely, to fit one’s beha- 
viour to the customs of the country one may happen to 
be residing mm for a time, or, according to the foolish 
proverb, “To do at Rome, as Rome does.” Herodotus 
mentions the courageous manner in which the Spartans, 
sent to Xerxes as a satisfaction for the heralds who had 
been murdered, upheld the dignity of their national 
usages”, with as much high-minded pride as an English- 
man could relate the very same conduct exemplified m 
the ambassador of his own nation to the court of China. 


STYLL OF ITCRODOTUS 


It can scarcely be necessary to say any thimg on the 
beauties of the diction of Herodotus, as on this subject 
both the ancients and moderns are all agreed. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, a good judge on these points, assigns to 
Herodotus the same rank and class in style among histo- 
rians, as to Homer among the epic poets, to Sophocles 
among the tragedians, and to Demosthenes among the 
orators Herodotus wrote for the people, his object, 
therefore, was to instruct, hence simplicity and clearness 
are the mam and distinctive features of his style. if he 
has to describe any place, he takes, as 1t were, the reader 
by the hand, and leads him over it 1m his descriptions of 
the actions of men, he selects precisely the language be- 
fitting their station, their age, and their rank, and m the 
art of making his personages display character in their 
discourses, he has been excelled by none but Shakspeare, 
although perhaps equalled in the modern day by the 
author of the Scotch novels _In short, in his language, as 
well as in every thing else, Herodotus gives manifest proof 
that his knowledge was acquired by actual and direct 1n- 
tercourse with mankind, and not with books. It was this 
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practical knowledge that enabled him to discover and 
believe that the Phoenicians had circumnavigated Africa, 
and that the Caspian was a sea of itself, two important 
truths, which Strabo, a most respectable and learned writer 
of later times, could not be brought to admit. To this 
practical knowledge he was hkewise indebted for the easy 
freedom and sweet simplicity of is style , which, compared 
with the studied elegancies of some writers, are as much 
superior, as the healthy breeze of the open field 1s to the 
perfumed air of a confined apartment 


CONCLUSION. 


In this Translation of the Works of Herodotus, the object 
has been, to give a correct version of the original, mm as 
simple and clear language as possible, simplicity and 
clearness bemg regarded as the most strikmg charac- 
teristics of style in the original. The Notes have been 
composed in the two-fold view, of illustrating the meaning 
of the Historian, and of explaining the grammatical con- 
struction of his language The comments of the latter 
class have been written principally with the view of 
directing the attention of the student m Greek to the 
peculiarities of structure in the text, lest, prompted by 
indolence, he should imagine that a perusal of a trans- 
lation may answer the purpose of a careful study of the 
author himself 
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H8RODOTUS, intending to develope the causes of the hostility between the 
Greeks and the Barbartans, in the first place records the mutual rapes of 
women commtited by the two partes that of Io,1, thas of Europa and 
Medea, 2, that of Helen, 3 1n doing which, he states the accounts given both 
by the Persians and the Phoenicians. Then, as Cresus, king of the Lydians, 
was the first to attack the Greeks with arms, 5, he enters on the Lydian 
Atstory,6 The first kengs of the Lydtans, then, sprang from Atys , the second 
dynasty from Hercules, 7, the last of whom, Candaules, having been kalled by 
Gyges, 8—12, the kingdom ts transferred to the Mermnade Then follows the 
history of Gyges, 13,14, that of Ardys, 15, under whose reign the Commertang 
made an terrupiton tnto Asta, and took Sardss, 15, that of Sadyattes, 16, that 
of Alyaties, 18, 25, who expelled the Cummerians from Asta Digresstons are 
enterposed, relating to Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Miletus, and Pertander, the 
tyrant of Corenth, cotemporary with whom was Arton, saved by a dolphin, 
20—24  Alyattes es suceceded by his son Cresus, 26, who subjugates the 
Astattc Greeks, and extends hts power over the whole of Asia, as far as the 
Halys, 26—28 Cresus ts admonished unsuccesafully, by Solon of Athens, to 
hold no one happy, unt he have ended fe tn happiness, 29—33 Croesus ts 
visited with great calamity his son Atys ts killed, unwtttingly, wn the chase, by 
Adrastus, a Phrygian refugee, 34—45. The Medes haveng been conquered 
by Cyrus, Crasus, alarmed at the growtng power of the Perstans, first sends 
round to make ireal of the oracles of the Greeks, 46—52 , and then consulis 
about levying war against Cyrus an ambiguous answer ts returned, which 
Cresus tnterprets as favourable to himself, and thercfore undertakes the 
erpedtiion, first sending to court the alliance of the Greeks, the chief nations 
of whom, at that time, were the Athemans and Lacedemonians the former 
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sprung from the Pelasgs, the latter from the Hellenes, 66, seg The empire 
of the Athentans was then held by Piststratus, 59—64 > the Lacedemonsans had 
veceived excellent laws from Lycurgus, 65, and conquered the Tegeans, 66, seq 
The Lacedamonians frame an allance with Croesus, 69. Cresus crosses the 
Halys, and engages Cyrus with dubtous success tn the Pterian plain, 75, seq. 
Returning from Sardss, he sends for asststance from the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Lacedemonians,77 Cyrus meanwhile follows rapidly on the heels of 
Crasus ; conquers the Lydian army before the town; besteges Sardis, which 
he takes, together with Cresus himself, 79—85 The country and manners of 
the Lydians are briefly desortbed, 93, seq The htstory then passes to Cyrus, 95. 
The emprre of Asta had been five hundred and twenty years tn the hands of the 
Assyrians: the Medes were the first to assert ther freedom. ther example 
was followed by other nations The Medes, after eleven years of anarchy, 
choose Desoces for thetr king, 95—101 He ts succeeded by Phraortes, 102: 
Phraortes ts succeeded by Cyaxvares, who expels the Scythians, who had taken 
possession of Asta, and subjects the Assyrians, 103—106 Astyages, the son of 
Cyaxeres, admontshed by a dream, gives hts daughter Mandane tn marrage to 
a Persian, Cambyses he delwvers the child born of that marriage to Harpagus, 
with orders to put tt to death Harpagus gtves the child to a herdsman, wrth 
orders to expose tt , but the herdsman, prevatled upon by hes own wife, educates 
the child as his own = Cyrus, thus preserved, having reached hts tenth year, ts 
recognised by his grandfather Astyages, and sent safe nto Persia Harpagus, 
however, ts puntshed tn @ most cruel manner, 107—121 Harpagus, destrous 
of being avenged of the wnjury he had recewed at the hands of Astyages, prompts 
Cyrus to rise up against hts grandfather Cyrus excites the Persians to rebel- 
lion, 122-126 The Medes are routed tn two battles, and Astyages himself ts 
taken prisoner, 127—130 The manners of the Perstans are described, 131— 
140. After conquering Crasus, Cyrus directs his arms against the Astatic 
Greeks , but before the Htstortan describes the war, he gives an account of the 
situation of Jonsa, the origsn, enststution and manners of sts enhalitants, 142— 
148, the same with respect to ZEolts,149 Cyrus, having once more subdued 
the Lydians, who had rebelled, 154—160, sends Harpagus agatnst the Ionsand, 
among whom the Phoceans and Tetans forsake their towns, and establish 
themselves elsewhere: the rest submit 162—170 Cara and Lycia are next 
subdued, 171—176 Inthe mean tume, Cyrus in person subdues Upper Asia 
description af Babylon, and hestory of Semsramis and Nstocris, 177—187 
Cyrus conquers the Babylonians in battla, drives them within the city, which 
he besseges, and captures by stratagem, 188—191 In this place, the terrstory 
of the Babylomans, thewr wnstitutions, laws, manners, diet, &c are desertbed, 
192—200 A? last, Cyrus, carrying war agatnst the Massageia, crosses the 
Araxes, and ts sigen by Queen Tomyrts, 201 to the end 
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Heronvorvs of Halcarnassus' here makes known the 
result of his researches and mquiries’, m order that the 
deeds of men may not be obliterated by time, nor the great 
and wonderful works, achieved by both Hellenes and bar- 
barians, be reft of renown among other subjects, he will 


explam the cause that gave rise to the spirit of war between 
them® 


The Persians, skilled sh history‘, assert, therefore, that 
the Phenicians were the original authors of this feud For 
these people, having migrated from the Erythrian sea, as it 
is called, to the Mediterranean’, and settled in the country 
that they now mbhabit, applied forthwith to long naviga- 
tions exporting Egyptian and Assyrian merchandize, they 
touched at various places, among others, at Argos, a town 
which, 1n those days, surpassed, 1n every respect‘, all in the 


country now called Hellas’ 


1 Matt. Gr Gram 273 

2 Literally ‘this 1s the narrative 
or history of Herodotus ” 

3 See Schweigh Not. Herod. vol 
ul p 4 

4 Noyes 6 rig sorogias temrsiges He- 
sych 

5 <¢ This sea,” that 18 to say, the 
Mediterranean ‘ The Erythrian’ 
or Red Sea, answering to the present 
Indian Ocean, and comprising the 
present Red Sea or Gulf of Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Bay of Ben- 
gal Herod 1v 39 vin 89 


Having arrived at this town 


© Matt 404 6 sgolyuv, to eroel, 
to surpass , with the genitive of that 
over which it excels, and the dative 
of the thing 1n which it excelled 
Schweigh in Lex Herod —WUarcher 
translates, ‘‘ That town surpassed 
then all those in the country, &c ”’, 
and, in 8 note, observes, that in the 
phrase weotixey daacs ra ly oH ‘Enadd,, 
ray 18 necessarily governed by daa: 

" Thucyd 1 2, 3 BdgBapos, * an 
a non-Hellenian ” Jerod 1 
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of Argos, the Phenicians, we are told, spread forth their 
cargo; and on the fifth or sixth day from their commg, when 
they had nearly disposed of their cargo, several women came 
down to the sea-side, among whom was the king's daughter, 
whose name, according to the Phoenicians as well as the 
Hellenes, was Io, daughter of Inachus. While these women 
were standing near the stern of the vessel, and chaffering*® 
such wares as took most their fancy, the Phenicians, shout- 
ing to one another, made a sally on them the consequence 
was, although most of the women made their escape, the 
sailors seized Io, together with a few others, threw them on 
board the vessel, and set sail for Egypt’ Thus, varying 
from the Hellenic account, the Persians describe the depar- 
ture of Io to Egypt, and to this refer the first beginning 
of unlawful violence Subsequently, they say, certam Hel- 
lenes—for they are unable to produce their names—landed 
at Tyre in Phoenicia, and carried off the king’s daughter, 
Europa. These men were, in all probability, Cretans. In 
so acting, they certamly did no more than hike for hke but 
after these events, the Hellenes were the authors of the 
second instance of violence: for they came, 1n a long ship”, 
to Za, on the river Phasis, mn Colchis, from whence, after 
despatching the other business for which they had come, 
they carried off the king’s daughter, Medea The Colchian 
prince’, m consequence, sent into Hellas a herald, to 
demand justice of the rape, and claim back his daughter 

the Hellenes, however, made answer, that as those of Asia 
had not given satisfaction for the violence shewn to Io of 
Argos, so neither would they, on their part, give any to 
them. It 1s also said, that, in the second generation follow- 
ing these events, Alexander” the son of Priam, having heard 
of these occurrences, determmed to procure himself, b 

force, a wife out of Hellas, bemg fully convinced that he 
should not be compelled to make any reparation, masmuch 
as the Hellenes themselves had not done so Alexander, 
accordingly, stole Helena, and the Hellenes thought proper 
to send instantly messengers to reclaum Helena, and de- 
mand justice for such an outrage; but the other party 


8 Matt 342 Herod. v 6 

9 Matt 554 

0 << Long ship,” buil¢ long and 
narrow, for the purpose of velocity 
the merchant vessels were more round, 
for stowage. The long vessels were 
vessels of war, the round vessels, 
merchantmen andtransports ITAci» 


oreoyyuAm, Poprnyy ondovers maxed yas 
Te woAsuixne svoecgovew  Ulpian in 
Orat Dem contra Lept. p 599, E 
Larcher 

11 The Colchian * understand, 
‘ruler,’ ‘sovereign,’ or ‘prince’ 

2 More generally known by the 
name of Paris 
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replied to the proposers™, by “objecting the rape of Medea , 
“that, not having themselves given satisfaction, nor made 
“the required restitution, they should expect such redress 
“from others” Until then, therefore, nothmg had occurred 
between the two races, say the Persians, with the exception 
merely of a few rapes but, from that period, the Hellenes 
were, in truth, greatly to blame, being the first to levy war 
against Asia, ere they of Asia made any attack on Europe 
now they hold it to be the crime of a wicked man, to ravish 
women, but that of a simpleton, to trouble oneself about 
revenge, for prudent men ought to take no account of 
such females, since 1t 1s evident, that, without their own 
consent, they could not be forced the Persians conse- 
quently declare, that they of Asia never troubled them- 
selves about women that are stolen away , whereas the Hel- 
lenes, for the sake of a Lacedemoman girl, collected an 
immense fleet, and then, passing over into Asia, overthrew 
the power of Priam. From that time, they have considered 
the Hellenic race as their foes. for the Persians claim" 
Asia, and the there residing foreign tribes, as cee to 
themselves, while they regard Europe, and the Hellenic 
people, as wholly distinct : 

Such 1s the account of the Persians, and to the capture of 
Troy they attribute their antipathy to the Hellenes The 
Pheenicians, on the other hand, do not assent to the Persian 
statement concerning Io they affirm, they made no use of 
violence”™ to remove her into Egypt, but that, havmg formed 
@ connexion with the master of the merchant-vessel, she 
found herself with child; and dreading, mn consequence, the 
rebukes of her parents, sailed away, of her own accord, with 
the Phenicians, to avoid detection The above, therefore, 
are the accounts of the Persians and the Phenicians = It 1s 
not my intention, however, to decide whether things were so, 
or otherwise, but I shall now, after previously pointing out 
the man I myself know to have been the first to commit 
deeds of violence against the Hellenes, proceed on the sequel 
of my History, touching alike the small and the large estates 
of men: for of such as were of old and mighty, many have 
become weak, while of those flourishing in my day, many 
were originally msignificant conscious, therefore, of the 
universal frailty of human prosperity, I shall commemorate 
both umpartially 


8 woosrxouives, instead of the dative Not Herod vol in p 9 
agreeing with og So, ahttle below, —** oxsstvras, “claim for themselves.” 
occurs a similar anacolouthia, évai- See Herod 1 94 1x 15, 
ciévewy for ararrioves See Schweigh 5 Matt 413 
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Croesus was by birth a Lydian, son of Alyattes, and had 
usurped. the supremacy over the nations withm the Halys, 
a river that runs between the Syrians” and Paphlagonians, 
from south to north, and falls mto the Euxme sea. This 
Croesus was the first of the aliens, we know of, that subjected 
any of the Hellenes to the payment of tribute, and united 
others to himself by alliance. He not only reduced the 
Ionian, Zohan and Dorian settlers in Asia, but also framed 
a treaty of friendship with the Lacedemomans Previous 
to Cresus’s empire, all the Hellenes had been free, for the 
expedition of the Cummerians, which was anterior to Croesus, 
although directed agamst Ionia, was not so much a subjuga- 
tion of states, as an irruption, having rapine for its object”. 
The empire, which had previously been m the possession of 
the Heraclide, passed over to the hne of Creesus, called the 
Mermnadss, in the following manner. Candaules, named 
Myrsilus by the Hellenes, was tyrant of Sardis, and a de- 
scendant of Alczus the son of Hercules for Agron son of 
Ninus, grandson of Belus, great-grandson of Alceeus, was 
the first king of Sardis on the Heraclid line, and Candaules 
son of Myrsus the last The previous rulers of this country, 
predecessors of Agron, were the progeny of Lydus son of 
Atys, from whom the whole nation, originally called Mzo- 
nians, took the name of Lydians The Heraclide, sprung 
from a female-slave of Jardanus and from Hercules, having 
been entrusted with the affairs” by the above famuly, seized 
the power, according to an oracular behest they ruled for 
twenty-two generations” of men, five hundred and five years, 
the son inheriting the throne from the father, down to Can- 
daules the son of Myrsus. This Candaules, therefore, was 
enamoured of his wife impelled by his love, he fancied to 
himself that she was by far the most beautiful of all women 
I must first observe™, that one of his body-guards, Gyges 


1© eveavves, the usurper over a peo- 
ple once free or under a Baoiass. it 
applies sometimes even to a ruler i1n- 
vested with conditional power only 
** Omnes autem et habentur et dicun- 
tur tyranns, qui potestate perpetua in 
e& civitate, que libertate usa sit” 
Cor Nep Mialtiad 

” The Syrians (not to be con- 
founded with Tyrians), or Leuco- 
Syri, are the same as the Cappa- 
docians Herod 1 72 

18 The irruption here alluded to 
occurred under the reign of the Ly- 
dian Ardys Herod 1 15 

id ixireapdivrss, &01 1 pass of im- 


reiwopas, mee cure traditur—mths com- 
miltitur ow Ano imirerecparas, Hom 
Il n 25 cus populs commiss: sunt 
Herodotus often uses this expression 
11121] 11 155,157, ete Larcher 

20 The word yim% 18s, apparently, 
here taken 1n a sense somewhat dif- 
ferent from what 1t bears 1n other 
places (Herod 1 143), but, for the 
actual reigns from father to son, 
twenty-three years each, on an ave- 
rage 

41 Concerning this hyperbaton, 
Gonsult Matt 613,1v, and more par- 
ticularly Schweigh Not Herod vol 
11. p 22, at the bottom 
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the son of Dascylus, was his particular favounte , to whom 
he was wont to confide his more important affairs, and exag- 
gerating especially his consort’s beauty to this person. Can- 
daules, after a brief lapse of time, (for he was doomed to be 
miserable) addressed Gyges 1n these words. “ Gyges, I think 
“ you give me no credit, when I attempt to describe to you 
“the beauties of my wife the ears of men, we know, are 
“ more incredulous than their eyes: I will have you see her 
“naked” Gyges, uttermg a loud exclamation, rephed: 
“‘ My lord! what unseemly language do you hold, enjoimmng 
“‘me to cast my eyes on my naked queen! At the same 
“time woman strips off her garments, she casts off her 
“ modesty also Our fathers of old devised the maxums of 
“ virtue, and it 1s our duty to follow them among these 1s 
“this saying, ‘ Let every man look to his own concerns’ I 
“ firmly believe this lady to be the most beautiful in the 
“ world, but entreat you not to exact any thing wicked.” 
By this reply, Gyges sought to combat the proposal, dreading 
that some harm might accrue to himself But the king re- 
sumed in these words: “ Take courage, my Gyges: be not 
“ fearful that I have any design to tempt you by this dis- 
“course. be not alarmed at any disagreable consequences 
“to yourself, on the part of my wife First and foremost”, 
“‘ T will take care she shall not even know that she has been 
“seen by you [ will place you in the room we sleep 1, 
“ behind the open door, and when I enter, and my wife fol- 
“ lows me to bed, there stands hard by the entrance an arm- 
“ chair™, on which she will lay each of her garments, as she 
“ casts them off there, at your leisure, you may take the op- 
“ portunity of looking at her, and when she steps from the 
“ chair towards the bed, you will be at her back then, have 
“a care, and mind she do not get a glimpse of you, as you go 


“ out by the door” Gyges was unable toevade he held him- 10 


self therefore ready Candaules, on the other hand, when he 
thought 1t was time to go to bed, took Gyges into the sleepmg- 
chamber; and immediately after, the lady made her appear- 
ance, and Gyges saw her as she came in and laid her clothes 
onthe chair _ the lady, turnmg then her back to him, stepped 
forward to the bed, and he crept softly out , but she spied him 
ashe went away She saw what her husband had been doing, 
but modesty restramed her from crymg out, nor did she shew 
any emotion”, bemg determined to have revenge on Can- 


* See Herod 11 44 Matt 330,332 board, the seat of dignity, the king’s 
3 £eynv, without the article, tor iv throne, the judge’s bench 
i 25 Rather, “ she pretended total ig- 
a Fy ” 
24 Spoves, an arm-chair with a foot- norance of what had occurred 
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daules for among the Lydians, and even almost all other 
foreign nations, it is held a great disgrace, for a man even, to 
be seen naked. She accordingly held her peace for the 
time, and made nothing known, but as soon as day dawned, 
she ordered such of her household as she saw were the most 
attached to her person to be ready, and summoned Gyges 
to her presence He, fancymg she knew nothing of what 
had taken place, came as soon as he was called. indeed, he 
was wont, even before, to attend whenever the queen sent for 
him As soon as Gyges arrived, the lady addressed him 
thus “ Here, Gyges, I give you your choice of two ways, 
“that are open to you: take which you lke: for, either 
“you shall put to death Candaules, and take possession of 
“ myself and the Lydian throne, or you shall yourself perish 
“by the hands of these** thus, obeying Candaules in all 
“things, you may hereafter behold no more what 1s not 
“ lawful to you. Therefore, either he that gave such counsel 
*¢ shall be cut off, or you, who have seen me naked, and have 
* done what 1s not decent” Gyges stood some time amazed 
at this speech. then he besought the queen not to chain him 
down to the necessity of such a choice. he was, however, 
unable to persuade, but saw before his eyes the necessity in 
which he was placed, either to destroy his master, or to be 
destroyed himself by others. he elected, therefore, to survive, 
and so put the followmg question ‘“ Since you compel me, 
“ however against my will, to murder my lord and master, 
“come, let me hear also in what manner we shall lay our 
“ handson him” The queen resumed, and said “The onset 
“ shall be from the very spot where he exhibited me naked 

“the blow shall be struck when he hes asleep.” The plot 
thus laid, at mghtfall (for she would not let Gyges go, and 
he had no mode of escape, being forced either to kill Can- 
daules or be himself killed) he followed the lady to the bed- 
room: she put a dagger in his hand, and concealed him 
behind the same door some time after, when Candaules 
was asleep, Gyges crept up to him, and, inflicting a mortal 
thrust, won both the woman and the kingdom. [Of this 
event, Archilochus, who flourished about this period, has made 
mention, in an iambic trimeter poem.}] Gyges obtained, 
accordingly, the power; in which he was confirmed by the 
authority of the Delphian oracle , for the Lydians, exasperated 
at the murder of Candaules, were up m arms, and the par- 
tisans of Gyges came to these terms with the rest of the 


6 oérw, “thus”? sheseemstohave prepared to kill him, 1f he hesitated 
pointed to her attendants, who stood to accept the proposal 
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Lydians, that 1f the oracle should declare Gyges hing of the 
Lydians, he should rule, if not, he was to give back the power 
again to the Herachde Accordingly, the oracle acknow- 
ledged Gyges, and so he became king it must be observed, 
however, that the Pythia added, ‘ Vengeance would be vouch- 
safed to the Heraclide on the fifth generation of Gyzges ,° 
but of this prophecy neither the Lydians nor then kings 
took any account, until 1t was fulfilled’ 

Such, therefore, was the way 1 which the Mermnadex 
possessed themselves of the supreme power, and deprived 
the Herachde Gyges, become sovereign, sent no mconsi- 
derable gifts to Delphi, most of the silver offerings at that 
shrine are his” but, besides the silver, he dedicated also 
abundance of gold, and, among the rest, what” 1s especially 
deserving of mention, are the wine-bowls”™ of gold, conse- 
erated by him, six in number These wine-bowls stand in 
the treasury of the Corinthians, and are thuty talents in 
weight —Correctly speaking, however, tlus t1easu: v does not 
belong to the whole Corintluan people, but 1s that of Cypselus 
son of Eetion —This Gygcs was the first alien, we hnow of, 

tat made any dedications at Delplu, with the exception of 
Midas son of Gordius, king of Pmygia, for that prince 
dedicated the royal throne on which he sat in judgment, an 
object worthy of being looked at Thus thione lics in the 
same place as the wine-bowls of Gyges The gold and 
silver presented by Gyges are by the Dc]phians denominated 
Gygads”, from the founder’s name ‘Tus prince, after his 
accession to the throne, made also an mroad on Miletus and 
Smyrna, and captured the fort of Colophon He performed 
no other great action, during his reign of forty years, all but 
two I shall therefore dismiss him, having said thus much. 


pos 


1 


I must however mention Ardys, the son and successor of 15 


Gyges he took Priene, and invaded Miletus During the 
time that he ruled” at Sardis, the Cimmerians, driven from 
their seats by the Scytluans, came into Asia, and obtained 
possession of Sardis, the citadel excepted 

Ardys, after a reign of fifty years, all but one”, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sadyattes, who occupied the throne during 


27 See Herod 1 94 water and wine were mixed it was 

8 The construction is perhapsthis usually placed on atripod, but some- 
GAA soa piv ior wrabnuara apyvew wv times was made with a foot or stand, 
AsrQois, rovemy ra wAsiora tervei But like a goblet 
see Matt 445, c 31 Matt 414 2,6 

%° eed for os Matt 201 32 Matt 337 Comp Heiod 1 23, 59 

4 The crater was a bowl in which ™ Matt 141 obs | 
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twelve years Sadyattes was succeeded by Alyattes. This 
prince [ Alyattes | waged war against Cyaxares™, a descendant 
of Deioces, and against the Medes _ he drove the Cimmerians 
out of Asia he took Smyrna, a city peopled from Colophon, 
and invaded Clazomenz from this last, however, he came 
off, not as he wished*, beg sorely beaten The other 
actions most deserving of description, performed by this 
17 king during his reign, are these He inherited from his 
father”, and followed up, the war against the people of Mi- 
letus, overrunning and harassing their territory m the 
manner Iam going to relate At the time the fruits were 
ripe on the ground, he marched his troops ito the country, 
to the sound of hfes and stringed imstruments, and of flutes 
masculine and femme” When Alyattes entered Milesia, 
he would not pull down the farm-houses scattered about the 
fields, nor set fire to them, nor wrench the doors, but left 
them standing as they were on the other hand, he never 
returned until he had destroyed all the plants and fruits of 
the earth, for this :eason, that the Milesians prevailing by 
sea, a blockade by the Jand-forces would be imp acticable 
The motive, however, that led the Lydian prince not to pull 
down the houses, was, that the Milesians might come from 
the city to till and sow the ground, so that, when he renewed 
his inroads, he should, in consequence of then husbandry, 
18 have sometlung to plunder, Acting thus, he cariied on the 
war eleven years, mm the course of which, two great defeats 
befel the Milesians, one at the battle of Limenaium im their 
own territory, the other im the plam of the Meander Dur- 
ing six years, therefore, of the eleven, Sadyattes the son of 
Ardys still occupied the throne of Lydia, and was, in that 
period, the leader of these inroads on Miletus, for Sadyattes 
it was that began the war but during the five yeais subse- 
quent to the six, Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, mheriting 
(as I just observed”) the war from his fathe1, prosecuted it 


34 Herod 1 74 Phraortes, father 
of Cyaxsres, ruled over Media in the 
days of Ardys, the grandsire of Aly- 
attes This was the second irruption 
of the Cimmerians see Herod 1 6 

© aux ws nbsrAs wornddats Such 18 
the manner in which the Greeks 
expressed themselves, in order to 
soften, 1n some measure, what might 
be too harsh in a narration In the 
Andromache of Euripides, theChorus, 
addressing itself to Pelens (to whom 
they were bringing the corpse of his 
grandson), savs, “‘ Unfortunate old 


man! you receive in your palace the 
son of Achilles, not as you could wish ”” 
Larcher 

© See Matt 588 
+ 37) The masculine and feminine 
flutes or fifes were probably two dif- 
ferent soits of musical mstruments 
The wnxcis was an ancient instru- 
ment, the invention of the Lvdians, 
described as roavy opdev xai woAuanenov- 
xoy it was in late: times confounded 
with the avez —Concerning the power 
of ors, see Matt 592, 6 

38 See Herod 1 17 
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vigorously”. None of the Ionians, however, affoided any 
help to the Milesians, saving the people of Chios, who came 
to their assistance, m return for a similar seivice” for, at 
a former period, the Mulesians had taken the part of the 
Chians, in the war against the Erythraans*' In the twelfth 
yéar, the harvest being again set on fire by the army, the 
following accident occurred as soon as the halm was lighted, 
the flames, fanned by the wind, caught a temple of Minerva, 
called the Assesian the temple, thus set on fre, was burnt 
to the ground At the immediate time, no notice was taken 
of tlis, but after the return of the expedition to Sardis, Aly- 
attes fell sick the disease lasting a considerable time, he 
sent some person to consult the oracle at Delphi—whether 
counselled by somebody, 01 himself conceiving the 1dca, to 
send and inqune of the god concerning his malady the 
Pytiua, however, 1efused to make any 1esponse to the per- 
sons who came to Delpln, until they had :ebuilt the temple 
of Minerva, which they had set on fire at Assesus in the ter- 
ritory of Milesia So far I know what took place, by the 
information [ obtuned from the Delphians To which the 
Milesians add the following patticulars That ‘Periander 
the son of Cypselus, who was a most imtimate friend of 
Thrasybulus, then the 1uler of Miletus, having ascertained 
what answer the oracle had made to Alyattes, sent off a 
messenger to report it to Thrasybulus, so that, knowmg 
all beforehand, he might take some counsel for the present 


iw 
=) 


conjuncture  Alyattes, appiised by Ins incssengers, forth- 21 


with sent a herald to Miletus, requesting to make a truce 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians till such time as he 
should have rebuilt the temple the herald, therefore, went 
his way to Miktus, and incanwinle Thrasybulus, authenti- 
cally informed of all particulars, and knowing what were 
the intentions of Alyattes, devised the following artifice He 
collected in the market-square all the wheat there was in 
the place, the property of himself and others, and notified to 
the Mulesians that, when he gave the signal, they should all 
fall to drinking and eating among themselves’ This was 
erranged and commanded by Thrasybulus for the purpose 
that the Sardiman herald, after witnessing the vast quantity 
of corn heaped up, and the inhabitants enjoying themselves, 


3 Hostilities against Miletus began 4! The citizens of Erythre, one of 
with the dynasty of the Mermnadx, the Toman states See Herod 1 142 
and continued under every king of = * Conceining Periander, see Herod 
that house, with vanous interrup- 11 48 
tions (1 14, 15, 17) 4 Matt 413 
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should report accordingly to Alyattes And so mdeed 
matters came to pass, for the herald, having seen these 
things, and communicated the message from Alyattes to 
Thrasybulus, went back to Sardis, and I am informed that 
the reconciliation was brought about by this, and nothing 
more: for Alyattes had hoped that a severe famine was 
raging in Miletus, and that the people were ground down 
to extreme misery, but now he heard from the herald, re- 
turned from Miletus, a statement so directly opposite to 
what he had pictured to himself Soon after, a reconciliation 
took place between the two parties a treaty was fiamed, on 
the condition“ they should be mutual friends and allies 
Alyattes built two temples of Minerva at Assesus instead of 
one, and he himself recovered from sickness 

23 Periander, the person who gave notice to Thrasybulus of 
the oracle, was the son of Cypselus, he was sovereign over 
Corinth im his life-time, there occurred an astonishing pro- 
digy, according to the account of the Corinthians, which 1s 
borne out by that of the Lesbians, That Arion, a native of 
Methymna, was conveyed by a dolplun to Tenarum he was 
second to no cithern-player* of that age“, and was the first 
man, we know of", that invented, named, and performed the 

24 dithyrambus at Corimth®” It 1s asserted, that tlis Arion, 
after spending a considerable portion of Ins time” at the 
court of Periander, conceived a wish to cross over mto Italy 
and Sicily: having there accumulated, by his profession, great 
wealth, he determined to return back to Corinth He took 
his departure, in consequence, from Tarantum, and confiding 
IN none more than Corinthians, he fi eighted a merchant-bark, 
manned by a crew of that nation The maziners however, 
when at sea”, conspired to thi ow Arion overboard, and take 
to themselves his money the musician, aware of their pro- 
ject, entreated that they would spare his hfe, offering to 
deliver up to them Ins money, but he was unable to prevail 
upon them, the sailois ordering him either to lay violent 
hands on limself, so that he might find sepulture on shore, 
or to jump imstantly mto the sea Arion, reduced to this 
strait, requested, smce such was their pleasure, to be per- 
mitted to stand at the poop, 1n full attire, and sing _he pledged 


4 ie’ SS) =Matt 585, 6 nam producere, agere) fabulam ’— 
4% The xidagwdos played the cithar Schweig Ler Herod Matthim, 473 
or cithern, accompanying himself “ Matt 442, 2 
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CLIO I 25, 26 13 
himself to make away with his own life, when he had sung. 
The sailors—for they felt what a pleasure it would be to 
hear the first musician in the world smg—*'retired from 
abaft to midships. In the mean time, Arion put on lus 
whole attire, and, standing on the poop, took his cithern and 
went through the orthian stra having come to the end 
of his tune, he threw himself headlong into the sea, with all 
his apparel on meanwhile, the sailors made away for 
Corinth But a dolphin, it 1s represented, picked up the 
musician, and bore him off to Tzenarus, where he landed, 
and proceeded on to Cormth, still in full attire on his 
airival there, he narrated all that had happened Periander, 
however, discrediting the report, put Arion under guard, 
hindering hum from going away, and watched nariowly® for 
the sailors as soon therefore as they made their appearance, 
he summoned them before him, and mquired what they had 
to say about Arion they replied, that he was safe in italy, 
and they had left him flourishing at Tarentum, thereupon 
Arion suddenly appeared before them, just as he was when 
he leaped over-board the men, thus abashed and confounded, 
had nothing to say mm denial of their guilt Such, therefore, 
are the accounts of the Cormtlians as well as the Lesbians 
there is, moreover, at Tenarum, a small brass otfering—a 
man astride on a dolphin 

Alyattes the Lydian, who carried through this protracted 25 
war against the Milesians, died some time after, having 
reigned fifty-seven years At lus recovery from sickness, 
he became the second benefactor of Is family” to Delphi, 
for he dedicated a magnificent wine-bowl m silver, together 
with its saucer of iron, inlaid, an object worthy, before all 
offermgs” at Delphi, to be inspected It was a work of 
Glaucus, a native of Chios, the only man in the world that 
ever found out the art of inlaying iron” 

At the decease of Alyattes, Creesus his son, then in the 26 
thirty-fifth year of his age, succeeded to the kingdom This 
prince, accordingly, attacked first of all, among the Hellenes, 
the people of Ephesus at which time the citizens, being be- 
sieged by Creesus, placed their city under the safeguard of 
Diana, stretching, for that purpose, a rope from the temple 
to the city wall ‘Ihe distance between the old town, then 
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besieged, and the temple 1s seven stades™. these, there- 
fore, were the first that Croesus laid Ins hands upon. He 
afterwards attacked, im turn, each of the Ioman and Aolian 
settlements, alleging various pretexts against various states , 
producing, wherever he could find them, serious complaints 
against them, and, m many instances, having recourse to 
27 frivolous motives Having thus reduced the Hellenic settlers 
in Asia to the payment of tribute, he next bethought himself 
to construct ships and attack the islanders All things being 
got ready for the building of the ships, Bias of Priene came 
to Sardis some say it was Pittacus of Mitylene and being 
asked, by Croesus, 1f there was any thing new” from Hellas, 
put a stop, by the followmg answer, to all further ship- 
building ‘Sure, the islanders are collectmg a vast body of 
“ horse, having 1t m contemplation to enter the field against 
“you and Sardis” Croesus, supposing his visitor to be 
serious, exclamed “ May the gods put such a thought into 
“the heads of the islanders, as to face the sons of the 
“ Lydians * on horseback” The other, then resummg, said. 
“Sire, [ see you earnestly pray that you may meet the 
“aslanders mounted, and on the main land your hopes are 
“rational But do you think the islanders themselves can 
“pray more fervently for any thing, when they hear you 
“are fittmg out a fleet against them, than to catch the 
‘ Lydians out at sea, under full sail”, where they may re- 
“venge on you the Hellenes settled on the continent, whom 
“you have enthralled” ” Crasus was Iighly pleased with 
the point in this observation , thinking the visitor spake to 
the purpose, he took the advice, put a stop to ship-building, 
and, accordingly, entered into a league of alliance with the 
lonians resident m the islands 
In the course of time, and when nearly all the nations 
dwelling within the Halys rive: were 1educed,—for, with the 
exception of the Cilicians and Lycians, Croesus held all m 
subjection, and they were, Lydians”, Phrygians, Mysians, 
Martandynians, Chaly bians, Paphlagomans, ‘Tlnacians, both 
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61 Crasus certainly inherited the 
states of Lydia = still, he was an 
usulper or vgave,, being the de- 
scendant of Gyges, the assassin of 
Candaules This 1s the 1eason, per- 
haps, why Lydia appears so conspi- 
cuous in this list of enthralled nations 
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the Thynians and Bithynians, Carians, Iomans, Dorians, 
fEohans, Pampluilians —all these had been 1educed and 29 
annexed to Lydia under Croesus, when the different wise 
men™, who flourished 1n those days m Hellas, visited Su dis, 
which had now soa) ed to the nghest pitch of opulence, each 
coming at his own convenience™ Among the rest, was 
Solon, a native of Athens, who, after drawing up a code of 
laws for the Athemans at their own request, had expatriated 
himself for ten years, departing under the pretence of seeing 
the world, but, m reality, in order not to be compelled 
himself to abrogate any of the statutes lic had enacted", a 
thing which the Athemans dared not to do themselves, 
being bound, by solemn oaths, to observe for ten years the 
laws that Solon might institute for them'’ Solon, therefore, 30 
one of these wise men, emigrating fiom the above motive, 
as well as for the purposes of study and contemplation, pro- 
ceeded to the court of Amasis, m Egypt, and more parti- 
culaily to that of Cresus On Ins arrival at the latter, he 
was received hospitably by the king the third or fourth day 
after, Solon was, by the command of Croesus, conducted by 
some attendants over the treasuries, and shewn all that was 
great and luxurious When he had seen and contemplated 
sufficiently ® every thing, Croesus put this question to him 
“ My Athenian friend, the great celebrity has reached even 
“to us”, which you have gamed for your wisdom, and the 
“travels you have undertaken for the purpose of visiting 
“many countries and contemplating them as a philosopher 
“and therefore I feel anxious to know from you, who 1s 
“the most happy beng you have yet seen” He asked this 
question because he fanuied he was himself that happiest 
being But Solon, not at all adulatory, and referring to 
experience™, said “ It was, sire, Tellus of Athens” Criesus 
was astonished at the answer “For what reason,” asked he, 
pettishly, “do you judge Tellus to have been the happiest?” 
“ Tellus,” resumed he, “in the first place, belonged to a 
“ flourishing town”, his sons were handsome and good, and 
“he saw children born to them all, and all livmg In the 


6 Herodotus gives the name of °% Matt 519 
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“ second place, being m comfortable circumstances, accord- 
“ing to our ideas, he met with the most brillant termina- 
“tion of life that could befal man for he had gone to the 
“support of the Athemians, in a battle with their neigh- 
“ bours of Eleusis, there he turned the foe mto complete 
“rout, and died gallantly The Athenians entombed him at 
“the public cost, on the spot where he fell, and honoured 
‘‘ him magnificently.” 

Solon having thus admonished” Croesus by descanting 
thus much on the felicity of Tellus, the king again asked, 
who was the next to Tellus, he had seen’, expecting 
surely to obtain the second rank, at least. “ Cleobis and 
Biton,” rephed the Athenian: “ they were natives of Argos, 
“ supplied with a sufficiency for life, and, moreover, both 
“were endowed with such strength, that each alike con- 
“ quered in the lists. It 1s related of them, that one day, 
“the festival of Argeian Juno, their mother was, by law, to 
“ be conveyed in a chariot to the temple” the oxen came 
“not from the field m time the youths, pressed by their 
“delay, placed themselves beneath the yoke, and dragged 
“the car in which their mother rode proceeding thus for 
“ five-and-forty stades”, they reached the temple After 
“they had achieved this feat, in the sight of the assembled 
“spectators, the best of ends was vouchsafed them, the 
“deity, by ther example, showing that death 1s a greater 
“boon to man than life" For the Argeian by-standers ex- 
“tolled the strength of the youths, while the women of 
“Argos blessed her as the mother of such sons” The 
“mother, transported with joy by the deed as well as by the 
“ glory, stood before the sacred image, and poured forth her 
“ prayers, that the goddess would vouchsafe whatever was 
“ best to befal man unto Cleobis and Biton, her own sons, 
‘“‘ who honoured her so nobly After this prayer, when the 
“sacrifice and holy banquet were over, they fell asleep 
‘‘ within the sacred precinct itself they never awoke more, 
“but so found their final repose The citizens of Argos 
“ had their statues carved", and dedicated them at Delphi.” 
32 Solon, accordingly, allotted to these young men the second 

rank in felicity Croesus, vexed at this,exclaamed “ What! 
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“my Atheman friend, 1s our happmess thus scorned, and 
“held as nothing by you, so much even, that you have 
“ ranked us less worthy than mere subjects” ?” ‘lhe Athe- 
nian replied “ Croesus! 1s it concerning worldly riches you 
“ask the opinion of a man who 1s convinced the divinity 
“looks on such thmgs with indignation and proneness to 
“change”? Let me first observe, that, m the long lapse of 
“time, many things must be witnessed, many suffered, such 
“as one might not wish. For I set the bourn of human 
“life at seventy years’ Those seventy times twelve 
“months comprise five-and-twenty thousand two hundred 
“ days, without reckoning the intercalatory months Now, 
“af every other year shall be made longer by one month, in 
“order that the seasons may properly agree in coming 
* round, then the intercalatory months m the seventy years 
“ are thirty-five, the days of these months are one thou- 
“sand and fifty The sum total of all these days, making 
“up the seventy years, 1s twenty-six thousand two hundred 
“and fifty days”, of wluch not one produces one single 
“thing exactly the same as another Thus, then, man, 
“O Cresus! is but the spoit of circumstance® I am, no 
“ doubt, convinced™ that you are immensely rich, that you 
“are kmg over many nations , but, in respect of what you 
“ mquire™ now of me, I cannot satisfy myself, until I shall 
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sens, ‘one who holds no public lunar years — 


Years of 12 lunar months 


office’ not a king, but a mere de- 
pendant, 1n comparison with the rich 
and mighty Cresus 

 Taterally ‘ Dost thou ask me, 
O Croesus, about human affais—me, 
who know how indignant and turbn- 
lent the deity everis?’ In chap 34, 
the Historian tells us, faaBs sx Seed 
vigesois peryean Keoicoy This proves 
that vo Ssioy 18 used synonymously 
with 6 9:35, and 1s corroborated by the 
words attributed to Artabanes (He- 
rod vii 10), QsAsss yeep 6 Se0s +e varsg~ 
ixovre Wavra xoAoussy 

8! The days of our years are three- 
score and ten Psalm xc 10° 

82 Tt 1s known, that 1n 235 lunar 
months there are no more than very 
nearly 228 solar months 228 solar 
months are the same as 19 solar years , 
therefore, since 255—228=7, 1t 1s ne- 
cessary to add 7 lunar months to 19 
lunar years, in order that the so- 
lar and lunar periods may coincide 
The Greek calendar intercalates thus 
the seven lunar months in nineteen 


1, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9,11, 18, 15, 16, 17, 19 
Years of 13 lunar months 2, 4, 6, 
10, 12, 14, 18 
This was the mode in which Meton 
taught the Greeks to reckon, so as to 
secure a coriect return of the seasons 
every year Herodotus probably was 
unacquainted with Meton’s reform 
of the Greek calendar , but it 15 diffi- 
cult to conceive how such an intelli- 
gent observer as Herodotus should 
have strayed so wide of truth, as to 
adopt an average year too long by ten 


days 
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“have ascertained that you have ended your hfe com- 
“fortably For the mighty rich man 1s not so much hap- 
“pier than he who earns his daily bread, unless, indeed, 
“ good-fortune accompany him through hfe, to 1ts end *, in 
“the possession of every enjoyment Many most opulent 
“men are miserable, while many in moderate circum- 
“stances are blessed with good-fortune He, therefore, 
“ who possesses vast riches, and yet 1s miserable, surpasses 
“ only in two respects him who 18 blessed with good-fortune , 
“ while the latter exceeds, in many respects, the wealthy and 
“miserable The former 1s better empowered to gratify 
“ desire, and to bear up againt heavy calamity: the latter 
“soars above him im these particulars, he 1s not equally 
“empowered to contend with desire and accident, but 
“ good-fortune averts these from him, he 1s whole of limb, 
“ unafflicted with disease, inexperienced of sorrow”, blessed 
“with good children of comely features 1f, in addition to 
“ these advantages, follows a happy death”, he 1s the man 
“ you seek for, worthy to be called happy” until he be dead, 
“ however, it behoves us to refrain from calling him happy”, 
“but fortunate’. Still, it 1s not possible that one human 
“being unite all these advantages, as no country suffices 
“to produce for itself every thing, but furmshcs some while 
‘‘ reft of others, and that which gives the most 1s best, so 
“no human being 1s complete in lis accomplishments , one 
“ he has, another he has not he who continues to the end in 
‘“ possession of the most’, and then terminates his life m 
“ peace, that man, sire, deserves” to bear the name of 
“happy In all, 1t behoves never to lose sight of the end, 
“ for to many has the divinity vouchsafed a ghmpse of hap- 
“ piness, and then scathed them to the root™” Solon, ad- 
dressmg Croesus in this language, was in no way comphi- 
mented, but dismissed he was considered a very untutored 
man, who passed over present good, and advised to keep in 
view the termination of every thing” 


After the departure of Solon, the dire mdignation™ of the 
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gods visited Croesus, mm consequence, it may be presumed, 
of his presumption that he was the most happy of men 
Forthwith, a vision stood over him 1n his sleep, which por- 
tended the truth respecting the calamities that were about 
to befal his son: for Croesus had two sons, one of whom 
was grievously afflicted, bemg dumb”, the other, however, 
was by far the first in all things, among all his cotempora- 
ries, his name was Atys. This Atys, accoidingly, it was, 
whom the dream pointed out to Crassus, that he should lose 
him, pierced by asharp pomt ofiron Whenthe king awoke, 
and turned over in his mind the occurrence, he dreaded the 
accomplishment of the dream, and teok a wife to the youth, 
and although hitherto wont to place him at the head of the 
Lydian forces, he no longer sent him on such business 
spears, javelins, and all such mstruments as men use in 
war, he removed from the men’s apartments, and laid up m 
the back chambers, Jest any suspended weapon might fall 
down upon lis son™ At the time he was busied with his 35 
son's wedding, a man arrived at Sardis, oppressed with ca- 
Jamity, lus hands were sullied, and he was by birth a Phry- 
gian, one of the royal family This person entered the 
palace of Cresus, and supplcated to receive purification”, 
according to the common laws  Crcesus purified him ,—the 
ceremonies of expiation are nearly the same with the Ly- 
dians as with the Hellenes,— when therefore he had performed 
the accustomed rites, he inquired of the suppliant whence 
he came, who-he was, addressing him thus ‘Goodman! who 
“are you? and from what part of Phrygia have you come 
“to my hearth ? what man or what woman have you slain ?” 
“ Tam, sure,” answered” the fugitive, “the son of Gordius, 


7 Kago,, ‘obtuse,’ and therefore 
afflicted in intellect, in hearing, in 
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%) The scholiast of Homer informs 
us, (see ver 48, last Book of the 
Thad,) that 1t was customary amongst 
the ancients, for whoever had com- 
mitted an involuntary murdc, to 
leave his country, and fly to the 
house of some powerful individual 
There, covering himself, he sat down, 
and entreated to be purified —No au- 
thor has described more minutely or 
exactly the ceremonies observed at the 
expiations than Apollonius Rhodius 
The guilty person sits down on the 


hearth, fixes his eyes on the ground, 
and sticks the instrument of the 
muidee in the earth The person 
whose protection he implores disc o- 
vers by these signs that he wishes to 
be expiated of a murder He then 
takes a suckling pig, slaughters him, 
and smetrs the hands of the supplicant 
with the blood He next uses lustral 
waters, invoking Jove the Lxpiator 
Every thing that had served foi the 
expiation 15 then removed out of the 
house Cakes are then burnt, water 
poured out, and the gods invoked, to 
appease the anger of the Furies, and 
to propitiate Jove Larcher 
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the scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius 
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“ and grandson of Midas, Iam named Adrastus: unwittingly 
“ T have slain my own brother driven away by my father, 
“‘ and reft of all, I stand here” Croesus answered in these 
words “You are the child of my friends, and you are come 
“to your friends abide in my palace’, where you shall know 
“no want and bear with this calamity as meekly as you 
“cnn, you will be the greatest gamer” Adrastus, accord- 
ingly, took up his residence in the palace of Croesus 

36 At this same time, a huge monster of a boar” made his 
appearance in the Mysian Olympus rushing down from 
that mountain, he ravaged the cultivated lands of the My- 
sians. The inhabitants had repeatedly gone out against this 
animal they could do him no harm, but were compelled to 
suffer his devastations at last, a deputation ftom the Mysians 
came before Croesus, and spoke thus “Sire, a vast monster 
“ of a boar has appeared in our land, and devastates our 
“ cultivated fields we have endeavoured to catch him, but 
“cannot We therefore now entreat you'™, send with us 
“ your son and some chosen youths, together with dogs, so 
“that we may drive him out of the land” Such was their 
petition: to which Crasus, remembering the warning of his 
dream, replied thus ‘“ Make no more mention of my son™ 
“ T shall not send him with you, for he 1s but just married, 
“ and for the present has to attend to that'® However, I 
“ will send with you some chosen Lydians, together with my 
“ whole pack, and give those that go, my commands to assist 
“ you m eatirpating the savage monster from your country ” 

37 Such was his answer, with wluch the Mysians were content , 
when the son of Crussus happened to come in having heard 
what the Mysians petitioned for, and that Croesus had refused 
to send his son with them, the youth thus addressed his father 
“ Father, forme: ly it was deemed most befitting and worthy 
“of my blood to frequent the wars and the chace, there to 
“ vainrenown™ now you exclude me from both these exer- 
“ cises, without having observed any cowardice on my part, 
“or any want of spirit With what eyes must I now appear 
“to you", stalkmg to and from the market? What idea 
“ shall I give of myelf to my fellow-citizens° To what a man 
“will my bride say she 1s uatted? Eithei, therefore, permit 
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“me to jom this hunting-party, or convince me by some 
“ reason that you are justified in doing as you do.” “Ihave 38 
‘‘ not seen 1n you, my son,” replied Croesus, “ either coward- 
“ice, or any thing to displease me, it 1s not on that account 
“Tact thus a vision has appeared before me in a dream, 
“ when I was buried m sleep, and warned me that you will 
‘ have but short time to live, for you will be destioyed by a 
“point of iron In consequence of this vision™, I have 
“ hastened this marriage, and have refused to send you on 
“ the present enterpiise, having care to preserve you, 1f by 
“ any means I can, during my life, for you are my only son 
“ the other, afflicted m his hearing, | reckon not as mine” 
The young man replied “To have beleld such a vision, 39 
“ dear father, 1s indeed an excuse for keeping such a watch 
“over me but you misunderstand the dream, you do not 
“gee its real meaning and it is right' I should explain to 
“you You say that the dream boded I was to die by a 
“ point of iron, but where are the hands of a boar? where 
“the point of iron that alarms you 2? Were I indeed to die 
“by a tusk, or something of that kind, 1t would have been 
“ prudent in you to do as you do™ Again, as to my dying 
“ by a spear, this 1s no battle with men, therefore do give 
‘me leave to go” “My son,’ replied the king, “it 1s true 40 
‘you beat me here in the interpretation’® of my dream 
‘you have conquered, I give up, and allow you to go” 

As soon as Croesus had done speaking, he sent for the 41 
Phrvgian, Adrastus, whom he addressed thus “ At the time, 
« Adrastus, that you were smutten with a dreadful" cala- 
“ mity—not that [reproach you with that—I then expiated 
“you, recerved you into my family, and ministered to all 
“your wants Now therefore—for it 1s your duty to make 
“me areturn for the service | have rendeied you'”—I re- 
“ quest you to be the guardian to my son, who 1s going to the 
chase, lest on the road some skulking thieves make their 
appearance to your detriment It becomes you, moreover, 
to go where you may make yourself conspicuous by your 
deeds, for tl.at you mherit from your fathers, to which you 
“add bodily strength” “Sure,” said Adrastus, “ I would 42 
“not have taken any part m this enterprise, for it 1s not 
“meet that one visited with my misfortune'” should join 
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“with his more happy compcers, nor have I the wish, 
“ frequently even I have refrained myself: but now, as you 
“ yourself urge me, and it becomes me to oblige you—for I 
“am bound in gratitude to make a return—I am ready to 
“do as you desire I pledge myself to bring back your son, 
“ whom you command me to watch over, safe and sound, as 
“ far as depends on his guardian'*” 

After Adrastus had returned this answer to Croesus, they 
departed, provided with chosen youths and dogs arriving at 
Mount Olympus, they tracked the game, and found the 
boar, then standing round hm, they huiled their spears at 
that moment, this very man who had bcen purified of blood, 
he called Adrastus, levelled his spear at the boa, missed Jus 
mark'”, and hit the son of Croesus the youth accordingly, 
wounded by the spear, fufilled the warning of the dream 
Some one ran off to announce the tidings to Cresus, and, 
reaching Sardis, communicated an account of the hunt and 


44 the fate of his son Crasus, hor1or-stricken at the death of 
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lus son, was still more exaspei ated that the deed should have 
been done by the very hand that he had purified of blood 

sorely deploring his calamity, he mvoled Jove the Expiator, 
attesting what he had suffcred at the hands of his guest he 
called also on Jove as the god of Heaitlis and of Mutual 
Friendship ,'"°—as the god of Hearths, because, by admitting 
a stranger among his household, he had unwittingly har- 
boured and fed the ass1ssin of his son'” —as the god of Mu- 
tual Friendslup, because, having sent him as a guard, he had 
tound him his most cruel eremy Soon after appeared the 
Lydians, bearmg the dead body behind followed the hom1- 
cide, he advanced in front of the corse,and, stretching forth 
his hands, gave himself up to Crwsus, bidding the king 
sacrifice him on the dead body ten he alluded to his first 
misfortune, owned that he after that misfortune!” had been 
the instrument of death to him that had purifed him, and 
that he deserved no longer to hve Crasus heard the words 
of Adrastus, although absorbed in domestic sorrow he took 
pity on him, and spoke to hnn thus “ My friend, you have 
“ made full reparation to me, by thus devoting yourself to 
“death you are not the cause of this misfortune, saving so 
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“far as you were the unwilling instrument, but some god, 
“ who long since foreshowed me what was to ccme to pass ” 
Cresus therefore performed the funeral of his son with 
the besecming honours. Adrastus, on the other hand, the 
slayer of his own brother, the slayer also of lis eapiator, 
convinced that he was the most calamitous of men, went to 
the sepulchre, when mankind had retired to rest, and slew 
himself on the tomb Croesus, durmg two years, sat down '” 
in deep mourning, bewailing lus son 
Some time after, the empue of Astyages son of Cyaxares 46 

being overthrown by Cyius the son of Cambyses, and the 
increasing power of the Persians, put an end to the mourn- 
ing of Crwsus it occurred to his mind, whether he could 
check the g1 owing power of the Persians, before they became 
too formidable Having conceived this idea, he forthwith 
proceeded to make trial of the oracles, not only those m Hel- 
las, but also that n Libya For this purpose, he despatched 
various persons to various places, some to Delplu, some to 
Absa in Phocuis, some to Dodona, others were sent to Am- 
phiaraus and Trophonius. others to Branchide in Milesia 
the above, theicfore, were the Hellemc o1 acles which Croesus 
sent to consult Others, also, were sent to consult the oracle 
at Ammon in Libya’ These deputations Crwsus sent for 
the purpose of ascertaming what the oracles 1cspectively 
knew, m order that, if he found they knew the truth, he 
might a second time, consult them, whether he should hazard 
a war against the Persians Before he sent the Lydians to 47 
make trial of the oracles, he gave them these orders, They 
were to consult the different shrines on the hundredth day 
from that of ther departure from Sardis, and to inquire of 
each what Crasus son of Alyattes and king of the Lydians 
was at that moment dog —whatever responses might be 
respectively given, they were to write down, and bring to 
him As far as the replies from the other oracles are con- 
cerned, nothing 1s related by any body but in the case of 
Delphi, no sooner had the Lydians consulted the god, and 
put the questions prescribed, than the Pythia, in hexamcters, 
spoke thus 

‘‘ TI hen the number of the sand, the dimensions of the sea, I 

“understand the dumb, and I hear him that speaketh not” 

“ Oa my senses strikes the smell of the heard-sheathed turtle, 

“ boiling in brass with flesh of lamb brass stretches beneath 

“ over all stands brass” 
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The Lydians having written down the above words that 
had fallen from the oracular Pythia, went their ways back to 
Sardis. When all the rest, who had been despatched around, 
had arrived, bringing the dictates from the different shrines, 
Cresus unrolled each manuscript, and looked over what was 
written in them, but none came up to his expectations” 
when, however, he had read’ that from Delphi, forthwith he 
adored and approved it, beg convinced that the oracle at 
Delphi alone was the true one, as it had discovered what he 
had done __ Because, on the appointed day, from the depar- 
ture of the messengers for the various shrines, having first 
considered what would be the thing most difficult to guess 
and describe, he hit upon the following contrivance he cut 
up a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together himself 
49 in a brass caldron with a coverlid of brass Such, therefore, 

was the answer to Creesus, returned from Delphi as to that 
from the shrine of Amphiaraus, I cannot quote exactly what 
was said to the Lydians, who performed the accustomed rites 
round the holy precinct , nothing 1s related on that subject 
at all events, however, Croesus acknowledged that oracle 
also to be falseless 
50 After this, he propitiated the god of Delphi with mag- 
nificent sacrifices he offered up three thousand head of 
cattle fit for sacrifice, and of each kind, together with gilt 
and silvered table-couches, gold flagons, purple shawls and 
garments, and building up a lofty pile, burntit down, fancy- 
ing that, by so doing, he should especially conciliate the god 
He had hkewise given previous notice to all Lydians, to offer 
up whatever victim each might happen to possess, to the 
same divinity When the sacrifice was ended, he melted 
down a great quantity of gold, which he run into lngots, 
making each lingot six inches long, three inches broad, and 
one inch thick, the number of which was one hundred and 
seventeen four of them, of refined gold, weighed each two 
talents and a half™ the other lmgots, of pale gold, weighed 
each two talents He made likewise the figure of a lion of 
pure gold, of the weight of ten talents” Thus lion, at the 
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time of the conflagration of Delphi, fell off the lingots on 
which it was placed as a pedestal, and now hes im the trea- 
sury of the Corimthians, weighing six talents and a half, 
three and a half being melted off. Croesus having completed 5 
these articles, sent them to Delphi, together with the others 
following two wine-bowls of immense size”*, one gold, the 
other silver: that of gold laid on the right as you entered the 
temple, and that of silver on the left, but these also were 
removed at the time the temple was burnt down, and the 
golden one now 1s found in the treasury of the Clazome- 
nians, weighing eight talents and a half, and twelve mime 
above The silver bowl in one corner of the vestibule 1s of 
the capacity of sixty amphore , in consequence of which, it 18 
used by the Delphians for mixing the wine with the water, 
at the Theophanian festivals Some of the Delphians say 
that this was the work of Theodorus of Samos in which I 
agree with them, for indeed the workmanship appears to me 
of no common order’ Crcesus sent also four silver casks, 
and dedicated two lustral vases, one of gold, the other of 
silver on the golden one there now stands the mscription 
AAKEAAIMONIOQN, who are represented as the dedicators, but 
falsely so, for that also 1s from Croesus the inscription 
was cut out by one of the people of Delphi, who wished to 
gratify the Lacedemonians I know the man’s name, but 
need not mention it the boy however, through whose hand 
the water flows, is, in reality, a gift of the Lacedamonians , 
but certainly neither of these vases for aspersion Croesus sent, 
moreover, many other votive offerings, distinguished by no 
marks, among which were some round water-eweis of 
silver *, and especially a gold statue, three feet high, of 
a woman, said, by the Delphian people, to be the image of 
Creesus's baking-woman besides these things, he sent also 
the necklace and girdles of ns wife '” 

Such were the presents he made to Delphi to Amphi- 52 
araus, having ascertained his virtue and sufferings, he dedi- 
cated a buckler wholly‘of gold, together with a spear of solid 
gold, head and shaft alike’ Both these were, in my time, 
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deposited at Thebes, in the temple of Is.neman Apollo, be- 
a ar to that city. 

53 To the Lydians commissioned to escort these gifts to the 
temples, he gave it in charge to inquire at the shrines, whether 
Croesus ought to levy war against the Persians? and whether 
he should unite to his own forces those of any other nation ? 
On the arrival of the Lydian deputies, they appended the 
offermgs, and then inquired at the respcctive shrines, saying, 
“ Crassus, king of the Lydians and other nations, convinced 
“that this is the only oracle in the world, has given you 
“these presents, worthy of your discoveries, and now 1n- 
“ quires at your hands, whether he shall levy war against 
“the Persians, and take the troops of any nation as his 
“ alhes?” Both oracles agrced completely in their opmions, 
predicting to Crossus, that “if he attacked the Peisians, he 
would overthrow a mghty empire,” and advised him to 
adopt as alltcs those of the Hellenes he should find to be the 

54 most powerful. When these decisions of the god were 
brought, and made known to Crasus, he was beyond measure 
delighted with the oracks fully confident that he should 
destroy the empire of Cyrus, he sent again to Delphi, ascer- 
tained the number of the mhabitants of the town, and gratified 
every citizen with two gold staters ahead, In return for 
which, the Delphians bestowed on Croesus and the Lydians 
the privilege of first consulting the oracle, exemption from 
scot and lot, priority of seats, and permission for ever, to 
such as chose to avail themselves thereof, of being citizens 

55 0f Delphi Crwsus having gratified the people of Delphi, 
consulted for the third time the oracle ,—for when once he 
had admitted the veracity of the oracle, he never tired of it - 
he now again consulted the shrine therefore, and mquired 
whether his dynasty would be of long duration the Pythia 
pronounced to him this warning 

“So soon as a mule becomes the Medic king, then, soft-footed 
“* Lydian, o’er pebbly Hermus hie thee tarry not, nor blush to 
“be a dastard.” 

56 When this communication reached Croesus, he was more 
than ever delighted , fancying that a mule, instead of a man, 
could never rule over the Medes, and that, in consequence, 
neither he himself nor his descendants’ would ever cease 
to hold the sway. Immediately after, he directed his attent'on 
towards ascertainmg who were the most powerful of the 
Hellenic nations, whom he should adjom to himself Making 
his inquiries, he discovered that the superior nations were 
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the Lacedzemonians and the Athenians, the former of Do- 
rian blood, the latter of Ionic for these were, from old, the 
two most distinguished races, this a Pelasgic people, that 
Hellenic. the former™ had scarcely ever changed then re- 
sidence the other had wandered far and wide, for the pro- 
genitors of the Lacedemonians”’, under king Deucalion, 
inhabited the territory of Pthiotis, and, under Dorus the son 
of Hellenus, the country at the foot of Ossa and Olympus, 
called Histizotis driven out of Histiwotis by the Cad- 
meians, they settled at Findus ™, and were called Macedm, 
from thence again they ciossed into Dryo;1s, and so from 
Dryopis came into Peloponnesus, where they took the name 
of Dorians. 

I cannot, for acertainty, affirm what language the Pelasgi 
used” , but if it be permitted to speak from the inferences 
that may be deduced from the Pelasgians that still exist to 
this day—those Pelasgians, I mean, that reside above the 
Tyrrhenians, m the town of Crestone'’, and once were bor- 
derers of the people now designated Lacedamomans, and at 
that period dwelt m the lands at present called Thessalhotis , 


132 yal ed wiv The Pelasgians of 
Attica, not the Pelasgians in general, 
whose migrations were various and 
distant 

3 T have expanded the sense, to 
obviate all confusion 

131 Tf Herodotus had meant that 
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1% According to Herodotus, the 
Pelasgians had in early times settled 
in Attica, the inhabitants of which 
were still of the same stock, although 
they had forsaken the language of 
their forefathers for the Hellenic 
The Pelasgians, 1n this passage of the 
text, are not those of Attica, but a 
colony from the main Pelasgic body, 
originally placed in Argohs This 
colony had migrated into Tyrrhenta 
(Tuscany) 1n Italy , from which, de- 
solated by famine, contagious disease, 
and internal broils, they passed into 
various countries some reached At- 
tica The Athenians received hospi- 
tably the emigrants, to whom they 


allotted a portion of land at the foot 
of Hymettus, on condition they should 
erect the wall around the aciopolis of 
Athens These terms were acceded 
to, and the Pelasgians prospered dur 
ing forty-four yeas, at the expua- 
tion of which, an untoward quarrel 
ensued between the Athenians and 
Pelasgians (Herod vi 137) the Pe- 
lasgians were expelled for ever from 
Attica They withdrew to Lemnos 
Multiades, son of Cimon, subsequently 
drove them out of that island some 
then founded in Asia the towns of 
Placia and Scylace others took re- 
fuge in the peninsula of Athos 
lastly, a few proceeded tothe coast of 
Thrace, and founded, a little inland, 
the town of Crestone —ZLarcher 

The Tyrrhenians, a branch of the 
Pelasgic stock, settled in Lemnos and 
Imbros they afterwards occupied 
various parts of the Chersonesus and 
Hellespont, as well as the foot of 
Athos (Thucvd iv 109) Above 
these was the Crestonic nation, and 
perhaps a city called Ciestone, which, 
in the time of Thucydides, was, for 
the most part, alien to the Hellenes, 
and dyAwocous They are mentioned 
by Herodotus, vi 124, vin 116— 
Wesseling 
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those hkewise settled on the Hellespont, at Placia and Scy- 

lace, who were once co-resident with the Athenians, and 

indeed all Pelasgic communities whatever that now exist, 
although they may have altered their appellation—if, I say, 

we are allowed to infer from these, the Pelasgians spoke a 

language distinct from the Hellenic . 1f, therefore, this was 

the case with the whole Pelasgian race, the Attic nation, 
which 1s Pelasgic, must have forsaken their own language 
also when they turned into Hellenes, for 1t 1s well known, that 
neither the Crestoniats use the same language as the people 
that dwell around them, nor the Placianians either, and yet 
both Crestoniats and Placianians have one and the same 
speech this proves then, that, when they migrated to those 
parts, they brought with them their characteristic language, 
58 which they still preserve The Hellenic race, however, from 
its origin, has used the same speech—such the fact appears to 
me, nevertheless, distinct from the Pelasgians, insignificant 
as they were, and proceeding at first from a small beginning, 
they have increased to a multitude of nations, mainly by the 
admixture of many races distinct from their own so, accord- 
ingly, it 1s the general opmion, and I join 1n 3t, that the Pe- 
lasgian race, remaining unamalgamated, never increased to 
any extent” 

Cresus accordingly found, on inquiry, that the Attic 
people, one of the above nations, was oppressed and dis- 
tracted under Pisistratus the son of Hippocrates, at that 
time tyrant of Athens A great prodigy occurred to Hip- 
pocrates, who was then m no public situation™, while pre- 
sent as a spectator at the Olympian games He had sacri- 
ficed a victim, and the caldrons, full of flesh and water, stood 
by his side , when, without the assistance of fire, they bubbled 
and ran over. Chilon of Lacedemon happened to be pre- 
sent, and, witnessing this phenomenon, advised Hippocrates, 
in the first place, not to take into his house a breeding wife, 
and, in the second place, if he had already such a consort, to 
send her away, and also, if he had a son, to disclaam him 
Nevertheless, iipacraies would not be persuaded, by this 
exhortation from Chilon. Some time after this, Pisistratus 
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was born to him, who, at the time of the altercation between 
the people of the sea-side, headed by Megacles son of Ale- 
meon, and the people of the plain of Athens headed by 
Lycurgus Aristoclaides, roused a third party, with a view of 
usurping supreme power. He collected some partisans, and, 
under pretence of heading the mountaineers, devised the 
following artifice he wounded himself and his mules, and 
then drove to the public square, as if just escaped from his 
enemies who forsooth wanted to assassinate him as he was 
riding mto the country He entreated the commons to give 
him certain persons, to serve as a guard of his life, for, m fact, 
he had before obtained much renown, m heading the ex- 
pedition against Megara and capturing Nisea, and had also 
displayed other deeds of valour The commons of Athens, 
deceived by this, chose from the citizens those men he had 
pointed out, and gave them to him, not to act as javelin-men, 
but rather as club-bearers to Pisistratus, for they were to 
follow behind him, bearing staves imtheir hands These men 
rose up conjomtly with Pisistratus, and took possession of 
the auopolis. then, accordingly, Pisistratus assumed the 
government of Athens, without, however, disturbing the 
magisterial offices, or making any alteration in the laws. 
on the contrary, he ruled the state according to the enact- 
ments, and adopted a good and liberal policy. Not long 60 
after, the partisans of Megacles on one side, and Lycurgus 
on the other, made up then differences, and drove out 
Pisistratus Thus, therefore, Pisistratus got possession the 
first tme of Athens, and this power not having yet struck 
deep root, he lost it But they who had driven him out 
agaim renewed their mutual quarrels, and Megacles, tired 
out by the faction, sent a herald to Pisistratus, to ask if he 
would consent to take Megacles’ daughter to wife, under 
condition of receiving back the power” _Pisistratus closed 
with the offer, and consented to the terms. accordingly, to 
ensure lus return, they had recourse to a scheme, which, I 
think, was by far the most foolish ever heard of, particularly 
as the Hellenes were from early times, as a race, esteemed, 
by foreigners, more acute, and farther removed from absurd 
simplicity , and more particularly still, as they played off this 
trick upon the Athenians, said to be, of the Hellenes, the 
firstin wisdom In the Peanian district there was a woman 
ealled Phya, four cubits all but three fingers in height’, and 
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in other respects handsome. they dressed this woman in a 
complete suit of armour, placed her in a chariot, and, having 
previously instructed her how to play her part in the most 
graceful manner’, drove to the city They had sent 
heralds on before, who, entermg the town, proclaimed these 
prescribed words “ Athenians, receive, with gracious spirit, 
“ Pisistratus, whom Pallas herself, esteemmg most of all 
“men, 1s now conducting back to her citadel!” Forthwith 
the report spread, in all quarters, that Minerva was bringing 
in Pisistratus, and the people of the town, persuaded that the 
woman was the goddess herself, bowed down in worship to 
a human form, and received Pisistratus. 

Pisistratus, having recovered the power in the manner 
above described, married, according to agreement, Mega- 
cles’ daughter but as he had already sons grown up, and 
the Alemzonide were said to be contaminated’, not desu ous, 
m consequence, of having any children by ns new-married 
bride, he conversed with her unnaturally The lady accord- 
ingly kept this, at first, secret, but some time after, whether 
questioned or not, discovered 1t to her mother, who com- 
municated it to the father He was exasperated at bemg 
thus dishonoured by Pisistratus'’ filled with mdignation, 
he reconciled himself to his partisans and Pisistratus hear- 
ing what was machimating agamst him, departed wholly 
from the country he went to Erctria, and held counsel with 
hissons The opimon of Hippias prevailed, that the tranny 
should be recovered they levied, therefore, fice gifts from 
such cities as were 10 any manne: indebicd to them for 
former services'” several contributed large sums of money, 
but the Thebans excecded all by the liberality of their gift 
In shoit, time glided on, and every tling was providec for 
their icturn for a body of meicenaries jomed them tiom 
Argos in Peloponnesus, and a native of Naaos, called Lyg- 
damus, displayed the greatest ardour, binging money and 
62men'” Sailing from kietria, they came b ick 1m the eleventh 

year of their absence, and first took posscssion of Marathon 

In this place they encamped, and then partisans from the 

city came and jomed them others also from the various 
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districts floched to them, all indeed by whom tyranny was 
cherished more than freedom'* The citizens of Athens, 
however, took no account of Pisistratus, exther when he was 
levying funds, or, again, when he made lumself master of 
Marathon but as soon as they ascertamed that he was 
about to advance against the town, they at last prepared to 
repel him from their countiy , and maiched, with all their 
forces, to meet the invaders In the mean tuue, Pisistratus’s 
party '* marched from Marathon, and proceeded against the 
city falling all into one body, they reached the sacred en- 
closure of Minerva Pallena, opposite to which they pitched 
their tents. Here, mspired by godly impulse, Amphilytus 
the Acarnanian, a prophetic seer, stood in the presence of 
Pisistratus, and, advancing before lim, prophesied 1n heaa- 
meter verse 
“The net 1s cast, the meshes are spread 
“In the moon-shme night the tunnies will pour in” 

Thus, filled with the god, he spoke  Pisistratus, catching 
the sense of the oracle, and saying he took the warning, 
marched onwards his troops But the Athenians had at 
that how addressed themselves to supper, and after that 
meal, some were amusing themselves at dice, others were 
preparmg for sleep, when Visistratus and luis followers fell 
upon them, and put them to the rout Now, as the Athemans 
were running away, Pisistratus made use of a very mge- 
nous expedient to stop the Athemaus from rallymg', and 
make them remain dispersed he mounted his sons on horses, 
and sent them on before Ins van , and they, coming up with 
the fugitives’, spoke to them as was presuibed by Pisi- 
stratus, bade the men be of good clicer, and go every one to 
his own house The Athenians took the advice, and thus, 
therefore, for the third time, Pisistratus obtained possession 
of Athens, and now rooted firmly his power, by the help of 
many subsidiaries, and 1eceipts of fuads, some of which 
flowed in from the country itself, others from the Strymon 
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tlements in that quaiter, especially 
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who had stood their ground ® in the battle, and did not 1m- 
mediately take flight these he banished to Naxos (which 
Pisistratus had already subdued, and turned over to Lyg- 
dams): besides which, he purified the island of Delos, accord- 
ing to the oracular behests The purification he performed 
thus he dug up the dead bodies, as far as the eye could reach 
from the sacred enclosure, and transported them to another 
quarter of the island’ Pisistratus was now tyrant over 
Athens but many of the Athenians fell in the battle, while 
others fled from their homes, with the son of Alemzon™. 

65 Such therefore were the circumstances of the Athenians, 
at the ttme Croesus made his inquiries concerning the La- 
cedeemonians, he was informed that they had escaped from 
great calamity, and had at last become superior to the people 
of Tegea in matters of war for under the reign of Leo 
and Hegesicles, at Sparta, the Lacedeemonians, although suc- 
cessful in their other wars, were defeated by the Tegeans 
only Fora long time before this, they had been almost the 
worst-constituted state among the Hellenes, averse to com- 
munication with one another and with strangers but had 
afterwards altered for a good government, nal am going to 
describe.—Lycurgus was a man much venerated by the 
Spartans he had come to Delphi for the purpose of con- 
sulting the oracle, and immediately he entered the holy 
fane, the Pythia spoke thus - 


“ Thou hast come, Lycurgus, to my sumptuous '”° temple, thou 
“ friend to Jove and all that dwell m the mansions of Olympus! 
‘“‘_T doubt whether to greet thee, from the shrine, god or man, 
“but rather god, I ween, O Lycurgus'” 


Some persons accordingly say, that the Pythia not only pro- 
nounced this salutation, but also dictated the constitution 
now established among the Spartans but, by the account of 
the Lacedzemonians themselves, Lycurgus, bemg appointed 
guardian to his nephew Leobotas’’, kmng of the Spartans, 
brought that code from Crete for they relate™, that no 
sooner was he appointed guardian, than he reformed all the 
laws, and took measures to prevent the violation of the new 


43 Larchertranslates,“Quiavaient residence ° 
tenu fermes dans la derniere action. ” 57 There 15 scarcely a doubt that 
Schweigheuser also explains wzga2- Charilaus was intended, instead of 
fivar, presto manere dum tit pugnant Leobotas Larcher shews that Ly- 
64 Thucydid 11 104 curgus was guardian to Chanlaus, 
155 “Son of Alemeon”’, that 1s to about 884 B C and promulgated his 
sav, Megacles see chap 59 code 866 Chrono] p 489 
150 fev olxes(Odyss 1x 35)is‘amag- 8540 understand Aiyove: Com- 
uihcent and sumptuously-furmished parechap 58 Schweigh note 53, 3 
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ones. After which, Lycurgus settled every thing belonging 
to war, the enomotiz and triacades and syssitia’” he msti- 
tuted also the ephori and senators. Thus the Lacedemo- 66 
nians exchanged their bad laws for good, and have erected 
a holy enclosure to Lycurgus, and honour him magmificently 
As they mhabited a good soil numerously peopled, they 
quickly grew up and flourished Being no longer content to 
live in peace and quiet, and fancying themselves better men 
than the Arcadians, they consulted the oracle at Delphi 
about conquering the whole of Arcadia the Pythia’s re- 
sponse was this 
“ Thou askest me all Arcadia >—It 1s a large request, I cannot 
“rant it thee Many acorn-eating men there are in Arcadia, 
“who will repel thee A part I will not grudge thee I will 
“‘ mive thee foot-trod Tegea, to dance there, and the fair mead, 
“ to measure out by the rod” 
When this answer was reported, the Lacedemomians gave 
up their views on the whole of Arcadia, but, taking fetters 
with them, marched to attack Tegea, putting their trust in 
an ambiguous oracle, and confident they should enthi al the 
Tegeans But they were themselves defeated in battle, and 
such as survived, and were made prisoners, were compelled 
to till the ground, bearing the fetters which they had them- 
selves brought, and measuring their task by the rod, on the 
plain of Tegea These same fetters, m which they were 
bound, were still im my time extant at Tegea, hanging 
around the temple of Minerva Alea. 

Durmg the first war, therefore, the Lacedamomians had 67 
constantly fought with adverse fortune against the people of 
Tegea but in the days of Crosus, and under the reign of 
Anaxandrides and Aristo over Lacedamon, the Spartans had 
already become superior 1n the war tlns happened in the 
following manner. Being constantly worsted in battle by the 


69 ivaperiaz, Sa certain number of 
sworn soldiers’, the quarter of @ A0- 
s¢os, which, generally speaking, was of 
100 men, divided into four enomotia, 
each of twenty-five men, command. 
ed by an enomotiarch —rgiaxas, a 
civil division, by which each gay 
was divided into thirty yivy, call- 
ed the rgmxddas —cucviria, the daily 
meals in common of all citizens 1n 
their respective divisions —ytgousic, 
28 senators not less than sixty } ears 
old —igope, five overseers, consituting 
a council, to restrain and balance the 
power of the two kings (Basics) 


These were the springs of Lycur- 
gus’s constitution, both military and 
civil The words 7a ss woatpoy lyovra 
refer to swwparia only 

"0 The schanus in Greece, like the 
pertica in Italy, was a measure, by 
which the shares of conquered land 
were apportioned to the settlers. it 
was likewise used as a measure of the 
daily labour of a slave at field-work 
—cxoives 18 a Greek word, signifying 
“arush’ hence, a basket, mat, cord 
for drawing water from a well, for 
measuring the extent of labourers’ 
work done, &c 
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Tegeans, they sent deputies to consult the Delphian oracle , 
and inquired, which of the gods they ought to propitiate, in 
order to become superior to the Tegeans m the war. The 
Pythia charged them, from the shrine, to take home the 
bones of Orestes the son of Agamemnon But, as they were 
still unable to discover the coffin of Orestes, they sent once 
more a deputation to inquire of the god what spot Orestes’ 
bones lay in_ to this question, put by the consulters, the 
Pytha gave this answer 
“ In Arcadia’s level plain stands a town, Tegea there, by stern 
“ compulsion, two winds breathe, the blow and the counter- 
“blow, wo on wo hes There the fertile earth contains 
‘“ Avamemnon’s son convey him home, and thou will conquer 
“ Terea ” 
On hearing this, the Lacedemonians were as far off as 
ever from finding what they wanted, although they searched 
on all sides At last, Lichas, one of the Spartans called 
Agathoerg1, made the discovery These Agathoergi are 
certain citizens, the five seniors of the kmghts which go 
out every year in rotation; during that year in which they 
go out of the body of the kmghts, they are not suffered to 
remain idle, but are sent respectively to vaitous places by 
68 the Spartan commonwealth Lichas, who was one of these 
persons, made the discovery at Tegea, partly by chance, 
partly by his own mgenuity = At that time, communication 
with Tegea was allowed, and Lichas went mto a smith’s 
forge’, where he saw iron welded he was surprised at 
what he saw done, andthe smith, remarking how astonished 
he was, stopped working, and said “tow greatly then, my 
“Spartan friend, would you have been astomshed, had you 
“seen what I saw, particulaily when you are so surprised 
“to see how iron 1s welded™! I wanted to make a well m 
“my yard, and, in digging, I came down to a coffin seven 
“cubits long Not believing that men were ever any taller 
“than they are now, | opened the coffin, aud saw the body, 
“ which was as long as the coffin, I took the measure, and 
“ covered it up again” Such was the man’s description of 
what he had seen Laichas turned the thing over in his 
mind, and conjectured that, according to the oracle, this 
must be Orestes he came to that conclusion by the following 
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reasoning * seeing the smith's two bellows, he mferred they 
were the two winds, the beetle and the anvil, the blow and 
counter-blow™, the iron that was being welded, the wo 
lymg on wo, figuring to himself it was such, because iron 
was found to the mjury of man'® Having formed this 
conclusion, he went to Sparta, where he related every thing 
to the Lacedemomians ,—who brought agamst him a ficti- 
tious charge, and he was banished Liuchas then came back to 
Tegea, and explained to the smith how unfortunate he had 
been, offering hima remuneration for his yard'®, which the 
manrefused however, after some time, he altered his mind, 
and Lichas took possession, opened the grave, collected the 
bones, and carried them to Sparta. From that time, when- 
ever the Spartans and Tegeans tried their strength, the 
Lacedemonians were always uppermost in the war, and 
already most part of Peloponnesus was likewise subjected to 
them. 


Croesus having been mformed of all these particulars, sent 69 


ambassadors to Sparta, with gifts, and a request of mutual 
alhance what they were to say was prescribed to them, 
and, on their arrival, they spoke thus “ Creesus, kmg of the 
“ Lydians and other nations, has sent us, to say as follows 
“ Ye Lacedemomans! the god has, through his oracle, bade 
“me connect myself with some Hellenic friend I under- 
“stand you are the first m rank of Hellas, therefore, in 
“obedience to his oracle, I vite you to be my willing 
“friends and allies, without let or fraud” This was the 
communication that Cresus made through the ambassadors 
The Lacedemonians, who had themselves heard of the 
oracle given to Cresus, berg much gratified at the arrival 
of the Lydians, swore the oaths of alhance and mutual 
friendship Indeed, certain favours had already been pre- 
viously shewn them by Creesus for the Lacedaemomans 
sent some agents to Sardis, who were to purchase gold, 
which they wanted to use about a statue of Apollo which 
now stands at Thornax in Laconica, but, as they were trying 
to strike a bargain, Cresus gave it to them as agift From 
this motive, as well as from his selecting them im prefe- 
rence before all the rest of the Hellenes, the Lacedamonians 


104 vans, type, coming from rierw, xv 165 quoted by Wesseling 
verbero, expresses pretty well ‘the 16 The force of the impel fect 
hammer ,1ntheenigmaticlanguageof should be observed  iyodovro dues not 
the Pythia, and arziruros, the‘ anvil,’ signify, he hired, but he wished to 
because it repels the stroke Larcher Iure So, in the following chapter, 
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accepted the treaty ofallance In the first place, accordingly, 
they held themselves in readiness for the earliest call in 
the second place, they made a wine-bow] of brass, covering 
the outside, up to the rim, with various figures of animals and 
other objects”, and of such dimensions as to hold three hun- 
dred amphore’ this they sent, intending it for a present 
to Cresus but the wine-bowl never reached Sardis, the 
reasons for which are stated in these two ways. The Lace- 
dzmonians, on the one hand, assert, that when the wine- 
bowl, on its road to Sardis, was opposite to Samos, the Sa- 
mians, informed of 11s coming, pushed off with some ships 
of war, and took it away by force On the other hand, the 
Samians declare, that when the Lacedszmonians, who were 
conveying the wine-bowl to Sardis, found they were too 
late, and that Croesus was a prisoner, they disposed of the 
wine-bowl in their island, where 1t was purchased by some 
private individuals, as an offermg for Juno’s temple they 
add, that probably the sellers, on thcir return to Sparta, might 
have said that 1t was taken away by the Samians™. So 
much, therefore, for the wme-bowl’”° 

Croesus, misunderstanding the oracle, prepared for a cam- 
paign against Cappadocia, expecting he should overthrow 
Cyrus, together with the Persian power When he had'pro- 
vided every thmg for war with the Persians, one of his 
Lydian subjects, previously noted for his wisdom, but who, 
In consequence of the advice he now gave, obtained a very 
great name among the Lydians, counselled the king in these 
words—the name of this person was Sandanes —“Sne! you 
“ are about to engage mm war with a people who wear nothing 
‘but hose’ and other garments of leather, who feed not 
“on what they hke, but on what they have, and they have a 
“rugged soil add to this, they use no wine, but drink wa- 
“ter: they have no figs" to eat, nor any thing that 1s good 
“should you, therefore, conquer them, what can you take 
“from those that have nothing? But, on the other hand, 
“if you should be conquered, know what blessings you throw 
“away. Assoon as they will have tasted of our good things, 
“they will cleave to them, nor will they be easy to sliake 
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“off. I give, therefore, thanks to the gods, that they have 
“not inspired the Persians with the thought of bringing 
“ war upon the Lydians” Sandanes however failed to per- 
suade Creesus by this discourse. What he said was true 
enough, for, previous to the subjection of the Lydians, the 
Persians possessed nothing delicate or good The Cappa- 72 
docians are called Syrians by the Hellenes before the rise 
of the Persian power, they had been subject to the Medes 
they now were subjects of Cyrus, for the river Halys served 
as the boundary between the Medic and Lydian empires 
that river flows out of Armenia, through Cilicia, then con- 
tinues its course, having the Matiamians on the right, and 
the Phrygians on opposite banks , below which, flowmg up" 
to the northward, it divides the Syrian Cappadocians from 
the Paphlagomians on the left Thus the Halys river skirts 
nearly the whole of Lower Asia from the sea opposite 
Cyprus to the Euxme sea it marks, as it were, the neck 
of that whole division of Asia, the way across which occu- 
pies five days to a well-girt "* man 

The following were the motives that induced Creesus to 73 
invade Cappadocia first, the desire of getting possession 
of a country which he would fain annex to his own states 
chiefly, however, his confidence 1n the oracle, and the wish 
to be avenged of Cyrus for his treatment of Astyages For 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses had subjugated Astyages son 
of Cyaxares, a relation by marriage’ to Cresus He had 
become related to Crasus m the followmng manner A 
party of Scythian nomades, in consequence of a feud, had 
quitted their country, and secretly entered’ Media at 
that time, Cyaxares son of Phraortes, grandson of Deioces, 
ruled over the Medes , who at first received these Scythians 
humanely, as being ns supphants at last, he conceived so 
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piwy ave, flowing up, 1 @ up, in 
relation to the cardinal points, for 1t 
runs from the south, towards the north 
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74 Jeuvos, well-girt, expeditious 80 
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course of the branch running west 
from Armenia Minor’ The length 
of what the Historian calls the neck 
1s ascertained, by modern research, 
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much esteem for them, that he entrusted some boys to learn 
from them their language, and the art of shootmg with the 
bow In the course of time, the Scythians, making it their 
constint practice to hunt, and always bringing home some- 
thing, 1t one day so happened, that they took no game as 
they returned empty-handed, Cyaxares—for he was, as he 
proved, inclined to anger—trcated them ] retty harshly, with 
abusive language The Scythians, having suffered usage 
at the hands of Cyaxares which they considered not de- 
served by them, determined among themsel es to cut up one 
of their pupils, and, dressing the flesh as they wele wont 
to do the animals of the chace, serve 1t up, as if forsooth 
it were game, and, immediately after they | ad taken it 1m, 
to proceed to Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, at Sardis Tins 
was accordingly done m fact, Cyaxares, and his guests of 
that day, ate of the flesh, and the Scytluans, who had com- 
74 mitted this offence, became supphants to Alyattes After 
this occurrence—for Alyattes refused to give back the Scy- 
thians, when claimed by Cyaxares—war raged for five years 
between the Lydians and Medes, Soriano the Medes 
frequently defeated the Lydians, and the Lydians frequently 
defeated the Medes among these'’, occurred a sort of 
mghtly engagement Being hitheito equal in war, a meet- 
img took place in the sixth year, where, as the battle-began 
to grow warm, day was all at once changed into mght 
This change of the day had been foretold to the Ionians 
by Thales of Miletus, who had fixed its occurrence i the 
year that it actually took place The Lydians, as well 
as the Medes, seeing the day become night, ceased fight- 
img, and both parties hastened in good earnest to establish 
peace between themselves The mediatcrs between them 
were Syennesis, the Ciliuan prince, and Labynetus”’, the 
king of Babylon these princes hastened to tender the oaths, 
and arranged an interchange of connubial connexions, for 
they ordained that Alyattes should give his daughter Ary- 
enis to Astyages the son of Cyaxares, because without the 
powerful tie of necessity, they knew the peace would not be 
of itself strong enough These nations perform the cere- 
monies of taking an oath nearly after the same manner as 
the Hellenes, with this addition, that, after making a shght 
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incision in the upper skin of their arms, they heck up one 
another's blood 

Cyrus had therefore, for a reason wluch I shall point 75 
out in the sequel”, dethroned this Astyages, who was his 
grandfather by the mother’s side Croesus, laying thus to 
the charge of Cyrus, had sent to the oracles, to mqure 
whether he ought to undertake war on the Persians an 
answer accordingly came, and he, fancymg it to be 1n lus 
own favour, determined to attack a portion of the Peisian 
appurtenances When he came to tle Halys, he maiched 
his army across the river by the same biidges that are 
now™ there Such 1s my op:mon, but, accordimg to the re- 
port general among the Hellenes, Thales the NUleaian was 
the person that got the troops over for him 11 1s related, 
that Creesus, doubting how he should ercss the river with 
his forces—for the above-mentioned bridges were not m 
existence at that time—Thales, who was in the camp, planned 
for him some works on the river, so that the stream} nee: 
on the left of the army mght flow on its right. The wor 
was this beginning some distance above the camp to dig 
a deep canal in the shape of a crescent, so as to enclose the 
back of the camp m the situation where it then stood, the 
river, bemg turned off from its old bed into the canal at the 
above place, aad thus passing along the camp, would fall 
again into the old bed™ Thus, as soon as the river was 
split mto two streams, it became fordable in both Some 
say, indeed, that the old bed was completcly drained of wa- 
ter, but that [ can never assent to, for, in such a case, how 
could they ever have effected a passage, on their return 
home? Crcesus, however, passed over with his army, and 76 
came to a place called Pteria in Cappadocia this 1s the 
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strongest position in that quarter, situate not far’ from 
Sinope, a town on the Euxme sea_ there he pitched his 
camp, and devastated the fields of the Syrians he captured 
also the town of the Pterians, and sent them into captivity 
he took possession, also, of all the neighbourmg places, and 
compelled the Syrians, although guiltless, to leave their 
country. Cyrus, however, mustered his own soldiers, and 
enlisted all dwelling on his road to Cappadocia, where he 
faced Cresus Previous however to commencing his march, 
he sent heralds to the Iomans, summoning them to secede 
from Cresus but the Ionans refused. Cyrus, notwith- 
standing, proceeded, and pitched his tents opposite to Creesus, 
im the vicinity of Pteria, where he was resolved to make 
essay of the strength of both parties A bloody battle en- 
sued, and great numbers having fallen on both sides, they 
at last separated, neither having conquered, at the fall of 
night Such was the result of the engagement between the 
two armies 

77 Crosus, laying the blame to the numbers of his own 
army '’—for the troops engaged were far inferior to those 
of Cyrus—and seeing Cyrus on the following day was not 
mclined to renew the attack, marched back to Sardis, with 
the intention of summoning the Egyptians, conformably to 
the treaty of alliance he had framed with Amasis king of 
Egypt, previously to that with the Lacedamonians, of send- 
ing for the Babylonians, with whom he had also entered 
in alliance, under the reign of Labynetus, and of letting the 
Lacedamonians know at what appointed time they should 
be present He thought to spend the winter at home, and 
to open with the spring a campaign against the Persians, 
after having collected the above allies, and mustered his 
own forces In this view, on his arrival at Sardis, he sent 
heralds to the different members of the alliance, giving them 
notice to assemble before the end of five months The pre- 
sent army, that which had just been engaged with the Per- 
slans, and which consisted of foreign mercenaries, he dis- 
banded completely, and dispersed, not once giving it a 
thought, that Cyrus, having been so nearly beaten™, might 

78 march against Sardis While Croesus was forming these 
projects, the suburbs were completely swarmed with ser- 
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pents, at the appearance of which, the horses, forsaking the 
pastures, came and devoured them. Croesus saw this, and 
considered it, as 1t was mn fact, a prodigy forthwith, he 
despatched some persons to consult the soothsayers of Tel- 
messus the persons thus sent, arrived, and learnt, from the 
Telmessians, what the prodigy portended, but had not the 
opportunity to report it to Creesus; for before they could 
complete their voyage back to Sardis, Croesus had been taken 
prisoner. The declaration of the Telmessians was, that 
Croesus should expect a foreign host within his territory, 
and they would come to subjugate the natives, for, said they, 
the serpent 1s the son of the earth, whereas the horse 1s a foe 
and alien. This answer the Telmessians gave to Croesus, 
when he had already been taken prisoner, although they 
knew nothing about Sardis, or Croesus himself 

Cyrus, however, immediately after the departure of Cro- 
sus, subsequent to the engagement at Pteria, learnt that 
Croesus had retreated, for the purpose of disbanding lis 
troops he considered the matter; and found that the best 
thing he could do, would be, to march as quickly as he could 
upon Sardis, and anticipate the levying a second time of the 
Lydian forces no sooner thought than done, for he directly 
marched into Lydia, and came his own messenger to Croesus 
Croesus, now thrown into great embarrassment, events turn- 
ing out so contrary to his expectation, nevertheless led out 
the Lydians to battle , and mm those days, there was no nation 
in all Asia more valiant and warlike than the Lydian their 
mode of fightmg was from the backs of horses’ they carried 
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long javelins, and were good riders. The two armies met 80 


in the plain that stretches before the citadel of Sardis, which 
is extensive, and not encumbered with trees “’—several 
rivers flowing through it, among which 1s the Hyllus, pour 
their waters mto the largest stream, called the Hermus, 
which rises in the sacred mountain of mother Ceres, and falls 
into the sea by the city of Phocea—where Cyrus, who was 
alarmed at the sight of the Lydian horse drawn up 1n battle 
array, acted, after the suggestion of Harpagus, a Mede, in 
the followmg manner: He collected all the camels that fol- 
lowed in the tram of the army, carrying provisions and mu- 
nitions , he took off their burdens, and mounted upon them 
soldiers accoutred as cavalry having made these prepara- 
tions, he drew them up im the van of the whole army, oppo- 
site to Croesus’s cavalry, and commanded the infantry to 
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follow on and support the camels in the rear of the infantry 
he arrayed the whole of his own cavalry Having thus 
formed all his forces 1n line, he recommended them not to 
spare any of the Lydians, but to cut down every man that 
stood up against them not, however, to slay Croesus, not even 
if, when overpowered, he should still resist. The reason 
that mduced him to place the camels opposite to the ene- 
my’s horse, was, because the horse has a dread of the camel, 
and cannot bear to look at the figure or snuff the smell of 
that animal’”’ For this purpose, therefore, Cyrus had re- 
course to the above expedient, that he might make Croesus’s 
cavalry of no use, by which the Lydian prince expected to 
perform many brilhant achievements. As soon as the armies 
jomed battle, the horses, istantly smelling the camels, and 
seeing them before them, reared back, and the hopes of 
Croesus were blasted Nevertheless, the Lydians behaved 
not as cowards, but, as soon as they saw what had occurred, 
leaped off their horses, and engaged the Persians foot to foot 
After some time, many having fallen on both sides, the Ly- 
dians were turned to the right-about, and, shut up within 
their walls, were blockaded by the Persians 
Siege was accordingly laid to the Lydians But Croesus, 
who thought that the blockade would last some time, sent, 
from within the ramparts, other messengers to the allics 
as those formerly despatched had given them notice to as- 
semble m the course of the fifth month, Croesus sent the 
present persons to request assistance as speedily as pos- 
82 sible, he himself being already besieged He sent more 
particularly, of all his allies", to the Lacedamonians , but 
just at that very time the Spartans themselves happened to 
be engaged in a quarrel with the Argians, on the subject of 
a place called Thyrea, which, although a portion of the do- 
main of Argos, the Lacedamomians had appropriated To 
the Argians also belonged the whole country westward 
down to Maleum, both on the land, and Cythera, together 
with the rest of the islands The Argians proceeded to the 
defence of their own property, thus abstracted then both par- 
ties met, and came to an agreement, that three hundred men 
on each side should engage battle, and that the disputed 
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#7 T can see no objection to the 
veracity of this anecdote the confu- 
sion of the Lydian cavalry arose fiom 
a very natural cause—the fact, that 
the Lydian horses now beheld for the 
first time the uncouth figure of the 
camel the Historian was well awaie 


that the camels of Cyrus were not an 
object of such abhorience to his own 
horses, 1n consequence of the long 
and close connexion between the two 
races, in the countries under the Pei- 
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ground should be that of which ever party survived it 
was also settled, that the mass of the army on both sides 
should retire homeward, for this purpose, that neither army 
bemg present, they might not, seemg their own party give 
way, rush to their assistance. After they had agreed to 
these terms, they respectively withdrew the chosen cham- 
pions on both sides, left to themselves, joined battle they 
fought with such equal valour, that, out of the six hundred, 
three alone remained, Alcenor and Chromuus on the purt 
of the Argians, Othryades on that of the Lacedemonians 
these were the combatants remaining, when night came 
the two Argians accordingly, as having conquered, ran off to 
Argos, while Othryades the Lacedemonian stripped the 
dead bodies of the Argians, and, having carried their arms 
to his camp, stood at his post. On the second day, both 
parties came to ascertain the result forsome time, accord- 
ingly, each party persisted that they had conquered on one 
side, 1t was said that the greater number of their men had 
survived. the others contended, that the two that disappeared 
were runaways, and that their one survivor stripped the 
dead bodies of the others at last, from words they came to 
blows many fell on both sides the Lacedceemomians gained 
the day. From that time, the) efore, the Argians have shaved 
their heads, although pieviously obliged by necessity to wear 
long hair, and enacted a law accompanied with curses, on 
such as violate it, that no Argian man should Jet his hair 
grow, and that the women should wear no jewels of gold till 
such time as they should recover Thyrea. The Lacedamo- 
nians, on the other hand, enacted a law quite the contrary 
for though, until then, they had never worn long hair, from 
that time it was suffered to grow"®’, As to Othryades, the 
one Spartan that remamed out of the three hundred, he, 
being ashamed to return to Sparta, all his fellow-champions 
having fallen, made away with himself at Thyrea At the 83 
time affairs were in this confusion at Sparta, the Sardian 
herald arrived, and requested them to come to the assistance 
of the besieged Creesus the people nevertheless, when in- 
formed by the herald, prepared to start to his assistance , 
when, as they had all got ready, and their ships were equip- 
ped, another message came, that the Lydian citadel had been 
taken, and Croesus made prisoner consequently, sympa- 
thizing deeply with the Lydians, they ceased their excrtions 
Sardis was taken m the followmg manner on the four- 81 
teenth day that Croesus had been besieged, Cy1us sent round 
189 Matt 534,c, and 555 obs 1 
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some horsemen, to proclaim to the whole army, that he 
would give a reward to the first man that would scale the 
wall: in consequence, the whole army having made the 
attempt without success”, all gave up, but a Mardian soldier, 
who determined to try if he could chmbup. the man’s name 
was Hyrmades. on that quarter of the citadel no guard 
was stationed, because there was no fear of the fort bemg 
ever carried in that place, for in this part the citadel was 
abruptly perpendicular, and maccessible this was the only 
part around which Meles, one of the former kings of Sardis, 
had not carried the lion which his concubine brought forth , 
the Telmessians having decided, that if this lion were con- 
veyed around the fortifications, Sardis would be impregnable 
and Meles, after carrying the lion about the rest of the wall, 
where it might be possible to storm the citadel, refraimed 
from domg the same by this place, regarded as impregnable 
and precipitous this quarter of the town lies towards Tmo- 
lus This Hyrowades therefore, the Mardian, had the day 
before seen one of the Lydians descend by this way, pick up 
a helmet that had rolled down, and carry it up _ he observed 
what was done, and turned it over in hismind_ accordingly, 
he ascended then himself, and was followed by some other 
Persians’ great numbers having gone up, Sardis was thus 
taken, and the whole town abandoned to pillage 
85 I will now relate what happened to Croesus himself He 
had a son, whom I have before mentioned, in other respects 
well endowed by nature, but dumb im the foregone days of 
prosperity, Croesus had done every thing for him possible he 
had recourse to many expedients, more particularly, he 
sent a deputation to Delphi, in order to consult the oracle 
the answer returned by the Pythia was this 
* Thou Lydian-born, kmg of many, mghty simple man that 
“ thou art, Croesus! long not to hear the much-besought voice 
“of thy son, with thy halls that were far better for thee 
‘indeed! for in a hapless day thou wilt first hear him ” 
The fortifications had been carried ”':—one of the Persians, 
not knowing Creesus, was about to killhim Crcesus saw the 
man rushing on absorbed in his present calamity, 1t made 
no difference to him whether he died under the stroke, but 
his son, the dumb boy, saw the Persian rushing to the attack 
pressed terror and misery, he burst a passage to his 
voice “ Soldier, kill not Croesus!” he exclaumed This was, 
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therefore, the first word he ever uttered, but from that time, 
ever after, throughout hfe, he had the use of his speech 
The Persians had possession of Sardis, and took Cresus 86 
alive, having reigned fourteen years, and been besieged the 
same number of days he had thus, according to the oracle, 
put an end to his own mighty empire. The Persians, who had 
made him prisoner, carried him before Cyrus, who collected 
a huge pile, on which he placed Cresus, bound 1m fetters, 
and, by his side, twice seven of the sons of Lydians: whether 
having it 1n contemplation accordingly to offer up these 
firstlings to one of the gods, or wishing to fulfil some vow, 
or perhaps, having heard that Croesus was a devout worship- 
per of the divine powers, he placed him on the pile only to 
ascertam whether any of the divinities would rescue him from 
bemg burnt alive They relate, that as Croesus wus stand- 
ing on the pile, and, notwithstanding the deep misery he was 
in, recalled to his mind the saying of Solon, pronounced, as 
it were by divine mspiration, that “ No one, yet 1n life, 1s 
happy ” hen this occurred to him, he broke his deep 
silence breathing from the bottom of his heart, and sighing, 
he called out three times, “ Solon” Cyrus heard him, and 
commanded the interpreters to ask Cresus whom he called 
thus” they approached, and put the question Crcesus, 
however, although repeatedly asked, held for some time his 
peace. at last, from compulsion, he said ‘ One, whom 
‘to see converse with all kings, I should prefer before great 
“ wealth” As what he said was unintelligible to the inter- 
preters, they again inquired what he said as they persevered 
in urging him to speak, he said, ‘ That once upon a time, 
Solon, a native of Athens, came to his court, and, having 
seen all Ins blessings, despised them ‘—he accordingly 
stated, ‘that Solon had told him every thing exactly as had 
occurred to him, and would say no more m respect of him 
than of the rest of mankind, and such especially as con- 
ceived themselves to be happy '—Thus Cresus spoke the 
pile was already lighted, the flames caught the outside, 
and Cyrus heard from the interpreters what Ci esus had said 
he nowrelented and recollecting, that he, being himself 
a man, was giving up alive to the flames a man who had 
been not Jess fortunate than himself, dreading, moreover, 
retribution, and considering that nothing pertamng to man 
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is stable, gave order that the burning fire should be quench- 
ed as speedily as possible, and that Cosas as well as those 
with him, should be hfted down from the pile. They en- 
deavoured to obey the orders, but were yet unable to master 
87 the flames then, it 1s related by the Lydians, that Croesus, 
perceiving the change in Cyrus's resolution, and seeing all 
the people endeavour to quench the flames but not able to 
repress their violence, invoked aloud Apollo, if ever any 
grateful gift had been presented to the god by him, that he 
would come to his assistance, and rescue him from impend- 
ing death. Weeping, it is said, he thus called on the god: 
instantly, from its bemg a clear and tranquil sky, clouds 
gathered, the storm burst, and rain poured down in torrents, 
to extinguish the fire This was sufficient proof to Cyrus 
that Croesus was a pious and good man _he caused him to be 
taken down from the pile “ Creesus,” said he to the king, 
“who in the world ever induced you to mvade a country 
“ that belongs to me, and to be my foe, instead of being my 
“fricnd” “ Sire,” he replied, “ what I have done 1s to your 
“ good fortune’, to my misfortune the promoter of these 
“ things was the god of the Hellenes he it was that spurred 
“ me to war:—for no manis so reft of common sense, as to 
“ prefer war before peace’, smce m peace sons bury fa- 
“thers, while in war fathers have to bury sons. But it 
“ pleased the gods that things should thus come to pass.” 
43 When he had thus spoken, Cyrus took off lus fetters and 
seated him near himself, and behaved to him with great 
respect he, as well as his attendants, were astonished at the 
sight of the Lydian monarch Crcsus himself, absorbed in 
ig stood silent after a time, he turned round and saw 
the Persians sackmg the Lydian capital. “ Sire,” said he 
to Cyrus, “am I allowed to communicate any thoughts to 
“you, or must I be silent now m my present state >” 
Cyrus bade him be of good cheer, and say what he chose 
“ Tell me then,” said Croesus, “ what 1s all this crowd occupied 
at so earnestly 2?” He was answered “ They are sacking 
your city, and plundering your riches” “ Not my city,” 
retorted Croesus, “ pot my riches, are they sackmg. none of 
“ these things belong to me any longer , it 1s your property 
89 “they plunder and bear away™.” Croesus’s words had a 
striking effect on Cyrus he dismissed all his attendants, and 
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then asked Croesus what he thought should be done in the 
present conjuncture. “ Since the gods have given mea slave 
“ to you,’ said Croesus, “1t becomes my duty, when I observe 
“ any thing that escapes you, to pomt it out. The Persians, 
‘“ by nature presumptuous, are poor if, therefore, you per- 
“ mit them to plunder and retain this great wealth, you may 
“expect the issue to be this he who gets the greatest 
“ booty, be assured, will revolt. Now therefore, if my pro- 
‘posal be agreeable to you, adopt this plan place at each 
“ gate some of your body-guards, as sentinels, let them stop 
“ those that are carrying off the valuable booty, and say to 
“them, that they must absolutely pay the tithe to Jupiter 
“thus you will not incur the hatred of takmg away the 
“ property , and the soldiers, confessing the equity of your 
“ proceedings, will willmgly accede” Cyrus was exceed- 9" 
ingly gratified to hear these words he thought the sugges- 
tion very expedient, praised 1t highly, and gave orders to his 
guards to do what Cresus mtimated then he addressed him 
in these words “ You are resolved, Cicesus, like a true 
“king”, to shew yourself wise mm action andin word de- 
“mand whatever gift you may desire, at this very moment ” 
‘“* My lord,” said Croesus, “ most highly would you gratify 
‘me, by giving me leave to send the god of the Hellenes, 
“ whom I have honoured the most of all the gods, these 
“ fetters, and ask if it 1s his custom to lead astray lis bene- 
“factors” Cyrus asked why he made such a charge, and 
why such a request Croasus then related to hum all his 
projects, the answers of the oracles, and dwelt especially on 
the offermgs, and agam observed, that, urged by the oracle, 
he had waged war against the Persians Having said so much, 
he concluded by supplicating that he might reproach the 
god with this behaviour™. Cyrus burst into laughter, and 
said “ Not only shall you receive that boon from me, but 
whatever else you may at any time want” Croesus heard 
this, and sent the Lydians to Delphi, prescribing to them to 
lay the fetters on the temple-sill, and ask the god if he was 
not ashamed to have, by his oracles, incited Croesus to attack 
the Persians, as he would put an end to Cyrus's dominion, 
and such were the firstlings of the contest: they were to make 
those inquiries, and at the same time ask whether it was the 
custom with the Grecian gods to be ungrateful The Lydians 91 
_airived, and spoke as was prescribed 1t 1s related, that the 
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Pythia's reply was this “ It 1s beyond the power of a god 
“even to evade™ the fated doom. Crosus has made repa- 
“ration for the wicked deed of his fifth progenitor’, who, 
“being but a guardsman to the Herachide, abetting a wo- 
“man's fraud, murdered his sovereign lord, and grasped a 
“ dionity which in no manner appertained tohim Apollo had 
“ indeed earnestly wished that the fall of Sardis might come 
“ to pass under the sons of Croesus, and not under Croesus 
“ himself, but he was not equal to the task of relenting the 
“fates As muchas the fates would give, he obtained, and 
“transferred the boon to him: he retarded three whole 
“ years the capture of Sardis let Crasus know, that he was 
“made a prisoner three years later than was fated. In the 
‘second place, Apollo brought salvation when he was about 
“to be consumed by fire As far as concerns the oracle, 
“ Croesus brings forward a false accusation: Apollo declared, 
‘if he waged war against the Persians he would overthrow a 
“mighty empire had he been anxious to take good counsel, 
“it behoved him to send and inquire which empire was 
“ meant, his or that of Cyrus as he ne1ther comprehended 
“ the oracle, nor repeated his inquiry, let him take the blame 
“to himself In the last oracle, pronounced at the shrine, 
“ he again misunderstood the words that Apollo spoke about 
“amule, for Cyrus was that mule, as he was born of parents 
“ of different nations, the mother superior, the father inferior , 
“she a Mede, and daughter of Astyages the kimg of the 
‘“‘ Medes, he a Persian, vassal of the Medes, and lower than 
“ any Mede, was united to his sovereign mistress "—This was 
the answer returned by the Pythia to the Lydians it was 
brought back to Sardis and communicated to Croesus, who, 
having heard it, confessed the fault to be his, and not the 
god's Such 1s the history of the rule of Croesus, and the first 
subjugation of [onia. 

It 1s to be observed, however, that there are a great num- 
ber of offermgs from Croesus in Hellas, besides those only 
mentioned heretofore In Thebes of Beotia 1s a gold tn- 
pod’”, which he dedicated to Ismeman Apollo, in hens 
both the golden oxen and several of the pillars, m the 
Pronaia at Delphi, a large buckler of gold all these objects 
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were still in existence m my day some others, however, 
had been lost; those at Branchide, for instance, in Milesia, 
equal, I am told, mm weight, and similar to those at Delph. 
Those offermgs which he presented to Delphi and Amphi- 
areus were his own property, and the firstling of his paternal 
mheritance the other offermgs were the produce of the 
spoils of his enemy, who, previously to Croesus's accession, 
had revolted, exerting himself to raise Pantaleon to the 
throne, a son of Alyattes, but by the same mother as his 
brother Croesus for Croesus was the offspring of a Carian 
wife of Alyattes, but Pantaleon came from an lonian woman 
When, by the will of his father, Croesus attained to the royal 
power, he put his adversary, the supporter of Pantaleon, to 
death, tearing to shreds his flesh, by a rack made hke a 
fuller's thistle?® As he had previously dedicated the pro- 
perty of this individual to sacred purposes, he presented out 
of it the offerings just mentioned 

Lydia does not present many wonders for description, 
like some other countries, 1f we except the gold-dust brought 
down from the Tmolus, Thuis country, however, exhibits an 
immense work, ranking next to those of the Egyptians and 
Babylomans you see there a monument to Alyattes, father 
of Croesus, the basis of which consists of large stones, the 
rest 1s made of accumulated earth this mound was wrought 
by the tradesmen, the mechanics, and the prostitutes five 
bourns, still remaining in my time, are placed on the top 
of this monument, on which inscriptions are carved, statmg 
how much of the work was done by each of the above classes 
from the measures, it 1s evident that the largest portion 
was the work of the prostitutes for the daughters of the 
Lydian lower orders all make a traffic of their persons, and 
thus collect money for their portions, until, by so doing, they 
have got enough to marry these girls have the mght of 
choosing their own husbands The monument 1s six stades 
and two plethra m circumference™, the breadth across 1s 
thirteen plethia Adjommg © this monument 1s a wide lake, 
which the Lydians represent as always full it 1s called the 
Gygean lake 


The people of Lydia have pretty nearly the same customs 94 


as the Hellenes, excepting, of course, that the latter do not 
prostitute their females They are the first nation, we know 


3 Kyégos, according to Suidas, were torn to death. Larcher 
Hesychius, and Timeus, is an instru- 204 That 1s to say, 598 fath 2 ft 
ment armed with points, not unlike 101m French, in circumference, not 
the thistles which fullers use it was quite a mile round 
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of, that introduced and circulated gold and silver coin; and 
were the first venders by retail. According to the state- 
ment of the Lydians themselves, all the games hkewise, now 
in vogue among themselves and the Hellenes, were inven- 
tions of their own the epoch of this discovery 1s said to 
have been coincident with that of them colonization of Tyr- 
rhenia they give the followmg account of these matters 
Under the reign of Atys son of Manes, a great famime per- 
vaded the whale of Lydia for a long time the Lydians bore 
patiently with this scourge; but no cessation taking place, 
they sought for remedies to the evil. Various persons de- 
vised various expedients: at that time, accordingly, the dif- 
ferent kinds of games were discovered, dice, round-bones, 
ball, and all except drafts’, the vention of which the Ly- 
dians do not claim to themselves”. The following was also 
invented as an expedient against the dearth—to play the 
whole of one day in order not to feel the hankering after 
food, on the next, to eat, and refram from play In this 
manner they passed eighteen years, at the end of which, the 
evil, far from relaxing, had acquired greater virulence ac- 
cordingly, their king divided the whole Lydian nation into 
two portions, and then drew lots which should remain, and 
which foisake their country*” on the party allotted to 
remam, he appointed lumself king. at the head of the emi- 
grants he put his own son, whose name was Tyrrhenus 
those, whom fortune had doomed to abandon their country, 
went down to Smyrna, built ships, and, stowing on board all 
their useful articles of furniture, sailed away in search of 
land and food at last, after coasting many states, they 
reached the Ombrici, where they erected for themselves 
towns, and dwell to this day They have, however, altered 
their name from Lydians, to that of the king's son who head- 
ed the expedition, accordmg to which they have given 
themselves the name of Tyrrhenmians—Thus the Lydians 
were enthralled by the Persians * 


-°6 The games here enumerated, orcockal,’ in French,/e scudes osselets, 
are the asrgeyada, ‘the bone on —sraiga, ‘the ball’ ,—sto0o, a kind 
which the heel springs,’ those of of ‘draught-board,’ divided into 36 
sheep 1n particular, used in the game places by five lines drawn length- 
called rivraaéSe, 01 placing five peb- ways and breadthways the middle 
bles or round-bones on the back of line was ealled the ised yeappn 
the hand, throwing them up, and °° Comp ch 4,note], of this Book 
catching them allin the palm of the 8 Matt 413 
hand ; ‘ the game of the huckle-bone 


* CHRONOLOGY OF BE} DIA, FROM THF TEXT OF HERODOTUS 


1 The decease of Daiius, son of Hystaspes, occurred four years after the 
Battle of Marathon. (Herod vu 1 ) a 
2 e 
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Our history from this place proceeds, accordingly, to in- 95 
quire who the Cyrus was that overthrew the power of Cresus , 
and in what manner the Persians obtained the supremacy of 
Asia. This I shall describe, therefore, on the authority of 
some Persians writers ; who shew an anxiety, not so much to 
embellish the adventures of Cyrus, as to speak the truth. I 
am acquainted, nevertheless, with three other different ways 
of presenting the life of Cyrus *.—The Assyrians had been 
lords over Upper Asia durmg five hundred and twenty 


2 The Battle of Marathon, from undoubted authority, took place about 
here 490 BC The death of Darnus consequently happened 
n 485 
3 Darius reigned (v1 4 )36 years, Smerdis the Magus (1 68 ) 8 months; 
Cambyses, 7 years and 5 months (11, 66), Cyrus (1: 24) 29 years 
The sum of these 1eigns 18 73 years and 1 month, which, added to 
485, gives, for the first of Cyrus’s reign, 559 
4 The date of the capture of Sardis 1s no-where clearly defined by Hero- 
dotus it 18 presumed, howeve1, that this event occurred 1n the second 
year of Cyrus’s reign, BC 557) This assumption 1eceives a powerful 
corroboration from the chronology of Media, which will be explained 
hereafter 
& Departing from BC 557, the assumed date of the capture of Sardis 
Croesus reigned 14 years (1 86), Alyattes (1 25 ) 57 years, Sadyattes 
(1 16) 12 years, Ardys (1 16) 49 years; Gyges (1 14) 30 years 
The sum of the reigns 1n the House of the Mermnade amounts to 170, 
which, added to the date of the capture of Sardis, gives for that of Gyges’ 
usurpation, B C 727) The Heraclide held the sway previously for 
505 years, so that Agron, the first prince of that line, ascended the 
throne BC 1232 
ist Dynasty Atyadm, in the fabulous times BC 
2d Dynasty Heraclhide First King, Agron son of Ninus 1252 
Last King, Candaules, murdered by Gyges 
34 Dvnasty Mermnade 1 Gyges usurps the thione 
2 Ardys succeeds G89 
He takes Priene. 
Invades Miletus 
The Cimmerians, displaced by Scythian No- 
mades, come into Asia,and take possession 
of Sardis, all but the citadel 


3 Sadyattes succeeds 640 
Pursues war against Miletus 
4 Alyattes succeeds 620 


He makes war five years with Cyaxares, 
which terminates 1n consequence of a great 
eclipse 

Diives the Cimmerians out of Asia, takes 
Smyrna, and fails 1n an attack on Clazo- 
mene 

Continues the war against Miletus for five 
years 

5 Creesus succeeds 571 

Cyrus, already sovereign of Asia above the 
Halys, captures Croesus, and takes posses- 
sion of Sardis 


® Among the Greeks, there were Cyrus, those of Herodotus, Xeno- 
three modes of narrating the hfe of phon, and Aischylus 
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years, when the Medes first seceded from their allegiance: 
in the struggle with the Assyrians for freedom, they became, 
it appears, a valiant and warlike race’, and, shaking off the 
yoke of servitude, recovered their liberty’ subsequently, the 
other dependent nations followed the example of the Medes 
All the nations of the continent were then their own masters ; 
but they again fell under usurped dominion. in what manner 
96 this came to pass, I shall now describe Among the Medes 
was an intelligent man, whose name was Deioces, son of 
Phraortes: this mdividual, enamoured of royalty, endea- 
voured to attain his object, by the followmg means. The 
Medes were scattered about in villages in his own, Deioces 
had already made himself conspicuous, by his earnest appli- 
cation to the distribution ofjustice he acted thus, principally, 
on account of the general lawlessness that pervaded Media, 
and from the conviction, that, by all honest people, the vio- 
lators of justice are regarded as enemies*” the Medes of 
that village observed the disposition of Deioces, and elected 
him their judge. He, still bearing m view the sovereign 
power, conducted himself uprightly and honestly, by which 
means he obtamed no slight praise at the hands of his fellow- 
citizens. mn consequence of tins, the mhabitants of the other 
villages, having ascertained that Deioces was the only man 
that pronounced fair decisions and sentences, having them- 
selves before met with unjust judgments, hastened joyfully, 
when they heard this, to submit their disputes to Deioces’ 
adjudication’ at last, no litigant would apply to any other 
97 judge The crowd of applicants constantly increasing’”, as 
people became aware that justice was distributed according 
to truth, Deioces, who knew that every thing depended upon 
himself, would no longer occupy the seat from which he 
had heretofore pronounced judgment he refused to fill any 
a the office of judge, as it did not suit his imterest to 
neglect his own affairs, and attend the whole day to the 
adjudication of those of others in consequence, rapine and 
wickedness pervaded the villages still more even than be- 
fore the Medes therefore assembled, and debated on their 
present circumstances. The friends of Deioces spoke, I pre- 


sume, m some such language as this 


710 jyivovre dvdess ayade: may be per- 
haps translated, simply, ‘behaved gal- 
lantly’, asin chap 169 of this Book 

411° Deioces, aiming to usurp the 
sovereign power, sought prudently to 
make a party among the honest and 
respectable members of the commu- 


“As it 1s wholly 


nity he therefore shewed himself 
to be an unrelenting prosecutor of 
lawless malefactors, and thus made 
good his ends, being at last elected by 
the good and virtuous, to be their 
ruler 

712 Matt 269 
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“ impossible for us to live in this country, if we are treated in 
“this manner, let us, without delay, establish a king over 
“us*”. by such means the country will be well managed and 
“ governed, and we ourselves shall be able to attend to our 
“ busmess, without being disturbed by the violation of the 
“laws” By such discourses, they persuaded the assembly 98 
to adopt a kingly government. Immediately after that de- 
cision, the subject for debate proposed was, whom should 
they appoint king: De.1oces was by every one present greatly 
preferred and extolled, so that, at last, all approved his ap- 
pointment as king. Deioces insisted, they should build for 
him a palace worthy of the royal power, and insure lus safety 
by appointing a body-guard for him. This the Medes ac- 
ceded to, and built him an extensive and strong palace in 
that part of the country that he himself pointed out. they 
also deferred to him the privilege of choosing his body- 
guards from among the whole Medic population. Now 
therefore, being m possession of the power, he compelled 
the Medes to build one single city, attend to the fortifications 
and embellishment of that, and take less account of the 
others The Medes again obeyed they built vast and sub- 
stantial walls at the place now called Ecbatana, rising up 
one circle within another This fortification was so con- 
trived, that each circle was higher than the preceding by 
the battlements only, to which the hilly situation con- 
tributed m some degree, although its effect was mainly due 
to art The circles are sevenin number: within the last and 
highest 1s the royal palace and treasuries The most exten- 
sive of these walls is very nearly equal to the circumference 
of Athens in length The battlements of the first circle 1s 
white; of the second, black, of the third, purple, of the fourth, 
blue, of the fifth, scarlet’ these battlements are all painted 
of those colours: the two last are coated respectively with 
silver and gold”. 

Such, therefore, were the fortifications, that De1oces erected 99 
around himself and his palace. to the rest of the people he 
assigned the space about the walls for their residence when 
all these buildings were completed, he established, for the 
first time, the following state etiquette—that nobody should 
dare to come into the immediate presence, but that all busi- 
ness should be transacted through messengers: 1n addition 
to this, that it should be held at least disgraceful, 11 all per- 


21) Valckenaer proposes (ivz) duioy ture 1s still frequently seen in the 
aU Tay towns of China and India 
711 This paitv-coloured architec- 
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sons whatever™, to laugh or spit in his presence. He cast 
about himself this mantle of veneration, for the purpose that 
his compeers, who had been brought up with him, and were 
not of baser blood than himself, or behind him in valour, 
should not, from seemg him frequently, envy his elevation, 
and conspire against him ; but that, unseen, he should seem 

100 to them a being of another nature. After he had established 
all these forms and ceremonies, and seated himself firmly mn 
the throne, he continued to keep a vigilant watch on the dis- 
tribution of justice. the complamants wrote down their de- 
positions, and sent them in to the king, who, after deliberating 
on the contents, and commg to a judgment, sent them back, 
such was his arrangement m respect of justice all the other 
details of government were settled by himself: 1f he ascer- 
tained that any of his subjects had presumed to contravene 
the law, he sent for him, and awarded the proper sentence 
for every offence. for this purpose, he kept spies and eaves- 
droppers, in every part of his domimons 

101 Deuioces therefore contented himself with collecting toge- 
ther the Medes only; and over them he ruled The following 
are the Medic tribes the Buse, Paretacem, Struchates, Ari- 

102 zanti, Budu, Magi —Deioces had one son, Phraortes, who at 
the decease of his father, after a reign of fifty years, inherited 
the throne. Invested with royal power, this prince was not 
content to rule over the Medes only, but attacked the Per- 
slans, and, reducing them, gave the first subjects to the Medes 
After this achievement, bemg master of those two nations, 
both of them very powerful, he subdued Asia, passing from 
one nation to the other; until, having made an attack on the 
Assyrians, that 1s to say, the Assyrians that occupied Ni- 
neveh, and had previously been supreme over all, but were 
now reft of their allies, who had abandoned them, and, 
although standing by themselves, were even now a flourish- 
ing nation—Phraortes, I say, having marched against this 
people, there perished, after two and twenty years reign, 
together with the greater part of his army 

103 At the death of Phraortes, Cyaxares, the son of Deioces, 
succeeded: this prince 1s represented as having been far 
more valiant than his progenitors, and the first that divided 
the Asiatics mto mulitary departments, and first separated 
the javelin-men, bowmen, and horsemen, who im former 
days were all, without distinction, confused and mixed to- 
gether. This was the same king that was fighting with the 
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Lydians at the time day was converted mto night over the 
combatants”, and that subjected the whole of Asia above 
the Halys river. He collected forces from all parts of his 
dominions, and mvaded Nineveh, with the intention not only 
to oe his father, but also to get possession of that city 

he had defeated the Assyrians m an open engagement, and 
was encamped before Nineveh, when a large army of Scy- 
thians, headed by their king Madyes, the son of Protothyes, 
passed over into Asia, having driven the Cimmerians out of 
Europe 1m their pursuit of the fugitives, they came into 
Media_ There 1s indeed a road of thirty days, for an expe- 
ditious walker, from the Palus Mzotis to the Phasis river 
and Colchis, from Colchis to Media 1s no great distance, 
only one nation, that of the Saspires, intervening, passing 
through which, you find yourself in Media. But the Scy- 
thians did not make their entrance by this route they 
turned, far northward, mto a much longer road, kecping the 
Caucasian mountains to their right " there the Medes en- 
gaged with the Scythians they were defeated in the battle, 
and reft of the empire, while the Scythians ruled over all 
Asia. From Media they proceded on to Egypt, and when 
they had reached Palestine in Syria, Psamnutichus, king of 
Egypt, met them with gifts and prayers, and diverted them 
from advancing any farther in their march back, they 
passed through Ascalon of Syria most of the Scythians pro- 
ceeded on their way, without stopping to pillage. some few 
however lagged behind, and stripped the holy precinct of 
Celestial Venus. This holy precinct, I find, by mquiry, 1s 
the most ancient of all palaces consecrated to this goddess , 
for that im Cyprus was a branch fiom this, as the Cyprians 
themselves confess, and that in Cythera was built by Phe- 
nicians, who came from thissame Syria The goddcss, how- 
ever, smote with a female disease those Scythians and their 
posterity who had rifled her temple at Ascalon: the Scy- 
thians assert, that for the same reason they are still afflicted, 
and travellers visiting their country may witness how these 
people are afflicted’ the Scythians call them Enarees 
For eight and twenty years, therefore, did the Scythians 
hold the sway, and every thing was turned upside down by 
their presumptuous and haughty conduct, for not only did 
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they extort from every body what tribute they chose to 1m- 
pose, but, independent of all that, they galloped about, ran- 
sacking whatever the people might have™’. Accordingly, 
Cyaxares and the Medes mvited most of them to a banquet, 
where, after overpowering them with wine, they massacred 
them all: in that manner, then, the Medes recovered the 
power, and, as before, extended their domiion over the rest 
of Asia. they took also Nineveh—the siege of which I shall 
describe in a different history’, and enthralled all the As- 
syrians, with the exception of the Babylonian territory. 
After these exploits, Cyaxares, who, including the time that 
the Scythians predominated, had reigned forty years, de- 
parted hie. 

107  Astyages the son of Cyaxares'' succeeded to the throne. 
he had a daughter called Mandane, who, he dreamed, dis- 
charged such a quantity of urme, thit it not filled his 
capital, but even inundated the whole of Asia. He commu- 
nicated his dream to the magians, that profess to interpret 
such visions: he was greatly alarmed, when informed by 
them of every particular. Some time after, dreading the 
accomplishment of the dream, he avoided giving this daugh- 
ter, then already marriageable~’, to any of his Medic gran- 
dees , but united her to a Persian, whose name was Camby- 
ses, and whom he knew to be of a respectable family and a 
quiet disposition he considered such a man as vastly infe- 

108 rior to a Mede, even of the middle order. In the first year 
of Mandane's union with Cambyses, Astyages had another 
vision. it seemed to him as if a vine grew up from his 
daughter's womb, and spread all over Asia. Having beheld 
this vision, and communicated with the mterpreters of 
dreams, he sent for his daughter, who was pregnant and 
near her time, out of Persia: from the time of her arrival, 
he kept a watch on her, beg determined to destroy her 
offspring ; for the magian mterpreters had pointed out to 
him, from his dream, that the progeny of his daughter would 
reign in his stead. Astyages, therefore, watched in this 
manner, until Cyrus came into the world he then called 
Harpagus, one of his relations, the most loyal of the Medes, 
and the confidant of all his affairs. “Harpagus,” said he to 
him, “by no means neglect the business that I am about to 
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* charge you with Let me be exposed to no danger, by 
‘‘any deception consult not the interest of others, lest you 
“work your own destruction hereafter* Take the son 
“that Mandane has just brought forth, carry him to your 
“ house, and put him to death, and then bury him, m what 
“ manner you yourself may think proper” Harpagus made 
the following answer . “Sire, hitherto, never have you wit- 
“ nessed in the man that stands before you any ingratitude 
“ be assured, that, for the time to come, I shall still have a 
“care not to offend you If, therefore, 1t 1s your pleasure 
“ that it should be done, as far, at all events, as I am con- 
“ cerned, 1t is my bounden duty to perform diligently what 
“ you command” Harpagus having given the above answer, 109 
the babe was delivered over to him, sumptuously clad 1n its 
shrowd, for death“. He proceeded home, wecping at his 
entrance, he related to his wife all the conversation he had 
had with Astyages “And what, then, do you now intend 
to do?” said the lady “ Not, mdeed, what Astyages pre- 
“ scribes,” answered he, “not even were he more raving and 
“ distraught than he now 1s, would I, at all events, accede to 
“his desire, or lend myself to such a murder I have many 
“reasons not to be his butcher not only 1s the child my 
“own relation, but Astyages himself 1s now an old man, 
“and has no male issue _ at his decease, should~* the crown 
“ descend to this daughter, whose son he wishes to massacre 
“ by my hand, what then can I expect, but the most dreadful 
“danger~*? Yet my own safety requires that the child 
“shall die let, then, one of Astyages’ own people be the 
“ assassin, none of mine” So he spoke, and forthwith des- 110 
patched a courier to one of Astyages’ herdsmen, who he 
knew grazed his cattle on pastures exceedingly well adapted 
for his purpose, being in mountains greatly mfested with 
wild beasts the man’s name was Mitradates he was mar- 
ried to a fellow-servant the name of the woman who was his 
partner was Cyno, m Hellenic, or Spaco, in Medic, for the 
Medes use the word spaca for ‘dog The mountains, at the 
foot of which this herdsman accordingly grazed his cattle, 
lay northward of Ecbatana, facing the Fuse sea that 
quarter of Media, on the confines of the Saspireo, 1s very 
mountainous, lofty, and covered with forests the rest of 
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Media, however, 1s all level ground On the arrival, accord- 
ingly, with all speed, of the herdsman, as soon as he 
was summoned, Harpagus addressed him im these words 

“ Astyages commands you to take this new-born child, and 
“ expose him on the bleakest part of your mountains, so that 
“he may quickly perish. He has likewise given his com- 
“mands, that you should be informed, that 1f you do not 
“procure the immediate death of this infant, but m any 
“ manner contribute to his preservation, you shall be visited 
“ with the most horrid of deaths I myself have 1t in com- 
“mand to see the body exposed” The grazier heard these 
orders. he took the new-born child, returned by the same 
way he had come, and arrived at his farm, where his own 
wife, who was expecting every day to go to bed“, had hap- 
pened just then to be delfvered, while he himself was gone 
totown Both man and wife had been uneasy on each other's 
account he was alarmed about her approaching delivery . 
the woman, on the other hand, was not less alarmed for her 
husband, as 1t had never been the custom with Harpagus to 
send for him At his return, the woman, seeing him thus 
unexpectedly, first inquired what Harpagus had sent to him 
for, in such haste. “O wife!” said the man, “when I got to 
“the town, I there beheld and heard what I faim never 
“ would have wished to see, nor to have befallen our mas- 
“ters the whole house of Harpagus was filled with mourn- 
“mg terrified that I was, I entered no sooner had I 
“ stepped in, than 1 behold a new-born babe lymg on the 
. -Seaae eal pear: gay crying, clad in cloth of gold” 
“Immediately that Harpagus saw me, he ordered me to 
“take directly the babe, carry him away with me, and ex- 
‘pose him on the mountain that abounds the most m wild 
‘animals he observed, at the same time, that Astyages was 
“the person that charged me with this commission, and 
‘threatened me with dreadful punishment if I failed to 
“execute it I then took away the infant, and was bringing 
“him here, supposing that it was the child of one of the 
“servants of the house, for I could not guess whence he 
“came yet I was surprised to see him clad in cloth-of-gold 
“ garments, and still more at the mourning evident through 
“ the house of Harpagus Soon after, however, on my road 
“ home, I was informed of the whole business, by the servant 
“ who was to escort me out of the town, and give the child 
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“ ito my hands—that he was the son of Astyages’ daugh- 
“ter, by Cambyses the son of Cyrus, and that Astyages 
“ commanded he should be destroyed —and now, here he 1s ” 
So saying, the herdsman uncovered the ould, and showed 112 
him to his wife she, seeing the infant of good size and hand- 
some features, shed tears, and embracing the knees of her 
husband, she besought him, by all means, not to expose the 
infant but he denied the possibility of doing otherwise , for 
mspectors were to come, on the part of Harpagus, who would 
destroy him by the most cruel of deaths, if he did not obey 
his orders Not succeeding in persuading her husband, the 
wife once more addressed him thus “Since | cannot then 
“ obtam from you not to expose this infant, I beseech you 
“to act as follows if 1t 1s absolutely necessary a child 
“should be seen stretched on the mountain, I also have 
“been delivered and have brought forth a still-born mfant. 
“ Carry the dead body out, and expose that, and let us bring 
“ up the son of Astyages’ daughter as though he were one 
“of our own in that manner you cannot be convicted of 
“ disobedience to your masters, and we shall take no bad 
“counsel to ourselves, for the lifeless cluld will receive a 
“kingly funeral, and the surviving babe will not be reft of 
“hfe.” The herdsman thought his wife spoke quite to the 113 
purpose, and instantly proceeded to do as she said the child 
that he had brought~’, for the purpose of putting 1t to death, 
he consigned to his wife lus own lifeless child he deposited 
m the cradle that he brought the other in, and, adorning 1t 
with all the finery of the living child, carried it to the bleak- 
est mountain, and there exposed it On the third day of the 
body lying there, the herdsman set off for the city, leaving 
one of his hinds on the watch He arrived at Harpagus’s 
residence, and declared that he was ready to exhibit the dead 
body of the infant Harpagus, accordingly, scent some of the 
most faithful of his guards, through them saw the infant, 
and interred the herdsman’s son Thus the still-born child 
was buried, and the prazier’s wife took the boy subsequently 
called Cyrus and suckled him, giving him some other name, 
different from Cyrus 

When, accordingly, the boy had reached his tenth year, the 114 
following accident disclosed his birth to the world he was 
playing m the same village where the cattle-stalls were, along 
with the boys of his own age, in the road: Ins comrades, 
accordingly, 1n sport, elected for their king this herdsman’s 
son, as he wascalled He appointed some of his playmates to 
be superintendants of the buildings, others, to be his body- 
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guards, one of them, to be the king’s eye, to another he 
assigned the office of bringing in all messages , determin- 
ing ae his own judgment the duties of each re- 
spectively. One of these boys, therefore, who was jommng 
in the game—he was the son of Artembares, a Medic noble- 
man—refusing to obey the orders of Cyrus, the mock-king 
gave his orders that the boy should be taken into custody 
by the others he was obeyed, and Cyrus handled the youth 
pretty sharply with the whip The boy, immediately he was 
released, beng highly affronted to have undergone such un- 
worthy treatment, hastened to the city, and complamed 
bitterly to his father of the treatment he had received from 
Cyrus—not that he made use of that name, for he was not 
known by it then—but, from the hands of the son of Asty- 
ages’ herdsman Artembares, m anger, went, on the spot, to 
Astyages, taking his son with him, and complained of the 
mtolerable treatment he had met with then shewing the 
boy’s shoulders, he said, ‘‘ Thus, my king, are we presum- 
ptuously insulted by your slave, the son of a herdsman.” 
When Astyages had seen and heard the case, wishing to 
have some reparation made to the honour of Artembares, he 
sent for the herdsman and the boy When they were both 
come into his presence, Astyages fixed his eyes on Cyrus 

“ How, then, have you the audacity,” said he, “‘ you, the son 
“of so humble a man as this, to treat with such indignity 
“ the son of that gentleman, the first nobleman m my court ” 
“ My lord,” replid the boy, “ what I did was m justice for 
“ the other lads in the village, to which I belong, had elected 
“me as king, m play, over them, as | appeared to be the 
“best adapted for that office The rest of the boys obeyed 
“my orders, but this youth, without assigning any reason, 
“ refused to obey, and consequently was punished” If, on 
“that account, [ am deserving of blame, here I stand before 
“you” As the boy spoke these words, a thought struck 
Astyages that he recognised him*' he fancied to himself 
that his countenance was something similar to hisown the 
time of the exposing scemed also to agree with the lad’s 
age Startled at these thoughts, he stood some time silent 

at length, when he recovered, he said, with a desire of 
getting rid of Artembares, and m order to be able to exa- 
mune the herdsman all alone “ Artembares, I will take care 
“to arrange matters, so that neither you nor your son shall 
“have to complain.” Thus he dismissed Artembares at 
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the order also of Astyages, Cyrus was taken, by some attend- 
ants, nto the mner part of the palace Then the herdsman 
alone remained, and Astyages questioned him, unaccom- 
panied by witnesses, from whence he got the boy, and who had 
given him to him? The man affirmed that the lad was Ins 
own-begotten son, and the mother that had borne him was 
still living with him Astyages observed to hum, that he had 
not taken prudent counsel, and wished to bring himself mto 
great trouble as he pronounced these words, he beckoned 
to his guards to lay hold on hm when brought to the 
rack, the man discovered the truth, and beginning from the 
begmning, went through all the true particulars, and con- 
cluded by prayer, beseeching the king to shew mercy to 
lim *. Astyages however, now that the herdsman had dis- 
covered the truth, was indifferent as to what became of the 
man but attaching great blame to Harpagus, he ordered 
the guardsto summon him As soon as Harpagus made his 
appearance, Astyages put this question to him “ Harpagus, 
“to what kind of death did you put the son born of my 
“ daughter, whom I delivered into your hands?” Harpagus, 
who caught sight of the herdsman in the inner part of the 
palace, would not recur to falsehood, lest he should be de- 
tected and convicted, but explained as follows. “ Sire, when 
“Thad received the new-born child, I revolved in my mind 
“how I might act according to your pleasure, and yct re- 
“main blamelessin your eyes as well as in your daughter's, 
“without dipping my own hand mto his blood for you 
“T then did as I will now tell you I sent for this herdsman, 
“to whom I delivered the new-born mnfant, telling him that, 
“ by your command, it was to be put to death =n so saying, 
“ at all events, I told no falsehood, for such were your in- 
“junctions I then delivered the child to him, with orders 
“to place him on some bleak mountain, and remain by him, 
“on the watch, until he died [threatened the man with all 
“ sorts of torture, if he did not do this effectually When he 
“had properly executed these orders, and the infant was 
“ dead, [ sent the most faithful of my eunuchs, and, through 
“them, saw, and buried the corse Thus, sire, things passed 
‘in this busmess, and such was the fate of the clild.” 
Harpagus, therefore, told the honest truth but Astyages, 
smothering the anger that possessed him at what had been 
done, repeated to Harpagus the account as he had heard it 
from the herdsman, and, when he had finished the rehearsal, 
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concluded by saying. “The lad 1s still hvimg, and the result 
“ is as it ought to be: for,” continued he, “ I suffered greatly 
* on the boy’s account, and I took much to heart*-* the re- 
“ proaches of my daughter. however, as things have turned 
“ out so lucky, you must send us your own son, to keep com- 
“ pany with the young stranger. besides, as I intend to offer 
“ sacrifice, as a thanksgiving for the preservation of the boy, 
“to the gods to whom that honour belongs, you will attend 

119 “ yourself at my table.” Harpagus, on hearing this invita- 
tion, prostrated himself, and kissed the ground congratu- 
lating himself that his disobedience was followed by such a 
favourable result’, and that he was invited to the royal 
board under such auspicious circumstances, he went home. 
as soon as he entered—(he had an only son, at most thirteen 
years of age)—he sent him out, bidding him go to Astyages, 
and do what he should tell him and then, full of gladness, 
went and told Ins consort all that had happened But, at 
the arrival of Harpagus'’s son, Astyages slaughtered the 
youth, cut him up into joints, and roasted some of the flesh, 
the rest he boiled. having properly cooked the whole, he held 
itin readiness at the dinner-hour, together with the other 
guests, came Harpagus also: before Astyages and the rest, 
tables were placed”, replete with mutton , but they served 
up to Harpagus all the paits of his own son, with the excep- 
tion of the head and extrenuties, that 1s, the feet and hands, 
these were deposited apart, in a basket, carefully covered up 
When Harpagus seemed to have eaten a sufficiency of the 
meat, Astyages asked him if he had enjoyed his feast. Har- 
pagus, having returned for answer that he had greatly en- 
joyed it, some persons, appointed for the purpose, brought 
him the head of his son, together with the hands and feet, and, 
standing before Harpagus, bade him lift up the covering, 
and take what he chose. Harpagus assented he lifted up the 
cover, and beheld the remnants of his son Not at all shaken 
off his guard, he kept lus presence of mind Astyages asked 
him if he knew of what game he had eaten he replied, that 
he was perfectly aware, and whatever a hig may do, it 18 
always pleasing Having made tls answer, he picked up 
the remainmg bits of flesh, and went home, intending, I sup- 
pose, to collect and bury all he could 

120 Such was the punishment Astyages inflicted on Harpagus 
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then, Takmg mto his consideration what should be done with 
Cyrus, he convened the same magians who had mmterpreted 
his dream m the manner I have already described When 
they were come, Astyages asked them what was the inter- 
pretation they had put upon his dream: they answered, say- 
ing, That the child would reign, if he survived, and had not 
previously died “The child 1s, and still survives,” said 
Astyages to the magians “he has been brought up im the 
“ country, where the lads of the village have made him king 
“ He has performed all things exactly as kings 1n reality do 
“ for he has appointed guards, ushers, and messengers, and 
“made all the other arrangements Tell me, what you think 
“these things tend to?” The answer on the part of the 
magians was. “If the child does survive, and has in fact 
“ reigned, without any premeditated object, you may cease 
“to feel alarm on his account. resume a stout heart, for he 
“ will not rule a second time indeed, many of our declara- 
“tions have ended in insignificant results At all events, 
“ dreams, and the like, frequently bring, in conclusion, very 
“simple accomplishments” To this Astyages made reply: 
“ T also, magians, am chiefly of the same opmuion, that the 
“child having been nommated king, the dream 1s fulfilled, 
“ and he may no longer be an object of terror tome Never- 
“ theless, 1 1s my wish, that you should carefully weigh the 
“ matter, and advise me what will be the safest way of pro- 
“ ceeding, for the advantage of my family and yourselves ” 
To which the magians spoke as follows “ Sire, it 1s of high 
“ importance to ourselves, to support your throne for if the 
“ empire be thus alienated, passing over to tlus child, a Persian, 
“ even we Medes shall be enthralled, and held 1n no account 
“by Persians, as bemg foreigners But so long as you are 
“king, you our fellow-citizen, even we ourselves participate 
“1n some measure of your government, and we receive great 
“honours at your hands _ thus, therefore, the welfare of 
“ yourself, and the security of your throne, must be the con- 
“stant objects of our vigilance and did we see at present 
“ aught to fear, be assured we would not fail to inform you 
“Now the dream has been thus innocently accomplished, we 
“ ourselves take heart, and exhort you todo as much We 
“ advise you, sire, to send this child away, from before your 
“eyes, to his father and mother *, in Persia.” sei 121 
listened to this answer, which gave him much pleasure He 
called Cyrusinto his presence “My son,” said he to him, “I 
“ confess that I have done unjustly by you, m consequence of a 
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“ vain dream; you have escaped the lot that was intended for 
“you now, therefore, go into Persia I will send an escort 
“with you. When you get there, you will find your father and 
“ mother, who are nothing hike * Mitradates and his wife ~ 
122 Astyages having thus spoken, sent Cyrus away On 
his arrival at the house of Cambyses, he was received by 
his parents, who embraced him with transports of joy when 
unformed who he was, having been hitherto convinced that 
he had died immediately at ns birth They inquired in 
what manner he had been saved he related to them, saying 
that he knew nothing before, but had been und:r a great 
mustake on the road, however, he had been informed of all 
his adventures, for, previous to that time, he thought he 
was the son of Astyages’ herdsman on the road from 
Media, he had been made acquainted with the whole history, 
by his escorters. He described how he had been brought 
up by the herdsman’s wife, and praised her, m preference 
of all*”’, Cyno was every thing to him m his discourse “ 
In consequence, his parents, availing themselves of that 
name, and 1n order that the preservation of the child might 
appear to the Persians more clearly the work of the 
gods, put about the report that Cyrus, when exposed, was 
sucked by a bitch from thence the tale had its origin. 
123 When Cyrus approached to manhood, and became the most 
gallant and beloved of the young men of his day, Harpagus 
sent him gifts, and courted him to take revenge on Astyages, 
for he himself, being but a subject, saw no prospect of ever 
obtamimg reparation by lus own influence regarding, there- 
fore, Cyrus as one grown up and educated to be his avenger ”, 
he sought to make him his confederate, comparing the suf- 
fermgs of Cyrus with lis own, but previously he made the 
following preparations. The behaviour of Astyages to the 
Medes being generally very harsh, Harpagus had commu- 
nication with the various cluef noblemen among the Medes, 
and persuaded them to stand up for Cyrus, and put an end 
to the rule of Astyages Having effected this object, and 
being now ready, he was accordingly desirous to make 
known his ideas to Cyrus, who was then resident in Persia 
but, as the roads were watched, and he had no other mode of 
so doing, he devised the following artifice he took a hare, 
and ripping up its belly, without discomposing any thing or 
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tearing any of the hair, slipped m a letter, contaming what 
he had to say then, sewing up again the hare, he gave it, 
together with some nets, to the most faithful of his servants, 
dressed as a sportsman, whom he sent over into Persia, pre- 
scribing to him wivd voce, to tell Cyrus, in delivering the hare, 
to paunch it himself, and let nobody be present when he did 
so This wastherefore done Oyrus took the hare, and ripped 124 
up the skin. he found the letter there deposited ~- he took 1t 
and read it the letter ran thus ‘Son of Cambyses—as “ 
“the gods watch over you for otherwise you might never 
“have attamed such good-fortune—I beseech you now to 
“ wreak vengeance on Astyages, your murderer according 
“to his intentions, you would have long since died aided 
“ by the gods, and me, you survive You have erewhile, me- 
“ thinks, been informed how he behaved towards you, what 
“ suffermgs I underwent myself at the hands of Astyages, 
“ because I did not slaughter you myself, but gave you to 
“the herdsman Now, then, 1f you will hearken to me, you 
“ shall rule over the same empire that Astyages now reigns 
“over Do you, therefore, persuade the Persians to stand, 
“march them upon the Medes And whether I myself, or 
“any other noble Mede, be appomted commander against 
“ you, be assured every thing will be as you wish, for all 
“ these will be the first to stand up against him and for you, 
“and to depose Astyages as all 1s here, at least, prepared, 
“do as I say, and do quickly ” 

Cyrus, having received this formation, considered what 325 
would be the most prudent manner to persuade the Persians 
to rebel after turning the matter over, he found that the 
most expedient mode would he to act thus he wrote a letter, 
comprising what he thought proper to indite, and then 
mustered the Persians 1n the presence of the assembly, he 
unrolled the letter, and, reading it out, said that Astyages 
appointed him leader of the Persians “ Now,” continued 
he, “ Persians, | command you to assemble, each bringing 
‘with him a sickle” This was Cyruss proclamation —The 
Persian tribes are numerous, some of which Cyrus collected 
together, and persuaded to secede from the Medes they are 
those from whom all the rest of the Persians take their 
origin, Pasargade, Maraphians, Maspians of these the 
Pasa gade are the most noble among them 1s the branch 
from which the Persic kings spring, called the Acheemenide 
The rest of the Persian tribes are as follow Panthialeans, 
Derusiseans, Germanians, all of whom are husbandmen the 
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remainder are nomades: Daians, Mardans, Dropicans, Sagar- 
126 tians. When they were all assembled, provided with the pre- 
scribed instruments, Cyrus proposed to them to clear that day 
a certain tract of land situate m Persia, and overrun with 
bushes, the extent of which, every way, was about eighteen 
or twenty stades as soon as the Persians had completed the 
peat task, he ordered them to muster again on the fol- 
owing day, and previously wash themselves. In the interval, 
Cyrus collected together the flocks and herds of his father, 
slaughtered and cooked them, for the purpose of regaling the 
Persian body In addition to this, the proper rations of wine 
and bread were prepared At the arrival of the Persians on 
the next day, Cyrus bade them stretch themselves on the turf, 
and feasted them After the repast was at an end, he asked 
them which of the two was preferable, in their opmion, 
whether the treatment of the preceding day, or the present 
the men replied, that there was a vast difference between the 
two, the day before, they had experienced nothing but hard- 
ships of all kinds, on the present day, they had tasted no- 
thing but sweets Cyrus took advantage of the expression, 
and laid before the assembly the whole naked plan ‘ Men 
“ of Persia,” said he, “thus matters stand with you if you 
“will hearken™’ to me, these and ten thousand other sweets 
“are yours, and you have no slavish toil if you hesitate to 
“ hearken to me, toils beyond number, hke those of yester- 
“day, await you Now, therefore, follow my orders, and 
“be free I myself, methinks, am born, by dive blessing, 
“to place this boon withm your hands you, I hold not be- 
“hind the Medes in valour, either in war or other things. 
“ Since such 1s the case, rise up directly against Astyages ” 
127 The Persians, thus provided with a leader, although they 
had long since abhorred the Medic rule, now longed for 
liberty Astyages, acquainted with the projects of Cyrus, 
sent a messenger, to summon him to his presence Cyrus 
ordered the messenger to report, that he would come, and 
meet him, sooner than Astyages himself could wish At 
this intelligence, Astyages armed all his Medes, and, as if 
driven astray by the divine power, placed Harpagus at 
their head, unmindful how he had exasperated the feelings 
of that person Accordingly, the Medes engaged with the 
Persians some of them, not implicated in the plot, eg tas ; 
the rest either passed over, of their own accord, to the Per- 
glans, or, acting as willing cowards, fled in great numbers 
128 As soon as Astyages heard of this disgraceful rout of the 
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Medic army, he exclaimed, threatenmg Cyrus “No, Cyrus, 

ou shall not, at all events, rejoice at so cheap a rate.” 
Having so said, the first thing he did was to impale the ma- 
gian interpreters of dreams, who had induced him to send 
away Cyrus next, he armed the Medes that had been left 
behind in the capital, young and old these he led out, 
engaged the Persians, and was defeated. Astyages humself 
was taken prisoner, and lost all the Medes under his com- 
mand Before Astyages, thus a prisoner, Harpagus now 
presented himself he insulted with cutting gibes, and tri- 
umphed over his fallen enemy, saying to him many heart- 
rending things, and, among others, questioned him, in refe- 
rence to the repast at which he had feasted him with the flesh 
of his own son, “ How he relished his present thraldom, 
mstead of Ins former sway” But the prisoner looked up, 
and asked, in return, whether he attributed to himself the 
achievement of Cyrus and Harpagus observing, that, as he 
himself had written, the credit of the thing was his due, 
Astyages proved to him, beyond doubt, that “ he was both 
“ the most foolish and the most iniquitous of men cei tamly, 
“af when the opportunity offered him to be himself king, 
“and if, as he pretended, he was the agent in the present 
“ conjuncture, he must have been most foolish to have given 
“ the power to another , and most iniquitous, to have, for the 
“ sake of that repast, enslaved all the Medes for granting * 
“it was absolutely necessary that the royal power should be 
“ transferred to other hands, and he himself could not hold 
“at, 11 would have been more fair and equitable to have 
“ given that boon to some native Mede, and not to a Persian 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MEDES, ACCORDING TO HERODOTUS 


1 The date of the deposition of Astyages, or the first year of the reign of 
Cyrus, constitutes the foundation of this chronology Herodotus places 
this date, as we said before, in BC 559 

2 Astyages reigned 35 yeais (1 130), Cyaxares 40 years, including 28 
years ofthe Scythian rule, Phraortes 22 years (1 102), Deioces 53 
years Sum of the years of the dynasty of Deioces, 150 years Add 
150 to 559, the first year of Cyrus’s reign, the result 1s BC 709, the 
first year of the usurpation of Desoces 

3 But the power of the Medes had existed 1n Upper Asia 128 years 1n all, 
to which 28 years of Scythian supremacy must beadded The Assy- 
rians, therefore, had lost the supremacy of Upper Asia 156 years before 
the deposition of Astyages (1 130) As the dynasty of Deuoces lasted 
only 150 years, it 1s inferred, that during s)x years, intervening between 
the origin of Medic independence and Deioces’ usurpation, the Medes 
were in that state of avrovoyie described 1 95 

4 The Assyrian supremacy previous to the Medic independence had en- 
dured 525 years (1 95) Therefore, 
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“ but now, the Medes, wholly guiltless of what he complained 
“ of, were, from masters, to become servants; while the Per- 
“sians, from bemg formerly servants to the Medes, were 
“ now to be exalted mto masters.” 

130 Astyages was accordingly, after a reign of five-and-thirty 
years, thus deposed the Medes, who had ruled over Asia 
above the Halys during one hundred and thirty years, all but 
two, excepting the time that the Scythians held the power, 
bowed to the Persians, nm consequence of the harsh rule of 
Astyages In later days, however, they repented them to 
have so done, and rose up against Darius, but, conquered in 
battle, they were a second time subjugated. at this period, 
however, the Persians, headed by Cyrus, rose up against the 
Medes under Astyages, and from that day have been the 
rulers of Upper Asia Cyrus kept Astyages by him until his 
decease, without domg him any further injury Therefore 
Cyrus, thus born and educated, came to the throne, and 
subsequently to these events, as I have already described, 
subdued Creesus, the author of the first provocation after 
deposing the Lydian prince, he obtained the sovereignty of 
all Asia. 

131 The following observations on the manners and customs 
of the Persians [ know to be correct It is not the custom 
with them to erect statues or temples or altars, they re- 
proach with folly such as do so. Theirreason for this appears 
to be, that they do not, after the example of the Hellenes, 
regard the gods as participating in the nature of man They 
are in the practice of ascending the loftiest of ther moun- 
tains, there to make sacrifice to Jove, calling by that name 
the whole ambient sky They offer up sacrifice to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, water, fire, and winds, and those 
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Assyrian supremacy commences under Ninus 1235 
Origin of the independence of Media 715 
Last year of democracy (1 95) ’ 709 
1 Deioces usurps the throne— § 
His government confined solely to the Medes 
2 Phraortes succeeds 
Conquests begin Persia, Upper Asia, except the Assyrians 
3 Cyaxares succeeds 
War of five years with Lydia 
Twenty-eight years of Scythian oppression 
Capture of Nineveh 
4 Astyages succeeds 594 
Deposed by his grandson Cyrus 559 
The origin of the Assyrian supremacy being attained by Ninus, he, in the 
second year, 1t appears, of his reign, places his son Agron on the throne of 
Lydia, BC 1232 The same result 1s obtained from the assumption of the 
date of the capture of Sardis this 1s a strong corroboration of the accuracy 
of both the Lydian and Medic chronologies 
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are the only gods they have worshipped from the earliest 
times. they have now, however, learnt to offer sacrifice to 
Venus Ceelestis, borrowmg the custom from the Assyrians 
and Arabians, the former of whom call this goddess Mylitta ; 
the latter, Alitta, and the Persians, Mitra. Sacrifice, with the 
Persians, to the above deities, 1s conducted 1n the followmg 
manner they raise no altars, kindle no fires, when about to 
offer a victim they make no use of libation, or flute, or 
labels *’, or roasted barley ** every one that wishes to offer 
up sacrifice, takes the victim to a clean spot of ground, and 
invokes the deity, his tiara “* decked generally with myrtle- 
branches no one that presents a victim 1s permitted to pray 
for blessings on himself alone, he must supplicate for the 
welfare of all the Persians and their hing, in wluch number 
he himself is necessarily mcluded he then carves the 
sacrificed victim into joints, boils the flesh, and, spreading 
abundance of herbage, more particularly trefoil or shamrock, 
displays thereon the meat When this has been properly 
laid out, comes a magus, who chaunts over the meat a theo- 
gonza, the name they give to the hymn without such magus 
it 1s not lawful for them to offer any sacrifice. After tarry- 
ing a short time, the sacrificer carries away the flesh, and 
does with it whatever lus fancy prompts Of all days, that 133 
which they are wont to honour most 1s the birth-day of each, 
on that day they hold it necessary to serve up more provi- 
sion than on others At such times, the opulent Persians 
put on their board, an ox, a horse, camel, and an ass, roasted 
whole in ovens The poor people make a display of the 
smaller kinds of cattle They eat little at dinner, but are 
fond of sweetmeats of all kinds, served up separately, not 
all together**. And it 1s on that account, they say, “ that 
“the Hellenes, when they have once eaten, cease to be 
“hungry, because, after dinner, nothing of any account 18 
“brought in; but if any delicacies were to be produced, 
“they would no longer cease to eat*”’” They are exceed- 
ingly addicted to wine, but it is forbidden them to vomit, or 
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of wool, hanging down from the eats, 
on the shoulders and along the breast 

244 jJaal, understand xede: coarse 
ground barley, roasted it was strew- 
ed between the horns of the victim 
75 Herodotus makes rizgz mascu- 
line 

246 This custom still holds in the 
East pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats 
are brought 1n tovisitors at all hours 
of the day. 


247 T take the meaning of this re- 
mark to be, “that the Hellenes eat to 
‘complete satiety at one single meal, 
“and therefore take no refreshment 
‘“Sbetween meals, whereas the Pere 
“* gians do not eat at one meal to their 
“fill, but reserve some appetite for 
* repeated refreshments at every hour 
“ of the day ” 

The Persians consider this custom 
of eating more grateful and sanitory 
than that of the Hellenes 
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to make water, in the presence of another These customs 
are still now in vogue. They are in the practice, also, of 
debating, when intoxicated, the most important affairs 
whatever may have met with their approbation at these de- 
bauches 1s proposed to them fasting, on the day following, by 
the landlord at whose house the council 1s held, and if their 
decisions still meet with their approbation when thus fasting, 
they adopt them The resolutions entered into while fast- 
ing are, on the other hand, submitted to them when they 
134 are under the influence of wine. When Persians meet 
one another on the highways, any spectator can ascertain 
whether the mdividuals that come in contact are equal in 
rank, by this sign before they atcost each other, they kiss 
on the lips. if one 1s a little inferior to the other, they kiss 
on the cheeks if one of the parties 1s greatly below the 
other, he prostrates himself and kisses the ground As a 
nation, they honour, immediately after themselves, those that 
reside next to them , those further on are the second in their 
estimation, and so by degrees, as they advance further from 
themselves, apportion their honours, holding m account the 
least of all such as reside at the greatest distance from Persia, 
thinking themselves, of all nations, the most worthy in every 
respect, and all others inferior mn virtue, according to the 
proportion above described , the most distant from themselves 
being the worst of all Under the empire of the Medes, one 
nation even ruled over another, the Medes over all, gene- 
rally speaking, and particularly over those resident next to 
themselves these, over the nations on their boundaries, 
they again, over the more removed In the same order the 
Persians also distribute their honour and respect, for they 
135 are themselves an ancient and superior race The Persians 
are of all nations the most prone to adopt foreign manners 
and customs for instance, they wear the Medic costume, 
fancying 1t more handsome than their national dress in war, 
they adopt the Egyptian cuirasses, and mdulge im all vo- 
luptuous luxuries they become acquainted with a particular 
example of which 1s, that they have adopted from the Hel- 
lenes an infamous practice, they marry each several law- 
ful wives, but at the same time keep many concubines 
136 Next to gallant conduct in battle, the most manly qualifica- 
tion is deemed to be the possession of a numerous offspring: 
the kmg every year sends gifts to him that exhibits the 
“aed, number of children number is regarded as force 
hew children are brought up, commencing from the fifth 
ei and continuing to the twentieth, 1n three things alone, 
orse-riding, use of the bow, and speaking the truth pre- 
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viously to the fifth year, the children never come in the 
presence of the father, but pass their whole time with the 
women the motive for this custom 1s, that if the child hap- 
pen to die in his mfancy, he may not give any uneasiness 
to his father. 

The above custom I approve of as I do also of the next 
following , whichis, that not even the king himself 1s allowed 
to put to death any person for one crime only, neither 1: it 
lawful for any Persian to inflict any very severe punish- 
ment”“* on one of his slaves, before he has carefully con- 
sidered and ascertained whether his misdeeds are more 
numerous than his good services, in which case he may 
gratify his anger They deny that any human bemg ever 
murdered his own father or mother; but assert, that when- 
ever such things have taken place, if matters were properly 
looked into, 1t would be necessarily found that they are 
committed by supposititious or adulterine children for it 1s 
unnatural to suppose, they say, that the lawful and real 
parent of a child should be killed by that same child The 
things that it 1s unlawful for them to do, they may not men- 
tion lying 1s, they hold, the most disgraceful of vices next 
to which 1s the contracting of debts, for many reasons, but 
especially because, they say, 1t 1s absolutcly necessary that 
a debtor should tell lies hosoever of the natives has the 
leprosy, or morphew, 1s forbidden to entcr a town, or to 
have any communication with the rest of the Persians they 
pretend that all afflicted with those distempers must have 
simned against the sun many of them cven drive out of the 
country every stranger that may have caught these diseases 
they hkewise drive away all white pigeons, attributing to 
them the same infections They never make water 1n rivers, 
nor spit nor wash their hands in them, but prevent others 
from so doing, and in all respects venerate highly their 
streams They have another peculiarity, which the Persians 
themselves do not take notice of, but which we fail not to 
observe it 1s, that their names, allusive to the body and to 
agate end all in one and the same letter, that called 

san by the Dorians, and Szgma by the Iomans If you exa- 
mune the names of the Persians ending 1n that letter, you will 
find they all do so, invariably” The above thmgs bemg 
perfectly known to me, I am able to speak positively of 
them. The following particulars, relating to the dead, are 
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mentioned not so authentically, beng kept secret. The dead 
body of a Persian 1s never interred until it has been lacerated 
by some bird or dog that the magians do thus, I am con- 
fident, for they do 1t openly the Persians then case the body 
In wax, and conceal it under ground The magians, how- 
ever, differ exceedingly from other men, and from the 
Egyptian priests in particular for the latter lall nothing 
that breathes, with the exception of the victims that they 
sacrifice, whereas the magians, with their own hands, kill 
all animals, cxcept man and dog they display even great 
ardour in the destruction of ants and serpents, and of all 
other creeping and flymg thmgs But be this custom ob- 
served as it has been from the first, I now return to my for- 
mer subject 

141 The ae and AKolians sent ambassadors to Cyrus at 
Sardis, immediately after the subjection of the Lydians they 
were desirous of being subjects to Persia, on the same terms 
as they had been, before, toCrosus Cyrus having heard the 
purport of what they proposed, related to them this fable 
“ Once upon a time,” said he, “a piper seeing some fishes in 
“the sea, began to pipe, in the expectation of them coming 
“out of the water,on land He was disappomted of his 
“hopes”, so he took a casting-net, threw 1t on a numerous 
“shoal of the fishes, and hauled them up Seeing them 
“bound on the shore, he said to them ‘Cease now your 
“ dancing, since, when I piped, you chose not to come out to 
“dance’” Cyrus related this parable to the Ilomans and 
/Eolians, for these reasons, that the [onians, when he before 
had, by his deputies, employed them to shake off the yoke of 
Croesus, had refused to take his advice, but now the work 
was done, they were ready enough to hearken to him m 
consequence of this, irritated at their behaviour, he gave 
them the above fable for answer At the receipt of this 
intelligence, which was communicated to all the cities, each 
state fortified themselves, by building walls around their 
towns, and all met together at the Panionium, with exception 
of the Milesians, the only state with which Cyrus entered 
into the same treaty as the Lydian sovereign had done 
before The rest of the Ionians agreed unanimously to 

142 send ambassadors to Sparta, and implore assistance. The 
Jonians, to whom also the Panionium belongs, have erected 
their towns under the finest sky and sweetest climate in 
the world, that we know of for no country approaches to 
Ionia in these blessings, neither above nor below, nor west 
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nor east ; some of which are oppressed by cold and wet, 
others, by heat and drought. These Ionian states havenot 
all one and the same language: 1t divides into four different 
branches*’. Miletus, the first of these states, hessouth, next 
to which are Myus andPriene these three places are situate 
in Caria, and use one common dialect. The states m Lydia 
are, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Pho- 
cea these settlements do not at all agree, with the others 
mentioned above, in language, they speak a dialect com- 
mon to themselves There are three more Ionian states, 
two of which, Samos and Chios, occupy islands the third 
stands on the main land, Erythre. The Cluans, accordingly, 
and the Erythraans, speak one and the same dialect the 
Samians have a form of language peculiar to themselves 
These make up the four characteristic branches. 

Among these Ionians, therefore, the Milesians were under 143 
shelter from any alarming danger, as they had already framed 
atreaty there was no cause for terror, either, to the island- 
ers, for the Phenicians were not as yet subjected to the 
Persians, neither were the Persians themselves any thing of 
sailors The Milesians had seceded from the rest of the 
Tonians for the following and no other reason, that, feeble as 
the Hellenic corporation was in those days, the Ionic was, of 
all the Hellenic tribes, the weakest and most msigmnificant, by 
far’, for, Athens excepted, they possessed not one state of 
any renown. The other Ionmians accordingly, together with 
the Athenians, shunned the name, and would not be called 
Iomans I know many of them, even now, that blush at the 
name These twelve states, however, prided themselves on the 
appellation, and established for themselves, separately, a holy 
precinct, to which they affixed the name of Panionium 
They decreed, that this temple should not be shared by any 
other of the Iomans, nor, indeed, did any crave for ad- 
muittance, unless the Smyrneans In the same manner, the 144 
Dorians of the present Pentapolis, the same territory as 
formerly bore the name of Hexapolis, take care not to admit 
any of the neighbouring Dorians into the temple of Trio- 
plum, and even have excluded from participation” such as 
have violated the sacred institutes. For in the Triopian list, 
brass tripods were, of old, proposed as prizes to the victors 
it bemg understood, that those who should win them would 
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not take them away from the temple, but leave them there, 
as offerings: accordingly, an mhabitant of Halcarnassus, 
called Agasicles, bemmg conqueror, infringed the law, and 
carried his tripod home, where he hung it up: m conse- 
uence of which, the five cities, Lindus, lalyesus, Cameirus, 
s, and Cnidus, excluded from their communion the sixth 
town, Halicarnassus. such was, therefore, the punishment 
145 they imposed on the people of that place. I am mchmned to 
believe that the Ionians founded twelve cities ; and would not 
admit any more, from the followmg motive. when they re- 
sided in Peloponnesus, they consisted of twelve portions 
such 1s the case now with the Achmans, who expelled the 
Iomans, and are divided also into twelve states ,—Pellene, 
the first towards™’* Sicyon , next AZgira, and ge (in which 
18 seen the ever-flowing Crathis, from which the river 1n Italy 
has borrowed itsname), Bura, and Elice (at which the Io- 
nians, routed in battle by the Argians, took refuge), AZgium, 
Rhypes, and Patrees, together with Pharees, and Olenus 
(where flows the extensive river of Peirus), besides which, 
146 the only inland towns, Dyma and Tritees Such, at the 
present day, are the twelve divisions of the Achzans, and 
such were those of the Ionians, at all events and, in conse- 
quence, the Iomans made for themselves twelve towns in 
Asia also for it would be exceedingly foolish to contend 
that these Jonians of Asia are in the slightest degree at all 
superior to the other Jomians, or of any purer omgin. No 
small portion of them, im fact, are Abantes, out of Eubea, 
who have no connexion, but the name, with Ionia the mix- 
ture comprises Manyans from Orchomenus, Cadmeans, Dry- 
opians, Phocidian emigrants, Molossians, Arcadian Pelas- 
gians, Dorian Epidaurians, together with other nations, many 
and various Those among them that came from the pry- 
taneum of Athens, and magine themselves the purest of the 
Ionians, brought no wives with them to their new settlement, 
but took to themselves Carian women, after they had killed 
all the men belonging to them. In consequence of this 
massacre, these women established a law, which they bound 
themselves to by oath, and bequeathed to ther daughters— 
that they would never eat with their husbands, nor call them 
by that name, because they had slam their fathers, husbands 
and children, and, after so domg, had taken them to live with 
147 them. These events took place at Miletus. These Ionians 
elected for their kings, some of them Lycians, descendants 
of Glaucus and Hippolochus; others chose Cauconian Pyhans, 
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from the family of Codrus and Melanthus ; some elected their 
kings from both houses. But then it 1s argued, that these 
Ionians are more attached to the name than the other Ionians 
We will grant, that these Ionians of Asia are, then, of unsulhed 
origin _ still, all are Ionians, that descend from the Athenians, 
and celebrate the Apaturia festival now, all celebrate that 
festival, except the Ephesians and Colophomians, who are the 
only Ionians that refram from so doing, and they are ex- 
cluded on some excuse of murder** The DP asaa however, 148 
is a sacred spot at Mycale, lookmg northward, and erected 
bY the Ionians m common, to the honour of Helicoman 

eptune Mycale, here mentioned, 1s a headland of the 
continent, jutting out westward towards Samos, on which 
Ionians, congregating from the various states, celebrated 
the feast called Panioma, for not only the Ioman festivals, 
but those of all the Hellenes without exception, end m one 
and the same letter, similar to the Persian names“. Such, 149 
then, are the Ioman states Those belonging to the Aolians 
are, Cyma, called also Phriconis, Larisse, Neon-teichos, 
Temnos, Cilla, Notium, Aigiroessa, Pitane, gea, Myrma, 
Grynia these eleven towns are the ancient Aolian states , 
for one of them had been taken away by the Tonians, the 
number of those on the continent being twelve before that 
These Zolians possessed a better soil than the Ionians, but 
as to the temperature of the seasons did not come near them 
The Aolians lost Smyrna in the following manner. The 150 
Smyrneans had received certain inhabitants of Colophon, 
who had been worsted 1n a tumult there, and cast out of their 
country some time after, the Colophoman fugitives, having 
watched the opportunity of the Smyrnzans being outside of 
the walls, busy in celebrating the feast of Bacchus, shut to 
the gates, and took possession of the town All the Holian 
forces came to the relief of their fellow-countrymen, and an 
agreement was made between the two parties, that the 
Ionians should restore the moveable property, and the 
fEolians would abandon Smyrna The Smyrneans acceded 
to this the eleven cities divided them among themselves 
respectively, and created them all citizens The above, 151 
therefore, are the Zolian towns situate on the main land of 
Asia; without hagas those in Mount Ida, as they were 
distinct from this confederation The following states are 
found on islands five towns are inhabited by olians in 
Lesbos, for the sixth town there, Arisba, was enslaved by the 
Methyneans, although of kindred blood. One city belongs 
to the Aohans on Tenedos, and im the parts called Hecaton- 
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nesi, they have another. The Lesbians, accordingly, and the 
fEolians at Tenedos, similarly stuated to the Ionian island- 
ers, had nothing to fear the rest of the states decided, of 
oe accord, to follow the Ionians wherever they might lead 
the way. 
152 The ambassadors from the Iomans and olians, on their 
arrival at Sparta—for all these matters were transacted with 
reat celerity—elected for their common orator a citizen of 
hocea, whose name was Pythermus he put on a purple 
cloak, with a view that as many as possible of the Spartans 
might be informed and assemble he then stood up, made 
a long discourse, beseeching them to assist his countrymen. 
But the Lacedzemonuans, without listenmg to what he had to 
say, decidedly refused to give any assistance to the lonians. 
The deputies therefore retraced their steps The Lacede- 
monians, however, although they had rejected the Ionian 
ambassadors, sent, at the same time, some men on board a 
penteconter, for the purpose, I have no doubt, of reconnot- 
tring the affairs of Cyrus and the Iomans. On the arrival 
of these people at Phocea, they sent up to Sardis the most 
approved man in the party, whose name was Lacrines he 
oy sd to Cyrus the warning of the Lacedzemonians, “that 
“ Cyrus should beware of attacking any city standmg on Hel- 
“ Jenic ground, as they did not intend to be idle spectators ” 
153 The herald havmg pronounced these words, Cyrus 1s related 
to have inquired, of the Hellenes who were present, “ Who 
“ were*”’ these Lacedzemonians, and what their numbers, that 
“they dared to accost him in such a manner.” Having re- 
ceived the information he wanted, he addressed the Spartan 
herald in the following words “ Never yet was I afraid of 
“such people as have an appomted space in the middle of 
“ their town, where they congregate to cheat one another by 
“false oaths. If I preserve my health, they shall have to 
“ chatter about their own sufferings, not so much about those 
“of the lomans.” Cyrus threw out this taunt against all 
the Hellenes, because they have markets where they practise 
buymg and selling for the Persians themselves are not 
wont to have any such marts; a market 1s a i A ry 
with them. Some time after,Cyrus appointed Tabalus, a 
Persian, as governor of Sardis, and made choice of Pactyas, 
a Lydian, who was to supermtend the conveyance of the 
gold taken from Croesus and the other Lydians he then 
directed his march towards Ecbatana, taking with hmm Cre- 
sus, at first, regarding the Iomians as of no importance The 
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great obstacles, in his career, were, Babylon, the Bactrian 
people, the Sacee, and the Egyptians he proposed himself 
to head the forces against these latter, and send some other 
arta against the [onians As Cyrus was on his way from 154 
ardis, Pactyas stirred up the Lydians to revolt from Taba- 
lus and Cyrus bemg mm possession of all the gold found at 
Sardis, he went down to the sea-coast, where he hired mer- 
cenaries, and prevailed on the people of the out-ports to join 
him in the expedition he then marched his troops against 
Sardis, and besteged Tabalus, who was shut up 1m the citadel. 
Cyrus received intelhgence of this, while on his road: and 155 
addressed Croesus “ Creesus,” said he, “what will be the 
“end of these proceedmgs® The Lydians, it seems, will 
“never cease to cut out work for themselves and me_ I 
“really think the best thing I can do, 1s, to sell them off at 
“once into slavery For now, indeed, every body must see, 
“ that, at all events, I have acted just as if I had cut off the 
“ father, and spared the children since I am carrying away 
“ you, who were something more than a father to the Ly- 
‘“‘dians, while I trust the city to Lydians themselves and 
“then I am astonished that they stand up agamst me!” 
These words discovered what Cyrus contemplated Croesus 
dreaded lest he should utterly destroy Sardis “ Sire,” 
replied he, “ what you say, 1s agreeable to reason. But, let 
““me beseech you, yield not to the impulse of your mind 
“ wholly! destroy not an ancient city, guiltless of any former 
“ offences, or even of the present events. I myself was the 
“author of the former grievance, and my head pays the 
“ forfeit m the present rebellion, Pactyas 1s the culprit, 
“ Pactyas, to whom you confided Sardis*’ let him, then, pay 
“the penalty Shew mercy to the Lydians, do by themas I 
“will tell you, to the end, they shall never more rebel, 
“ never more be an object of terror to you Send to them, 
“and say, they shall no longer have in their keepmg any 
“ weapons of war bad them put on lmen shirts beneath their 
“ cloaks, and bind buskins on their legs command them to 
“ sweep the cithern strings, to dance, to teach their sons to 
. “chaffer, and forthwith, mighty king, you will see them 
“converted from men mto women, so that you will never 
“have to fear rebellions on thew part**” Croesus, accord- 156 
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ingly, gave this advice; feeling that such treatment of the 
Lydians would be preferable to their being sold into bond- 
age’ moreover, he knew perfectly well, that 1f he did not 
bring forward some feasible proposal, he should not be able 
to alter Cyrus's determmation. He dreaded, also, lest the 
Lydians, even should they escape the present storm, would 
again rise up against the Persians, and be utterly destroyed. 
Cyrus was pleased at the suggestion, relaxed his anger™, 
and said that he would follow Creesus’s counsel. He then 
called to his presence Mazares, a Mede, ordered him to con- 
vey these commands to the Lydians, such as Croesus propos- 
ed* and, over and above this’, Mazares was commissioned 
to sell into captivity all the others who had jomed the Ly- 
dians in the attack on Sardis, but by all means to bring 
157 Pactyas to him alive. Cyrus having, accordingly, given 
these orders on his way, proceeded to the seats of the Per- 
sians Pactyas finding that an army was coming after him, 
was seized with fear, and fled to Cyma. Mazares the Mede 
marched, however, his forces against Sardis, having under 
his command a very slight proportion of Cyrus's army 
as he found Pactyas’s party were no longer in Sardis, he, in 
the first place, put into execution Cyrus's orders, and com- 
pelled the Lydians, according to the royal behest, to change 
completely their mode of life. Having accomplished this, 
Mazares sent ambassadors to Cyma, summoning the citizens 
to deliver up Pactyas. The people of Cyma resolved to 
apply to the god at Branchide for advice on the subject, 
for at that place stood a shrine, built m early times, which 
the Iomans and Zolians were mm the practice of consulting 
158 this spot hes above Lake Panormus,1n Milesia The Cymeeans, 
therefore, sent some persons to consult the god at Branchidee 
they asked “ What would the gods be pleased that they 
should do with Pactyas?” The answer returned to these in- 
quirers, from the shrine, was “To deliver up Pactyas to 
the Persians.” Thuis declaration was brought and communi- 
cated to the citizens of Cyma, who prepared to deliver up the 
fugitive but, although the people had come to that decision, 
Aristodicus the son of Heraclides, a man m great repute 
among the citizens, restrained” the Cymeans from com- 
mitting such an action, not himself giving any credit to the 
oracle, but fancying 1t to be an invention of the persons 
sent to consult Finally, other consulters, of whom Aristo- 
dicus himself was one, went to inquire a second time 
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about Pactyas. Arrived at Branchide, Aristodicus, in the 159 
name of all, addressed the shrine, and made the following 
inquiry “ sabdaree i lord! Pactyas, a Lydian, has come to 
“us, a suppliant, flying a violent death at the hands of the 
“Persians: they claim him, and summon the Cymeans to 
“deliver him up. We, however, dreading as we do the Per- 
“sian power, have not dared to deliver up, hitherto, a sup- 
“ pliant, before we ascertain, beyond all doubt, from you, 
“ whether we ought to do so” Such was the question put 
the answer from the oracle was agam the same, enjommg 
to deliver up Pactyas to the Persians Then Aristodicus, as 
he had before determmed, proceeded to act as follows he 
walked all round the holy precinct, and pulled down the nests 
built in the temple by the sparrows and various other kmds 
of fowl as he was occupied in this work, a voice, 1t 1s said, 
issued from the sanctuary, addressed to Aristodicus, saying . 
“ Most nefarious of men! dare you commit such deeds as 
“this? Do you thus tear my supphants from my temple ?” 
Aristodicus, not at all thrown off his guard, replied “Sove- 
“reign lord! you protect your own suppliants, but command 
“the Cymeans to deliver theirs?” “ Yes,” retorted the 
voice, “ yes, I do command you so, that such ungodly 
“wretches should, at all events, be forthwith swept away, 
“ that henceforth you may not come and ask at the shrine 
“about the delivering up of suppliants” As soon as the 160 
people of Cymz received this answer brought from Bran- 
chide, they sent off the fugitive to Mytilene, not wishing to 
bring down destruction on their heads by delivermg up 
Pactyas, nor to subject themselves to a siege for keeping 
him with them. But the Mitylenceans, when a message was 
sent to them by Mazares to give up Pactyas, were prepar- 
ing to do so, for some remuneration what the remuneration 
was to be, I cannot say for certain, as the agreement was 
never completed, for the Cymeans, having received an 
inkling of what the Mytileneeans were about, sent a ship to 
Lesbos, and conveyed Pactyas away to Chios But there he 
was torn from the temple of Minerva Poliouchos, by the 
Chians, and betrayed the Chians betrayed the supplant, in 
return for Atarneus, a district in Mysia, opposite to Lesbos. 
Pactyas, therefore, being now in the hands of the Persians, 
was kept under watch, to be delivered over to Cyrus but it 
was a very long time before any of the Chians would offer 
to the gods any hbation of roasted barley from Atarneus, 
or would take any pastry of the flour of that quarter, all 
productions from that country, of every sort, being carefully 
excluded from all holy precincts The Chians, therefore, 161 
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betrayed Pactyas. Mazares afterwards attacked the people 
who had jomed to besiege Tabalus on the one hand, he 
sold the Prienians as slaves, on the other, he overran the 
plain of the Meander, abandonmg all to the fury of his 
soldiery Magnesia was ravaged in the same manner. soon 
after which, Mazares died of disease. 

162 At the decease of this general, Harpagus came down to 
assume the command of the troops he was also a native 
Mede, the same whom Astyages, king of the Medes, had 
feasted at the abominable banquet, the same also that as- 
sisted Cyrus in attaming to the throne. This imdividual, 
appointed by Cyrus to head the army, came into Ionza, 
where he captured the various cities by means of earthen 
mounds for after he had compelled the citizens to shut 
themselves within their ramparts, he proceeded next to 
scale the walls, by throwing up excavations alongside of 
them". the first place he took in Tonia, was Phocea. 

163 | These Phoceans were the first of the Hellenes that per- 
formed _any long voyanee by sea they were the discoverers 
of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas, of Iberia and Tar- 
tessus. They sailed not in merchants’ craft, but in fifty- 
oared galleys. on their coming to Tartessus, they became 
favourites of the king, called Arganthonius he was ruler 
over Tartessus eighty years, and lived, in all, one hundred 
and twenty years The Phoceans became such great fa- 
vourites of this old man, that he exhorted them at first to 
forsake Ionia, and come and live m his country, wherever 
they chose” afterwards, not being able to prevail on ,the 
Phoczeans to accede to his advice’, and mformed that the 
Mede™ was growing in strength mm their neighbourhood, he 
gave them money to erect a wall around their city, and 
gave it with no sparing hand, for the walls are not a few 
stades in circuit, all built of immense blocks nicely joimed 

164 together The Phocean walls had been accordingly built 
in the above manner, when Harpagus brought on his forces, 
and besieged them, first proffering terms, “that he would 
“be satisfied * if the Phoceans would throw down only 
“ one of their battlements, and consecrate one house to the 
“ king’s service*™*” The Phoceans, abhorring thraldom, 
said, “ they wished for one day to hold counsel, when they 
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“ would return an answer they stipulated also, that, during 
“ the time they were debating, he should conduct his army 
“to a distance from the wate.” Harpagus observed, that 
“ he knew perfectly well what their intentions were, but he 
would permit them to hold council.” At the appointed 
time, therefore, Harpagus led his troops away from the 
walls, and the Phoceans meanwhile launched their fifty- 
oared galleys, placing on board their children, wives, and 
moveables, together with the images of the temples and 
other votive offerings, except articles of stone, or brass, or 
paimting having stored all these things, and embarked 
themselves, they took their departure for Chios and the 
Persians took possession of Phocza, thus deserted by its 1n- 
habitants. The Chians refused to part with the Cinyssee 165 
islands, which the Phoczans wished to purchase, being afraid 
lest that station should become a staple for trade, and ex- 
clude their own island the Phoceans, therefore, determined 
to make for Cyrnus, where they had, twenty years previous 
to this, erected, mm obedience to the behest of the oracle, 
a city called Alaia: Arganthonius bemg at that time no 
longer alive. Previous to sailing for Cyrnus, they steered 
back to Phocea, where they put to the sword the Persian 
garrison appointed by Harpagus to guard the city after 
they had done this, they pronounced horrid iumprecations 
on such as should desert the fleet they let down, also, a 
red-hot peg of iron into the sea, and swore “ they would 
“never come back to Phocea, before that peg of 1ron came 
“to light again” When, however, they were about to set 
sail for Cyrnus, more than one half of the citizens were 
seized with a longing affection for their town, and dwellings 
in the country they broke their oath, and sailed back to 
Phocea while those who kept their oath, hove anchor, 
and stood away from the Cinyssz isles. On their arrival at 166 
Cyrnus, they resided for the first five years m common with 
the earlier settlers, and built some temples but as they 
made a practice of ravaging and plundering all their neigh- 
bours, the Tyrrhemans and Carthagimians accordingly 
agreed to fit out together sixty ships, and make a combined 
attack upon them: the Phoczans, on their part, manned their 
ships, sixty in number, and proceeded to face their adversa- 
ries in the Sardiman sea they engaged the combined 
squadrons, and met with a most disastrous defeat™’ , for 
forty of their ships were utterly destroyed, and the other 
twenty rendered useless, by having their points at the prow 
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blunted. They returned back to Alalia; where they took 
on board their wives and children, together with what pro- 
rty they could stow; and then, forsakmg Cyrnus, stood for 

167 Rhegium, As to the men belonging to the ships destroyed, 
the Carthagimans as well as the Ay rrbemans divided the far 
greater portion of them, and took them on shore, where they 
stoned them to death’“s, After this, every citizen of Agylla, 
that passed by the spot where the slaughtered Phoczans lay, 
was seized with contortions, falling off of the limbs, and palsy : 
nor were these diseases confined to men only; the sheep and 
oxen suffered in the same manner. The people of Agylla, 
anxious to wipe off the sinful stain, sent to Delphi, to consult 
the oracle: the Pythia, in reply, ordered them to do as they 
now do, that 1s to say, pay magnificent honours to the dead, 
and open a list for gymnic sports and chariot-races Such 
was the fate ofthis portion of the Phocwans. the others, that 
had fled to Rhegium, quitted that place, and builtin the land of 
(£notria a town now called Velia; mn consequence of infor- 
mation which they received from a citizen of Posidonium, 
that the Pythia, in her response, alluded not to Cyrnus the 
island, but to Cyrnus the hero, to whom they were to erect 

168 a statue. The people of Teos acted nearly im the same 
manner as the Phoceans for when Harpagus had, by 
means of his excavations, become master of their citadel, 
they embarked on board of their ships, and sailed away to 
Thrace, where they built the town of Abdera, on the site 
before chosen by Timesias of Clazomene, who, however, did 
not enjoy his acquisition, bemg expelled by the Thracians. 
He now received honours, as a hero, from the Teian settlers 
of Abdera. 

169 The above, therefore, were the only Ionians, who, rather 
than brook thraldom, forsook their countries: the rest of 
the Ionians, with the exception of the Milesians, gave battle 
to Harpagus™, and proved themselves gallant men, as well 
as those who had left their country, each fightmg for his 
own: they were, however, defeated and subdued each re- 
mained in his respective country, and paid the appoimted 
impost. The Milesians, as I said before™, had entered into 
a treaty with Cyrus himself they enjoyed peace. Thus, 
therefore, Ionia was, for the second time, deprived of free- 
dom, and when Harpagus had completely subjugated the 


27* aicav refers to the Phocwans, the Historian Agylla, however, 1s 
and not to the Carthagimans and known to bea town of Etiuria See 
Tyrrhemans. This sentence 1s fol- also Matt 363, obs 
lowed by an exceedingly abrupt 7° Matt 580, ¢ 
transition to Agylla, the situation 7° Herod I 140 
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Ionians on the continent, those settled on the islands, dread- 
ing the same treatment, gave themselves up to Cyrus 
Oppressed by calamity as they were, the Ionians did not 170 
cease to hold assembles at Panionum: I understand that 
Bias, of Priene, broached here a very wise proposal to 
the Iomans, which, had they accepted, would have made 
them the most happy and flourishing of the Hellenes: his 
advice was, “ to heave anchor, and to sail, in one combined 
“ squadron, to Sardimia, and there build one town for all 
“ Topians: thus they would secure their happiness, far re- 
“moved from slavery, respected as the most extensive of 
“ the islands, and supreme over the others: whereas, if they 
‘“‘ remained in Toma, he declared he could not see any pro- 
“ spect of there ever being freedom.” This suggestion was 
was made by Bias of Priene to the Ionians, when already 
subjugated Previously to their destruction, a wholesome 
counsel was given likewise by Thales, a Milesian, and of 
Pheenician extraction , who advised that the Ionians should 
establish a common council, which should sit at Teos, that 
being the central point of Ionia, and the various settlements 
might nevertheless still be governed as independent states. 
Harpagus having subdued [onia, mvaded Cara, Caunia, 171 

and Lycia, taking both Ionians and olians in his ranks 
The Carians, one of the above nations, consisted originally 
of emigrants from the islands for of old they were subjects 
of Minos, and called Leleges they held the islands, and 
paid no tribute, as far as [can ascertain, by inquiry respect- 
ing so remote a period They manned the ships of Minos, 
whenever he required their services as Minos accordingly 
subjected a great extent of country, and was successful in 
war, the Carians became the most noted of all nations by far, 
in those days: to them the Hellenes are mdebted for three 
mventions which they have adopted, the Carians were the 
first to set the example of putting crests on helmets and de- 
vices on shields, they were likewise the first that made 
handles for bucklers until their time, all who carried a 
shield were accustomed to manage it by means of the leather 
thongs, with which it was slung round the neck, over the left 
shoulder*®. A very long time after this, the Ionians and 
Dorians drove the Carians out of the islands, and so they 
came to the continent Such 1s, therefore, the account that 
the Cretans gave of the Carians , very different, at all events, 
from what the Carians themselves declare: they consider 
themselves as aboriginally belonging to the content, and 
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as having borne always the same name as they now do. 
They point to the antient temple of Jupiter Carius at 
Mylasa, which is shared by the Mysians and Lydians, as 
kinsmen to the Carians, for it 1s related, that Lydus and 
Mysus were brothers of Car. The above temple 1s shared, 
by all who, though of a different nation, agree in their lan- 
guage with the Carians all others are excluded The 
172 Caumians are also aboriginal, in my opmion, yet they them- 
selves assert that they proceed from Crete either they 
have approximated to the Carians m language, or the Ca- 
rians have done so to them—that 1s a question I cannot de- 
cide, but it 1s certain that they differ greatly in their man- 
ners and customs from all men, as well as from the Canians. 
With the Caunians, for instance, 1t 1s looked upon as very 
proper and decent to men, women, and children, that, ac- 
cording to age and friendship, they should meet together in 
crowds, to drink they had once erected temples to foreign 
gods, but afterwards, changing their minds, determined to 
worship none but their paternal deities, when the Carian 
youth, clad in armour, and beating the air with their spears, 
followed up to the Calyndic mountains the bas gods, 
173 saying, they were expelling them from the land The Ly- 
cians, however, sprung im early times from Crete, which of 
old was entirely occupied by barbarians; a feud having 
arisen in Crete respecting the throne, between Sarpedon 
and Minos, the sons of Europa, Minos overcame the faction 
opposed to him, and drove out of the island both Sarpedon 
and his partisans: the exiles came into the land of Milyas, 
in Asia, for the country now occupied by the Lycians was 
then called Milyas and the Milyans of those days bore the 
name of Solymoi So long as Sarpedon ruled over them, 
they were designated by the name Termile, which they had 
brought with them, and by which the Lycians are still 
called, among thew neighbours But from the time that 
Lycus son of Pandion, exiled from Athens by his brother 
figeus likewise, came to the court of Sarpedon m the 
country of the Termulwe, the Lycians have m time come to 
be called after the name of Lycus Their manners and 
customs are partly Cretan and partly Carian” one custom 
1s peculiar to them, m which they differ from every other 
nation, they take thew mothers’ names, not those of ther 
fathers if any one ask them about their kindred, who they 
are, they reckon from themselves to their mother, and then 
rehearse their mother’s mot hers’”. Moreover, if a free 
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woman marry a slave, the offspring 1s looked upon as pure 
and free, but if a free-man take for wife a strange woman, 
or cohabit with a concubine, the children are deemed in- 
famous. 

The Carians therefore performed no brilliant achieve- }74 
ments, but were enslaved by Harpagus this observation 
applies not only to the Carians, but likewise to the Hellenes 
settled m that quarter among those resident here are the 
Cnidians, Lacedzemonian settlers, whose territory, jutting into 
the sea, 1s called the Tropeum begmnmg from the Bybas- 
sian peninsula, the whole of Cmdia, with exception of a small 
space, 1s surrounded by the sea, for it 1s bounded north by 
the Ceramic gulf, while to the south stretches the sea of 
Syme and Rhodes. that narrow portion, therefore, about 
five stades in length, the Cnidians were excavating at the 
time that Harpagus was subjugating Ioma, with a view to 
converting their territory into an island. Within that, all 
belongs to them, for the Ciudian territory extends to the 
isthmus they were now cutting through The Cuidians had 
set many hands at the work, and as the workmen, it was 
found, were more frequently and unaccountably wounded in 
the face and all other paits, particularly about the eyes, by 
the chips of the stone, they sent to Delphi some deputies to 
ask for a remedy the Pythia, accordimg to the Cnidians, 
spoke thus in trimeter verse 


On the isthmus, erect no tower, nor delve 
Jove would have made it an island, had he willed 


In consequence of this answer from the Pythia, the Cni- 
dians stopped their excavation, and, without a blow, de- 
livered themselves up to Harpagus, as soon as he made his 
appearance with his army Above Halicarnassus, inland, 175 
were the Pedases when any evil 1s to fall on these people 

or their neighbours, the priestess of Minerva acquires a long 
beard three times has this occurred. These were the only 
people about Caria that stood any time” against Harpagus 
they gave a great deal of trouble, by fortifymg a mountain 
called Lida. but the Pedases even were, after a time, cap- 
tured But when Harpagus led his army into the Xanthian 176 
plaim, the Lycians came forth, and, engagmg an enemy far 
superior to their small band, displayed prodigious bravery 
defeated and shut up 1m their city, they collected in the cita- 

del their wives and children, their p~operty and servants, 
then set fire to the whole, and burnt it to the ground 
having so done, they bound each other by terrible oaths, 
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and, sallying, every Xanthian died fighting. Most of the 
Lycians, now said to be Xanthians, are new-comers, with 
the exception of eighty families, which happened at that 
time to be away from home, and consequently were not 
present. Harpagus thus possessed himself of Xanthus . he 
likewise reduced, after the same manner, nearly the whole 
of Caunia, for the Caumans, generally speaking, followed 
the example set by the Lydians. 

177 Harpagus therefore reduced the lower parts of Asia im 
the upper parts, Cyrus himself subjugated every nation, 
without one exception. Most of these conquests we shall pass 
over. I will, however, commemorate those which gave him 
the greatest trouble, and are hkewise the most deserving of 
mention. 

178 Cyrus having subjected to his dominion all the other parts 
of the continent, now directed his arms against the Assy- 
rians Assyria comprises, besides many other extensive 
towns, one the most renowned and best fortified , and there 
the seat of government was established, after the fall of 
Nineveh this city 1s Babylon, of which the following 1s a 
description -—The city stands on a wide plam, and 1s of a 
quadrangular shape, each side being one hundred and twenty 
stades in extent: the four sides of the city, therefore, con- 
stitute a circuit of four hundred and eighty stades in all” 
such are the dimensions of the city of the Babylonians 
moreover, it 1s built and adorned with a magnificence not 
found in any other great city that we know of In the first 
place, a moat, deep and broad, full of water, runs round the 
whole, next to which rises a wall, fifty royal cubits in thick- 
ness, and m height two hundred the royal cubit 1s longer 

179 by three fingers’ breadth than the average cubit I must 
not neglect to explain how the clay dug up for the moat was 
consumed, and in what manner the wall was wrought At 
the same time they were excavating the moat, they moulded 
the clay, thrown up 1n the works, into bricks when a suffi- 
cient quantity of bricks was cast, they baked them in kilns. 
next, making use of hot bitumen in the place of mortar, and 
spreading on each of the thirty bottom courses of brick a 
layer of wattled reeds, they first built up the edges of the 
moat, and then went on with the wall itself m the same 
manner at the edges of the top, and on opposite sides, 
they erected, all round, uniform turrets’, leaving between 
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every two a space sufficient to turn a four-horse chariot. 
The gates leading through the wall, all around, are of sohd 
brass, as well as the jambs and lintels. At eight days’ jour- 
ney from Babylon, there 1s a town called Is, on a small 
river of the same name, which discharges its stream into the 
Euphrates this river Is, accordingly, brings down with its 
waters abundance of flakes of bitumen, from whence the 
bitumen used on the wall of Babylon was brought’. Such, 180 
then, was the mode in which Babylon was walled around 
The city consists of two parts, divided by the Euphrates, 
which flows through the middle. This river rises in Ar- 
menia, 1s large, deep, and rapid it disembogues in the 
Erythrean sea Hence the wall of each of these two parts 
runs to an elbow on the river side: from those elbows, fol- 
lowing the curves on each side of the river, runs a wall of 
baked bricks. The city itself, full of houses, three and four 
stories high, 1s cut into rectilinear streets; some parallel to 
the river, others, crossing the above at right angles, conduct 
to the bank’. in each of the latter streets, a small door 
opens, through the masonry, over the stream they are in 
number equal to the streets themselves, are made of brass, 
and take down to the water The outer wall, above described, 181 
is the main rampart to the town, but this latter, rangmg in 
the interior, 1s scarcely inferior m strength to the other, al- 
though narrower”™. In each portion of the city stood a vast 
building,occupying the centre in one, the palace, surround- 
ed by a long and well-fortified mclosure in the other, the 
brazen-gated precinct of Jove Belus, yet standing in my 
day, of a square shape, in each direction two stades in the 
middle of the precinct rises a massive tower, one stade in 
length and breadth on that rises another tower , and so on, 
up to eight. The road up to the top of this building runs 
spirally round the outside of all the towers somewhere 
about the middle*® of the ascent, there 1s a place where 
resting-benches stand, on which those gomg up may sit 
down and take breath In the last tower stands a magmifi- 
cent temple, in whichis placed a bed, sumptuously fitted up, 
and, by its side, a table of gold No statue has been erected 
on this spot, nor does any person pass the mght here”, 
except only a native woman, elected by the god himself: so 


276 The abundant sources of bitu- ance of a river of fire —Malte-Brun 
men in these countries are noticed by 7 This translation 1s on the au- 
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182 say the Chaldees, who are the priests of Belus These same 
individuals assert—not that I give any credit to what they 
say—that the god himself comes to the temple, and reposes 
in the bed, just in the same manner as the Egyptians say 18 
the case at Thebes in Egypt, for, in fact, a woman there 
also lies n the temple of Thebaic Jove: both women, we are 
told, have no communication whatever with men. Exactly 
the same thing takes place at Patres, m Lycia, with the 
woman that propounds the oracle, when there 1s a god 
there, for there 1s not constantly an oracle at that place m 
such case as there 18, the woman lies with the god at mht, 

183 within the temple There 1s another temple, besides, in the 
Babylonian precinct below Here 1s seen a colossal statue 
of Jove, seated, close to which stands a gold table the 
flight of steps up to the throne, and the throne itself, are of 
gold, and, according to the Chaldees, all these articles are 
computed to be eight hundred talents of gold Outside of 
the temple 1s a golden altar, together with another large 
altar, where all full-grown sheep are sacrificed, none but 
sucklings being allowed to be sacrificed on the golden 
altar On the larger of these altars, annually, the Chaldees 
burn one thousand talents of frankincense, when they cele- 
brate the feast of this god Belus There was at that time, 
also, in the precinct, a statue of twelve cubits of solid gold ,— 
not of course that I ever saw it what I say, I repeat on the 
authority of the Chaldees Darius the son of Hystaspes 
coveted this statue, but durst not seizeit Xerxes son of 
Darius, however, took 1t away, and killed the priest that 
warned him not to move the image —Thus have I described 
how the holy precinct was decorated I must add, there 
were abundance of private offerings. 

184 Several sovereigns, at different times, have ruled over 
Babylon, whom I shall mention in my Assyrian history. 
they were the builders of the walls and sacred edifices Two 
of them, especially, were women she who reigned the first, 
was many generations anterior to the second, her name 
was Semiramis:* this princess accomplished several works 
on the plain, that are worthy of contemplation previously 
to her reign, the river was wont to inundate, and make a sea 

185 of the whole pla. The second queen, that flourished after 
Semiramis, bore the name of Nitocris her genius was 
greater than that of the queen before her she left, as a 
memento, the works which I shall presently describe: m 
the next place, seeing the Medes’ empire great and never at 
rest, and observing, among other cities, that of Nineveh 
captured by that power, she adopted beforehand every 
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possible expedient for preservation First, then, by making 
deep excavations high up the stream, she so altered the 
course of the Euphrates which passes through Babylon, that, 
from straight that it was, 1t became so bags! as to touch 
three times at one and the same village m Assyria, as it 
flows down: the name of this village 1s Ardericca, and even 
to this time, those that, travelling from the Mediterranean 
shore down to'Babylon, embark on the Euphrates, pass three 
times, withm three successive days, at this spot this was, 
therefore, one of the things she accomplished She threw 
up, on both sides of the river, a prodigious mound, astonish- 
ing by its magnitude and height she effected, a long 
distance above Babylon, a reservoir for a lake, which she 
placed not far from the river, digging for the depth till she 
came to water, and making its extent the circumference of 
four hundred and twenty stades the earth thrown out in 
this excavation she expended in forming an embankment on 
the sides of the river. When the lake was finished digging 
out, she brought stones, with which she ran a case all round 
These two works—I mean the windings of the stream, and 
the whole excavated marsh—were performed for the purpose 
of lengthening the course of theriver, breaking its force in 
many windings, and making the passage to Babylon intri- 
cate, and that travellers, on quitting their barks, might still 
have to make the long circuit of the lake In this manner 
she threw up these vast works in that part of the country 
where the shortest road from Media enters Babylonia, in 
order that the Medes might cease to communicate with the 
Babylonians, and spy mto her affairs These fortifications 186 
completed, Nitocris added the following performance, the 
effectual success of which was the consequence of her pre- 
vious works The town bemg divided into two districts, by 
the river flowing between, whoever, under former reigns, 
wished to pass over from one to the other, was obliged to 
cross ina boat and that, I conceive, must have been an an- 
noyance. Nitocris provided for this, After she had dug 
out the basin for the lake, she determmed to leave another 
monument of the utility of the works thrown up on the 
Euphrates. She caused large blocks of stone to be hewn 
when they were ready, and the basin had been excavated, 
she turned the whole stream of the river into the hollow she 
had dug While that was filling, the origmal bed of the 
river became dry seizing the opportunity, the queen built 
up, with baked bricks, the banks of the river within the 
city, and the steps eae) down from the smaller gates to 
the river, after the same fashion as the great wall had been 
K 2 
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put together. Besides this, about the middle of the city she 
constructed a bridge of cut stone, fastened together with 
lead and iron. During the day, square floors of wood were 
lad from pier to pier, by which the Babylomans crossed 
over but at mght these boards were taken away, for the 
purpose of preventing people from going across, in the 
dark, and committing robberies. When the hollow had 
been replenished by the river, and the bridge was finished, 
Nitocris brought the stream of the Euphrates back again, 
into 1ts old bed, out of the lake Thus the hollow, becommg 
a marsh, proved itself adapted for the purpose intended , and 

187 the inhabitants were accommodated with a bridge. This 
same queen, Nitocris, planned the following deception Over 
the gate, which 1s the greatest thoroughfare of the city, she 
erected her own sepulchre, high above the gate itself, and 
engraved on it an inscription to this purport —“ Whoever 
“may, after me, be the ruler of Babylon, if in want of cash, 
“Jet him open © this sepulchre, and take what he chooses 
“not, however, unless he be truly in want, let him open 
“it for it would be no good” This sepulchre remained 
untouched, until the throne came to Darius That king 
conceived, that 1t was absurd he should not be able to make 
use of that gate, nor touch the money there deposited, 
money, too, that seemed to invite his grasp The reason 
that mduced him not to make use of this gate, was, that if he 
went through, there would be a dead body over his head 
He opened the sepulchre mstead of money he found nothing 
but the skeleton, and a scroll, purporting “ Had you not 
“been so greedy of money and disgraceful pelf, you would 
“ not have broken into the sojourn of the dead ” 

188 It was against the son of tlus queen that Cyrus was 
accordingly directing his next attack this Babyloman king 
inherited the name of Labynetus, and the Assyrian empire, 
from his father. When the great king goes to war, he 
travels provided with provisions well preserved, and cattle, 
from home he takes, fe atraeat with him, water from the 
Choaspes, a river that flows by Susa, of which, and no other, 
the king drinks. A vast number of four-wheel waggons, 
drawn by mules, follow in his train, wherever he goes: they 
are loaded with the Choaspes’ water, boiled previously, and 

189 stored m silver vases In his march to Babylon, Cyrus 
came to the Gyndes™’, a river that rises in the Matianian 
mountains, flows athwart the land of the Dardamans, and 
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falls into another river, the Tigris, which, rollmg its waters 
through the city of Opys, disembogues 1n the Erythrean sea. 
As Cyrus, therefore, was endeavourmg to get across this 
river Gyndes, which 1s only passable in barges, one of the 
sacred white horses, full of mettle, rushed into the stream, 
and tried to swim over’ but the torrent seized the animal, 
and, whirling him under the surface, dashed him down the 
stream The Persian king was much enraged by this msult 
on the part of the river, and pronounced a threat, that he 
would pull down his strength, so that for evermore even 
women should cross him readily, without wetting the knee. 
This threat pronounced, he suspended the campaign against 
Babylon, and divided his troops into two bodies. this being 
done, he marked out, by liue, one hundred and eighty chan- 
nels on each side of the river, diverging from the direction 
of the Gyndes im all quarters. He then stationed the men, 
and commanded them to dig. With such a multitude of 
hands, tle work was indeed brought to a completion the 
troops, nevertheless, passed at that place the whole of the 
summer in the task® Cyrus having wreaked his venge- 
ance on the Gyndes river, by distributing its stream into 
three hundred and sixty channels, proceeded, at the first 
gleam of sprmg, to march on to Babylon The Babylonians, 
encamped on the field, awaited his onset the Peisian leader 
brought his army near the city, where the Babylomans gave 
battle, and, bemg routed, shut themselves within their walls 

But, as they were long before convinced that Cyrus would 
never rest, and saw him fall on every nation mdifferently, 
they collected beforehand provisions for many years. They 
cared, therefore, nothing for the blockade. Cyrus, however, 
found himself in difficult circumstances, a long time having 
slipped away, without his affairs making any progress 

Whether, therefore, any person suggested the thing to him in 
the midst of his difficulties, or he himself conceived a plan of 
acting, he did as I will now describe He stationed the 
greater part of his army at the opening by which the river 
enters the town, placing also a few companies at the opposite 
opening by which the river makes its exit he then gave 
his orders to the men, that when they found the stream ford- 
able, they should push into the town having thus dispersed 
his army, and given the above directions, he himself marched 
away with the unarmed train of his army He came to the 
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lake, the work of the queen of the Babylomians, and did the 
same by the lake and the river as she had done before , that 
is to say, opening the sluice mto the lake, then a morass, and 
turning in the waters of the river, made the old bed ford- 
able This being the case, the Persians stationed on that 
service close to the Euphrates, which now had sunk to at 
least the mid thigh of a man, made their mgress into Baby- 
lon. If, therefore, the Babylonians had been apprised 
beforehand, or had heard of what Cyrus was about, which 
they did not, they mght have handled their foes m the most 
dreadful manner: they would have closed all the little 
gates leading down to the river, and, mounting themselves 
on the quays stretching along both sides of the stream, 
would have caught them as in anet but in this instance the 
Persians took them by surprise. It 1s related by the people 
who were then residing at Babylon, that, m consequence of 
the immense extent of the town, the extreme lmits of the 
city had been taken before the people dwelling in the centre 
of Babylon knew any thing of the capture , but—for 1t was 
with them a festive day—they were dancing at the very 
time, and enjoying themselves, until they also were at last 
brought acquaimted with the truth Thus was Babylon cap- 
tured for the first time 
192 The most cogent proof I can give, among many others, of 
» the resources of the Babylomans, is this one thing the 
whole extent of lands over which the rule of the great king 
stretches, besides tributes, furnishes the sovereign and his 
army with provisions for food the Babyloman district 
supphes this during four months of the twelve the eight 
remaining months are provided by all Asia together. Thus 
the Assyrian soil possesses one-third of the resources of the 
whole of Asia Moreover, the superintendence of this pro- 
vince, called satrapy by the Persians, 1s, of all the govern- 
ments, the most lucrative When Tritantachmes, son of 
Artabazus, held that government from the king, his daily 
income was a full artaba of silver**—the Persian measure, 
called artaba, contains above the Attic medimnus three 
Attic chenixes The horses belongmg to himself perso- 
nally, besides the army horses, were eight hundred stallions, 
and sixteen thousand mares , one stallion for twenty mares. 
So numerous were his packs of Indian dogs that he kept, that 
four large villages in the plain, which were relieved from all 
other taxes, were appointed to supply their food Such were 
193 the advantages accruing to the governor of Babylon The 
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land of the Assyrians 1s visited with little rain, and that little 
water 1s what feeds the rout of the corn: the crop, however, 
is made to grow up to give a harvest, by constant irrigation 
from the river this irrigation does not take place, as in 
Egypt, by the spontaneous overflow of the river on the 
lands, but 1s done by the hand or swipe, for the whole of 
Babylonia 1s intersected by canals, the same as Egypt the 
largest of these canals 1s navigable, and stretches in the di- 
rection of the winter sun-rise it communicates from the 
Euphrates, with the Tigris, at the spot where Nmeveh 
stood this 1s, of all the lands we know any thing of, by far 
the best * for the produce of Ceres’ gifts other plants do 
not even make a show of growing in this quarter, neither 
the fig, nor the grape, nor the olive, but the wheat it bears 
is beautiful in the extreme it returns, on an average, two- 
hundred-fold , but when it produces its best, the return 1s 
three hundred-fold*” The blades of wheat and barley ac- 
quire easily a breadth of four fingers Although I am well 
aware to what size of tree the sesame seed does grow, I shall 
not mention it, bemg fully convinced, that, to those who 
have never been m Babyloma, what I have already said of 
its products will be considered too cxaggerated to be given 
credit to They make no use of olive-oil, but make theirs 
from sesame. Palm-trees spring up all over the plain 
most of these are fructiferous, and from the fruit they pro- 
cure bread, wine, and honey they cultivate them in the 
same manner as fig-trees, particularly as to what concerns the 
male palms, as the Hellenes call them, the fruit of which they 
tie about the branches of the date-bearmg trees, in order 
that the fly may come out and enter into the dates, and 
so prevent the fruit of the palm from falling off, for the 
male palms have flies in their fruit, just ike our wild figs” 
The greatest wonder of all things here, next of course to 
the city, 1s,m my opmion, what [ am now going to ex- 
plam“*, Their boats, that ply down the mver to Babylon, 
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87 The date-tree, a sort of palm, 
has the male and female on different 
plants the pollen from the male 1s 
carried to the female, either by the 
hand of man, the bees and flies, or by 
the soft breeze The fig-tree of 
Greece, Malta, and the Levant, are 
of two kinds, the cultivated and 
wild , the latter of which 1s not eat- 
able, but serves as a 1eceptacle for a 
soit of jet-black fly the peasants 
make chaplets of the figs of this wild 


plant, called the caprificus, and ap- 
pend them to the branches of the 
fruitful fig-tree the black fly hatches 
in these chaplets, and, issuing from 
thence, proceeds to pierce the eye of 
the cultivated fruit, in which they 
are said to feitilize the flowers en- 
closed within the fruit, by burrowing 
among them for food Herodotus 
neglected, in this vase, 1t seems, to 
search for accurate information, with 
his usual patience and peiseverance 
88 Matt 556, 7 
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are all circular, and consist of leather after makmg the 
frames in Armenia, which hes above Assyria, from the 
osiers they cut in that country, they stretch on the outside 
a leather covering, in the room of plankmg, making no 
distinction between stem or stern, but perfectly round, like 
a buckler They line the mside of this craft with straw, 
launch 1t mto the river, and then stow 1t with merchandise 
Their freight consists principally of casks filled with date- 
wine. they are managed, with two poles, by two men stand- 
ing erect, one of whom hauls his pole in, while the other 
shoves his out™. Very large barges are made on this pat- 
tern, and so are smaller craft the largest of all are of five 
thousand talents’ burthen. On board of every barge there 
is seen a live ass: in the larger barges there are several. 
When they have floated down to Babylon, and disposed of 
thew cargo, they put up to auction the ribs of the bark, and 
the straw , and the skins are piled on the pack-saddle of the ass, 
who 1s driven back mto Armenia. To re-ascend the river, in 
the same manner, 1s out of the question, so rapid is the cur- 
rent , in consequence of which, also, they are obliged to make 
their boats of leather, and not of wood. When they have 
driven their asses back to Armenia, they construct other 

195 barges m the same manner —The costume of the Baby- 
lonians consists of a cotton shirt, reaching down to the feet , 
over which they throw a woollen cloak, and a close white 
cape their covering for the feet 1s after a fashion peculiar 
to this country, closely approachmg to the Beotian clogs. 
Their flowing hair they bind up under a mitre, and anoimt 
the whole body with perfumes Every individual has a seal, 
and a staff, made by hand, on every one of which 1s carved 
an apple, a rose, a lily, and so forth: for they are not 
allowed to carry a stick, unless 1t bear some mark 

196 The following are some of their customs: the wisest 1n 
my idea is this, which I understand holds” also among the 
Venetians of Illyria Once every year the followmg scene 
took place in every village. whatever maidens might be 
of marriageable years™’, were all collected, and brought mto 
one certain place, around which stood a multitude of men 
A crier called up each girl separately, and offered her for 
sale. he began with the prettiest’ of the lot, and when she 
had found a rich bidding, he sold her off, and called up 
another, the next he ranked in beauty _All these girls were 
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sold off in marrage the rich men, that were candidates for a 
wife, bade against one another for the handsomest the more 
humble classes, desirous of getting partners, did not require 
absolutely beauty, but were willing to take even the ugly 
girls for a sum of money. Therefore, when the crier had 
gone through the list of the prettiest women, and disposed of 
them, he put up the ughest, or some one that was a cripple, 
if any there were, and, offering to dispose of her, called out 
for the bidder that would, for the smallest sum, take her to 
hve with him so he went on, till he came to her that he 
considered the least forbidding. The money for this was got 
by the sale of the pretty maidens, so that the handsome and 
well-shaped gave dowries to the ugly and deformed It was 
not lawful for any one to give his daughter to whom he chose, 
nor for a person to take a girl away that he had purchased, 
without giving bond that he verily proposed to marry her ; 
when he might take her with him If the couple could not 
agree, the law permitted the money to be returned. It was 
also allowed to any man coming from another village to make 
a purchase, if he chose This was the best of their mstitu- 
tions Lately, they have hit upon an expedient, that their 
daughters might not be maltreated or carried off to some 
other town for since they have been conquered, they are 11l- 
treated and ruined by their lords, and all the lower orders, 
for the sake of getting a livelihood, prostitute their female 
offspring The followmg 1s another of their institutions 
They bring out into the public square all their sick , for they 
have no regular doctors. The persons that meet the sick 
man, give him advice, and exhort him to do the same that 
they themselves have found to cure such a disease, or have 
known some other person to be cured by They are not 
allowed to pass by any sick person, until they have asked 
him what ailing he has —They embalm the dead in ho- 
ney their lamentations are nearly the same as in Egypt 
Every Babyloman that has conversed with his own wife sits 
down near the smoke of burnmg perfumes, the woman, on 
her part, does the same, and at dawn of day both wash, 
for until they have done so, they will not touch any vase. 
the same practice holds with the Arabians. 

The most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs 1s this 
every native woman must, once in her life, sit down in 
the holy precinct of Venus, and have communication with 
some stranger Many of these women disdaining to mix 
with the others, and inflated by their mches, go to the tem- 
ple m covered carriages, followed by a numerous retinue of 
servants. But the majority act in the following manner 
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they seat themselves in the temple of Venus, wearmg on 
their heads a wreath of cord some are coming, others are 
going: paths are set off by line in every direction through 
the crowds of women, by which the strangers pass and 
make their choice When a woman has once taken her seat 
there, she cannot return home until some stranger casts a 
piece of silver on her knees, and enjoys her person outside of 
the temple. When he throws the money, he 1s to say this 
much “In the name of the goddess Mylitta” The Assy- 
rians call Venus, Mylitta the piece of silver may be ever 
so small, 1t will not be refused, for that 1s not lawful, but 
that com is deemed sacred. The woman follows the first 
man that throws she refuses no one” After surrendermg 
her person, the goddess being satisfied, she returns home , 
and from that time, however great a sum you may give 
her, you will not obtam her rane Such girls as are 
endowed with beauty and grace soon return home , others, 
that are deformed, tarry a long time, finding themselves 
unable to fulfil the law some even have remained three or 
four years In many parts of Cyprus the same custom, 
nearly, 1s in vogue Such, then, are the customs with the 

200 Babylonians There are three tribes among them that eat 
nothing but fish, which, after they have caught and dried 
it, they prepare thus they put it into a mortar, bray 1t with 
a pestle, and drive it through asieve , and whoever chooses, 
may make frumenty, or bake it into bread 

201 Cyrus having done with this nation also, conceived the de- 
sire of subjecting to his dominion the Massagetee This 
people is described as both great and warlike, dwelling 
eastward, towards the rismg sun, beyond the Araxes river, 
and opposite to the Issedones there are even some persons 

202 who assert that this nationis Scythian The Araxes 1s re- 
presented as both larger and smaller than the Ister there 
are islands, thickly studded, on this stream, and nearly as 
considerable in size as Lesbos on these islands are found 
men that in summer live upon roots of all sorts, which they 
grub up, but store up also, as food, the ripe fruits they get 
from the trees, and upon which they live in winter they 
have also discovered a particular kind of tree, bearing fruit 
of a peculiar quality at times, they collect together in 
large parties, kindle a fire, and, sitting in a ring around, 
throw some of this fruit mto the flames By mhaling the 
fumes of the burning fruit they have thrown in, they become 
intoxicated by the smell, as the Hellenes are by wine: the 
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more fruit they throw on, the more inebriated they are, till 
at last they get up to dance andsmg Such their mode of 
life 1s said to be™, The river Araxes flows from the Ma- 
tianlian mountains—the same that the Gyndes rises in, which 
Cyrus dispersed into the three hundred and sixty channels: 
the waters of the former gush out of forty springs, all of 
which, with the exception of one, discharge themselves mto 
swampy marshes™’, where men are said to reside that 
live on raw fish, and wear seal-skin garments That one 
stream of the Araxes I have mentioned, flows, without 1m- 
pediment, into the Caspian sea. The Caspian 1s a sea of 203 
itself, that 1s to say, 1t does not mix with any other sea for 
all that sea which the Hellenes navigate, and the Atlantic 
without the Pillars, together with the Erythrzan sea, are all 
one and the same. But, as I have said, the Caspuan is a dif- 
ferent sea of itself, which, m length, 1s a fortnight’s voyage 
m arow-boat, and in breadth, at its widest part, a week's 
voyage”® Qn the western shore of this sea stretches the 
range of Caucasus, the largest and loftiest of mountains 
Many and various races inhabit the regions of Caucasus, the 
majority of whom live on the wild products of the forest, 
among which are trees that supply leaves, which, when 
rubbed and mixed with water, give a dye, with which their 
garments may be stamed with all sorts of figures The 
figures never fade, but last as long as the stuff itself, just the 
same as if it were mwoven at first it 1s said that among 
these people the sexual intercourse takes place openly, as 
with cattle The Caucasus, therefore, serves as a boundary 204 
to the Caspian sea m the west on the east, and towards the 
rising sun, a plam succeeds, the extent of which 1s far 
beyond the stretch of the eye A considerable portion of 
this heath 1s occupied by the Massagete, against whom 
Cyrus projected war motives, numerous and powerful, 
incited and urged him on im the first place, his birth, 
which he considered as something more than human, se- 
condly, the good fortune that had attended him 1n his wars. 
for wherever Cyrus directed his arms, 1t was wholly impos- 
sible for that nation to escape 

The preceding king’s widow, called Tomyris, was the 205 
queen over these Massagetze Cyrus despatched to her an 
ambassador, under pretence of paying his addresses, and 

294 Compareiv 75 establishes the certainty that Hero- 

295 This translation is on the au- dotus, in this passage, at all events, 
thority of Schweighwuser iZtgevye- does not mean what we now call the 
ebes signifies to burst fiom aspring or Volga 


source, quite the contrary to dts. Matt 460 
charge 1ts waters into the sea this 
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offering marriage, but Tomyris, aware that it was not her- 
self, but the kingdom of the Massagete, that he courted; 
forbade his approach Cyrus, thus thwarted in his attempt 
to deceive, marched to the Araxes, and made open prepara- 
tions for war with the Massagete, by erecting a bridge 
over the river, and building floating castles to convey the 
206 troops across*” While the Persian chief was thus employed, 
Tomyris sent a herald to him, who was tosay “King of the 
“ Medes, cease your great haste”; for you cannot yet know 
‘‘whether this will end to your advantage. Cease, then, 
“once more rule over your own dominions; and contem- 
“ plate, with a peaceful eye, my government over what 1s 
“mine If you will not hearken to this advice, but prefer 
“every thmg before quietness and repose—if you are so 
“excessively anxious to make trial of the Massagete— 
“come, spare yourself the trouble of throwing a bridge 
“across the river We will retire three days’ march from 
“the river meanwhile, do you cross into our territory but 
“af you had rather receive us on your own ground, do you 
“the same” When Cyrus heard this proposal, he called a 
meeting of the chief Persians the assembly convened, 
Cyrus laid the busmess before them, asking their opimion as 
to how he should act They unanimously agreed in advismg 
207 him to admit Tomyris and her army on hisownsoil Croesus 
was present the Lydian prmce disapproved the counsel, 
took up the opposite side of the question, and said“ Mighty 
“king, I have already observed to you, that since Jove has 
‘ given me into your hands, whatever misfortune I may see 
“impending over your house, to use all my exertions to 
“turn it aside My sufferings, bitter as they are, have been 
“a lesson tome. If you consider yourself and your army 
‘“ymmortal, there can be no need of my explammg to you 
“ what my opimion is. yet,1f you are convinced that you 
“ yourself even are but a man, and those you rule over 
“nothing more, be in the first place apprised of this—the 
“wheel of human life 1s ever revolving, and will not allow 
“the same mortal to be constantly successful Now, there- 
“fore, the opmion I hold on the matter in question 18 
“ wholly contrary to that of this assembly If we resolve to 
“ receive the foe on our own ground, I say that there is this 
“ danger im so doing, if on one hand you ate defeated, you 
“will lose, besides, your whole empire, for it 1s clear the 
‘“ Massagetz, if conquerors, will not retrace their steps, but 
“ will dash forward, mto the heart of your dominions if, on 
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‘the other hand, you conquer, still 1s your conquest not so 
“ complete as if you had your foot on their soul, had con- 
“ quered the Massagete, and were pursuing the fugitives for 
“ T shall still object to this assembly, that after routing your 
“ adversaries you will directly press on into the interor of 
“ Tomyris’s dommions And, moreover, 1s 1t not disgraceful 
“and mtolerable that Cyrus the son of Cambyses should 
“retire before a woman, on his own territory. My opmion 
“ therefore 1s, that you should cross the Araxes, and go as 
“ far as they retire , and having so done, endeavour to gain 
“the day upon them The Massagete, I am told, know of 
“ none of the Persian delicacies, and are inexperienced of the 
“comforts of hfe. For such men, therefore, slaughter 
“ abundance of cattle, dress the flesh, and spread it forth im 
“our camp, add vases filled to the brim with wme un- 
“ mixed with water, and all sorts of dishes Having done 
“ this, leave the worst portion of your army behind, let the 
“rest return again to the river, and, if I am not mistaken, 
“the enemy, seeing all these good things, will fall to and 
“devour them, and it will remain for us to achieve a 
“mighty work ” 

Such were the plans proposed on both sides. Cyrus re- 208 
jected the former, and adopted that of Cresus he made 
known to Tomyris, that she might retreat, and he would 
cross the Araxes to give her the meeting: she retired, ac- 
cording to her previous stipulation, and Cyrus, placing 
Creesus in the hands of Cambyses, to whom he bequeathed 
the kingdom, earnestly prescribed to his son to honour and 
shew every attention to the captured prince, m case the 
campaign against the Massagete should be a failure 
Having hie these injunctions, and sent Creesus and Cam- 
byses off to Persia, he crossed the river with his forces 
Arrived on the opposite bank of the Araxes, at the fall of 
day he beheld, as he slept m the land of the Massagete, a 
vision it was this. Cyrus fanctred in his sleep that he be- 
held the eldest son of Hystaspes with wings on his shoulders, 
one of which shadowed Asia, the other Europe The eldest 
son of Hystaspes the son of Arsames, one of the Achzemenides, 
was Darius, then at best but twenty years ofage this son of 
his was left in Persia, not being of age to join the expedi- 
tion When Cyrus awoke, he considered withm himself 
about his dream, and, as the token seemed important, he 
sent for Hystaspes; and, taking him aside,said “ Hystaspes, 
“JI have detected your son plotting agamst me and my 
“throne I am certain of 1t, and will tell you how the 
“ gods watch over me, and forewarn me of all things that 
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“are to come. Now, this very night, in my sleep, I beheld 
“ the eldest of your sons with wings on his shoulders, one of 
“ which covered Asia, the other Europe, with shade. There 
“cannot be the slightest doubt, from this dream, that the 
“youth 1s conspiring against me. Go back, therefore, as 
“ speedily as you can to Persia, and manage so, that when 
“ T return there from the present expedition, you may pro- 
“duce your son before me, to examme” Cyrus spoke thus 
in the conviction that Darius was plotting against him, but 
the divinity foreshowed to him, that he would himself be 
killed in the campaign, and that his kingdom would descend 
to Darius _Hystaspes’ answer was accordingly in these 
words “Sure, lives there a Persian that would conspire 
“against you. if so, let him forthwith die for you have 
“made the Persians, from beimg slaves, to be free men, m 
“place of bemg lorded by all, to rule over all™ If any 
“dream has announced to you that my son broods any 
“ disturbance against you, | pledge myself to deliver him 
“into your hands, to do by him what you choose.” Hystaspes 
having returned the above answer, repassed the Araxes, and 
proceeded into Persia, to take his son into custody, and bring 
hum before Cyrus. 

Cyrus having advanced one day’s march from the banks 
of the Araxes, proceeded to act according to the suggestion 
of Croesus Having done as he advised, Cyrus, and the 
efficient part of the Persian army, marched back to the 
Araxes, leaving the inefficient forces behind the third divi- 
sion of the Massagetic army commg up, put to death the 
men that composed the body he had left behind, and that re- 
sisted then, seemng the provisions spread out, they stretched 
themselves on the turf, and feasted, after routing their ene- 
mies Filled with food and wine, they dropped to sleep and 
the Persians commg up, put many to the sword, but took a 
much greater number prisoners among the rest, the leader 
of the Massagete, son of queen Tomyris, called Sparga- 


212 pises Tomyris, informed of what had happened to her army 


and to her son, sent a herald to Cyrus, to say. “ Cyrus, you 
“that are never satiate of blood, boast not of what has 
“taken place, for 1t was the juice of the grape—which 
“causes you yourself, when filled with it, to rave so, and 
“sinks down mto your body but to throw back a tide of 
“imsolent abuse—it was by that poison you deceived my 
“son, and not mm fair battle Now, listen to some good ad- 
“ vice, which I offer m good part restore to me my son, 
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“and depart unpunished from this land, although you have 
‘so cruelly treated the third of my army. If you refuse to 
“ do this, [swear by the sun, the god of the Massagetz, that, 
“ msatiate as you are, I will glut you with blood!” Cyrus 
took no account of this message , and Spargapises, having 
recovered from the influence of wine, and seen the extent of 
his misfortune, begged Cyrus to liberate him from his fetters, 
which was granted. no sooner was he released, however, and 
had regained the use of his hands, than he put an end to his 
life Such was the fate of the son, but Tomyris, not bemg 
listened to by Cyrus, called all her forces together, and gave 
battle to Cyrus.—I take it this engagement was the most 
bloody of battles that ever took place between foreign 
nations’ I have heard the following description of the fight 
First, 1t 1s related, that, at a distance from one another, the 
two armies fought with their bows and arrows when their 
arrows were all shot away, they closed, and engaged with 
javelin and cutlass, man to man for a long time the battle 
raged, neither party would give way, but at last the Mas- 
sagete got the upper hand most part of the Persian army 
was cut to pieces on the field, and there also fell Cyrus, after 
a reign of nine-and-twenty years Tomyris filled a skm 
with human blood she caused the body of Cyrus to be looked 
for among the slam of the Persians it was found she 
plunged his head mto the skin, and reviled the dead body™, 
saying . “ Although I live, and have conquered thee 1n battle, 
“thou hast ruined me for ever, by ensnarmg my son. But 
“T will gorge thee, as I threatened, with blood "—This ac- 
count of the death of Cyrus, of the many that are given out, 
appears to me the most authentic. 

he Massagete wear the same costume as the Scythians, 
and have the same mode of life their forces consist of 
horse and foot, both jom m battle there are bowmen and 
javelin-men, who are wont to carry battle-axes They make 
great use of gold and copper im what concerns the spear- 
head, arrow-head, and battle-axe, they make all of copper 
all that belongs to the helmet, girdle, and coat of mail, 1s 
ornamented with gold im the same manner, they put copper 
mail on the cruppers of their horses, but the bridle, bit, and 
head-trappings, are of gold they use no silver or iron, for 
those metals are not found in their country, which abounds, 


however, in copper and gold Their manners and customs 216 


are as follows: every man marries one woman, but all the 
women are in common, for it 1s the Massagete, not the 
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Scythians, as the Hellenes assert, that have this practice 

Whatever female a Massagetan man feels a desire to enjoy, 
he has only to hang his quiver on her waggon, and do what 
he wishes at his ease No limit 1s set to human life, but 
when a man becomes exceedingly infirm by age, his nearest 
kinsmen all meet, and sacrifice him, together with other 
cattle. they then boul the flesh, and feast on 1t this 1s con- 
sidered the happiest mode of ending life Such as die of 
disease are not eaten, but are placed under ground, their 
friends lamenting that they did not reach the age to be 
sacrificed They sow no pulse, but live on their cattle and 
fish, which abound in the Araxes_ their beverage, also, 1s milk 

They worship the sun alone, to whom they offer up horses 

the reason of which custom 1s, that they think it might to 
consecrate the swiftest of mortal creatures to the swiftest of 
the gods 
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The kingdom of Babylon began, according to Ptolemy’s Canon, with 
Nabonassar, 747 B C , who was followed by twelve kings, down to Nabopo- 
c 


lassar R 
Nabopolassar 627 
Nebuchadnezzar 604 
Evilmerodach 561 
Neriglissar 559 
Labynetus 555 


Cyrus captures Babylon 538 
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SUMMARY OF BOOK IT 


CAMBYSES, having succeeded his father Cyrus on the throne, undertakes, in 
the fifth year, an expedition agatnst the Egyptians But, before the Historian 
relates that expedition, he describes the country of the Egyptians, and the nature 
of the Nile, 2—36, the manners, rites, and mode of living of ithe people, 37—98. 
The serves of thewr kings ts given, 99—150 The affaers of Egypt become better 
known after strangers are admitted into the country by Psammitichus, 151 seg 
He 1s succeeded by Necos, 158, who ts succeeded by Psammts, 160; who ts suc- 
ceeded by Apries, 161 Apries 1s deprived of the crown by Amasts, 162, (here 
the seven castes of the Egyptians are desersbed, 164 seq ) 192 to the end 
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At the decease of Cyrus, Cambyses succeeded to the throne 
he was a son of Cyrus, by the daughter of Pharnaspes, Cas- 
sandane, whose previous death Cyrus not only mourned 
deeply himself, but commanded all that he ruled over like- 
wise to mourn. Gambyses, the son of this princess and of 
Cyrus, considered the Iomans and AXohans as hereditary 
slaves', and when about to open a campaign against Egypt, 
took men, not only from the other nations under his rule, 
but also from those Hellenes that had been conquered 

The Egyptians, prior to the reign of Psammitichus, re- 
garded themselves as the most ancient of mankind But 
that prince, having come to the throne, resolved to ascertain 
what people were the first in existence from that time the 
Egyptians have allowed that the Phoenicians existed before 
them, but that they themselves are anterior to all others. 
Psammitichus finding it impossible to ascertain, by inquiry, 
any means of discovering who were the first of the human 
race, devised the following experiment He delivered over 
to a herdsman two new-born children of humble parents, to 
rear them, with his flocks, after this manner. his orders 
were, that no one should ever pronounce a word 1n the pre- 
sence of the children, who were to be kept by themselves in 
a solitary apartment, at certam hours’, goats were to be 
brought to them, the herdsman was to see they sucked their 
fill of milk, and then go about his business. This was done 
and ordered, by Psammitichus for the purpose of wire 
what word the children would first utter, after they left o 
the unmeaning cries of mfancy And such accordingly was 
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the result. For the pastor had continued during the space 
of two years to act according to these orders, when one day 
opening the door, and entering, both the children fell 
upon him, crying ‘ becos,’ and stretching out their hands. 
The first time that the shepherd heard this, he accordingly 
kept quiet, but the same word occurred repeatedly, every 
time he came to attend tothem. he therefore let his master 
know, and was ordered to bring the children into his pre- 
sence Psammitichus heard himself the word, and inquired 
what people it was that called, mm their language, any thing 
‘becos’ he was mformed that the Phcenicians give that 
name to ‘bread’ In consequence, the Egyptians, having 
deliberately weighed the matter, gave place to the Phen- 
cians, and granted they were more ancient than themselves 
It was by the priests of Vulcan, at Memphis, that I was in- 
formed things occurred as I have thus described* The 
Hellenes, however, add many other nonsensical things , for 
instance, that Psammutichus cut out the tongues of some wo- 
men, and, by their assistance, succeeded in bringing up the 
ehildren —so far for the account of the education of these 
children‘ In my conversations with the priests of Vulcan, 
I heard many other traditions at Memphis, and even pro- 
ceeded to ‘Thebes and Heliopolis, on their account, being de- 
sirous to know whether the traditions there would comcide 
with those at Memplus, for the Heliopolitans are repre- 
sented as the most skilful antiquarics among the Egyptians. 
Of those traditions that relate to dive things, and which 
I may have heard, it 1s not my intention to mention any 
thmg more than the mere names, for I think all men 
equally wise upon these matters If I should casually men- 
tion such things, 1t will be only when necessitated, by the 
course of the narrative 

So far, then, as concerns human matters, they agree 
among themselves in the statements I am going to present. 
That the Egyptians were the first people in the world to dis- 
cover the year, and distribute over it the twelve parts of the 
four seasons , a discovery, they said, deduced from the stars 
(so far, m my opinion, they act more wisely than the Hel- 
lenes ; for the Hellenes intercalate every other year one 
month, on account of the seasons’ the Egyptians, on the 


3 Matt. 374, first parag 

4 This experiment was renewed in 
the fifteenth century, by James 1V 
king of Scotland, who shut up two 
children in the isle of Inchkeith, with 
a dumb attendant to wait upon them 

> Comp Herod I note —If then 


year had been exactly three hundred 
and sixty-five days, tar from the sea- 
sons always coming at the same time, 
the winter months would at the end 
of some centuries come 1n the spring, 
and so on with the others Dhuodorus 
Siculus asserts, that the inhabitants 
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other hand, ieckon twelve months of thirty days, and add to 
every year five days above that number, so that the circle of 
the seasons comes round to the same point) They assert, 
hikewise, that the Egyptians were the first to adopt and 
bring into use the names of the twelve gods, a practice 
which the Hellenes borrowed from them® they were hke- 
wise the first to erect altars, as well as images and temples, 
and to mvent the carving of figures on stone of the authen- 
ticity of these statements, they,1n most cases, brought proofs 
from facts The priests stated, also, that Menes was the hrst 
of mortals’ that ever ruled over Egypt to this they added, 
that im the days of that king, all Egypt, with the exception of 
the Thebaic nome, was but a morass, and that none of the 
lands now seen below Lake Meeris then existed from the 
sea up to this place 1s a voyage, by the river, of seven days 
I myself am perfectly convinced the account of the priests 
in this particular, 1s correct for the thing 1s evident to 
every one who sees and has common sense, although he 
may not have heard the fact, that the Egypt to which the 
Hel'enes navigate 1s a land annexed to the Egyptians, and 
a gift from the river , and that even in the parts above the 
lake just mentioned, for three days’ sail, concerning which 
the priests relate nothing, the country is just of the same 
- description ° 

The nature of the Egyptian soil 1s, therefore, such as I will 
now relate In the first place, as you make for that country, 
and when you are yet one day's sail from land, 1f you cast the 
sounding-lead, you will bring up mud, and find yourself in 
eleven fathoms’ water a proof this, that so far the alluvion 
extends The breadth of tlus part of Egypt, washed by the 


of Thebes, in Egypt, intercalated, at 
the end of each year, five days and 
a quarter Larcher supposes there 
were in Egypt two sorts of years , the 
civil one, of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, and the astronomical one, 
known only to the priests, by which 
they regulated their festivals, and 
conciliated to themselves the respect 
of the people This last year was not 
known to Herodotus, and indeed it 
was with great difficulty that Plato 
and Eudoxus,wbo lived thirteen years 
with the Egyptian priests, could draw 
from them this discovery, of which 
they made a great myster The 
mode in which the additional months 
were intercalated in the cycle of nine- 
teen years, represented by aste1isks, 15 
1, 2, *3, 4, 5, *6, 7, 8, *9, etc 


which accounts for the intervals being 
designated treeteres, rather than, more 
accurately, deteris See Corsini, quot- 
ed in the Oxford edition 

8 The Greeks did not borrow the 
very names fromthe Egyptians, but 
took from them the practice of giving 
each of their many gods some parti- 
cular name The Pelasgians, who 
had boirowed this usage from the 
Lgyptians, and transmitted 1t to the 
Greeks, worshipped many gods in 
earliest times, but knew of no nomi- 
nal distinction between them Herod. 
II 52 

7 In contradistinction of the gods 
his predecessors II 99 

® All, who visit Egypt, confess that 
they feel convinced of this fact 


Ge 
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sea, is sixty schem, for I reckon the coast from the gulf of 
Plinthinetes to Lake Serbonis, near which Mount Casius 
rises, to belong to Egypt From that place, therefore, the 
sixty scheeni are taken —for the people, whose land 1s scanty, 
measure it by the fathom those less confined in that respect 
measure by stades, such as have an extensive territory, by 
parasang: lastly, in the case of a very vast country, the 
measure 1s estimated in schon. Now, the parasung 1s equi- 
valent to thirty stades , each schenus, the Ecyptian mea- 
sure, contains sixty stades consequently, the coast of Egypt 
is of three thousand si, hundred stades*’ From the coast, 
up to Heliopohs in the mterior Egypt, 1s wide, all on a gra- 
dual slope, without fresh water, and swampy The way 
from the sea up the river to Heliopolis” 1s pretty nearly 
equal in length to the road from Athens, that 1s to say, 
from the altar of the twelve gods, and leading to Jove's 
temple at Pisa: not but a person actually measuring these 
these two ways might detect some little difference or me- 
quality between them", not more than fifteen stades, how- 
ever, for the road from Athens to Pisa wants but fifteen 
stades to be fifteen hundred on the other hand, the distance 
from the sea to Heliopolis 1s full that number. As you con- 
tinue gomg up above Heliopolis, Egypt becomes narrow 

on one side extends the range of the Arabian mountain, 
running from the north to the south, and contimuously 
stretchmg up to the Erythreean sea, as 1t 1s called In this 


® The modern maps exhibit the 
coast of Egypt pretty nearly equal to 
the number of common stades men- 
tioned by Herodotus , measuring from 
headland to headland, as was cus- 
tomary with the mariners from whom 
our Historian obtained his informa- 
tion See the Eton Ailas 

10 In ascending the 1iver, the ma- 
riners, no doubt, took into account 
the windings and teaches of the ni- 
ver, as the number of days’ naviga- 
tion was the only information which 
their experience enabled them to 
supply 

11 There are many reasons to doubt 
whether Herodotus uses 1n this Book 
the Pythic stade, instead of the com- 
mon or Olympic stade, which 18 of 
about ten to a British mile. such, 
however, 1s the general opinion of the 
commentators 1n general . of this, the 
following quotation from the work of 
Major Rennel exhibits a palpable 
proof .— 

‘Jn the report of Herodotus re- 


specting the extent of Egypt, he has 
made use of a stade which 1s totally 
different from that which he uses 
when he refers to Greece or Persia 

This appears in a remarkable 1n- 
stance, where he assigns an equal 
number of stades, within 15, to the 
space between Athens and Pisa, as 
between Heliopolis and the sea-coast 
of Egypt, although the former be 
about 105, the latter 86 G miles only, 
the one giving a proportion of 755, the 
other of 1012 to a degree So that he 
appears to have used stades of diffe. 
rent scales, without a consciousness 
of it” Rennel, p 427. 

Upon this opinion of the illustrious 
geographer, I may be permitted to 
remark, that the difference (19 miles) 
between the two distances mentioned 
by Herodotus may perhaps have pro- 
ceeded from the Historian not taking, 
like Majo: Rennel, the measures 1n a 
linear direction , but computed them 
from days’ journeys, and days’ navi- 
gation along the coast. 
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chain are seen the quarries where the stones were cut for 
the pyramids at Memphis”, and where the mountain, 
ceasing its former course, bends away east to the sea above 
mentioned**. Here also, in its extreme length, the road from 
east to west, Iam told, takes up two months the eastern 
part of this mountam constitutes the boundary of the incense 
country such, therefore, 1s the Arabian range Between 
Libya and Egypt extends another mountain-cham, com- 
posed of rock, on which the pyramids stand, and covered 
with sand 1t follows a direction parallel to that part of the 
Arabian chain which runs to the south From Heliopolis, 
therefore, the territory belonging to Egypt 1s not con- 
siderable, as the country remains very narrow during four 
days’ navigation up the stream the land however, between 
the two above-mentioned mountains, 1s level, and in the 
narrowest part, the distance from the Arabian chain to the 
ridge, called the Libyan, did not appear, at most, but two 
hundred stades above this spot, Egypt again expands. Such, 
accordingly, 1s an outline ofthiscountry From Heliopolis to 
Thebes, 1s a voyage of nine days, the length of which, in 
stades, 1s four thousand eight hundred and sixty, or eighty- 
one schem. If we collect these measures mm stades, the 
breadth along the shore is, as I have already explaimed, 
four thousand six hundred next, the distance from the sea, 
inland, as far as Thebes, 1s, namely, six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty stades", and from Thebes to the city of 
Elephantine, one thousand eight hundred 

Most part of the country, thus described, appeared to me, 
m accordance with the statement of the priests, to be an 
adjunction to Egypt For the space between the above- 
mentioned mountains, situate beyond the town of Mem- 


10 


phis, was evidently to me, at some time or other, a gulf of : 


the sea, after the same manner, 1m fact, asthe country about 
Troy and Teuthrania, and Ephesus and the plain of the 


2 Two places are mentioned by 
Herodotus, from which two different 
sorts of stone, used in the construc- 
tion of the pyramids, are taken the 
common stone was obtained from 
quarries not far from Memphis, on 
the opposite bank of the Nile the 
hard Ethiopic stone was procured at a 
much greater distance, higher up the 
river, in the vicinity of Elephantine . 
the latter quarries are those alluded 
to in the text 

13 In this place (where the quarries 
are) the mountain range ceastng (that 
18 to say, no longer stretching from 


the north to the south), bends to the 
above-menttoned quarter (that 18 to 
say, the Erythrean sea), and gradu- 
ally rises (along that sea, towards the 
summer east, and continues its pro- 
gress to the incense-bearing coun- 
tries) 

14 ‘The Historian 1s at variance with 
himself he now puts 6120 stades 
for the distance from the sea-side to 
Thebes, while he has before stated 
the distance from the sea to Heliopo- 
lis at 1500 stades, and that from He- 
hopolis to Thebes at 4860 


~ 
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Meander ; to compare little thmgs with great: for not 
one of the rivers, whose deposits have formed those coun- 
tries, can be put anto comparison, as to s1Ze, with even one 
mouth of the Nile, divided into five as the stream of that river 
is. But there are other rivers, not equal in size to the Nile, 
which have wrought great works I might mention their 
names, and among others, not the least, those of the Ache- 
lous, which, flowing through Acarnania, falls mto the sea, 
and has already converted one half of the Echinades islands 
1l into continent There belongs also to the territory of Ara- 
bia, not far from Egypt, a gulf of the sea that stretches in- 
land from the Erythrean sea, the length and breadth of 
which I will here describe the length of the voyage, be- 
ginning from the mnermost recess, and proceeding to the 
open sea, takes up forty days with oars, and im the broadest 
part of this gulf presents a passage of half a day In this 
arm of the sea, an ebb and flow of the waters takes place 
daly. Now, m my mund, Egypt was, at one time, another 
similar bosom of the sea, this latter penetrating from the 
northern” sea, towards Ethiopia, and the former flowmg 
from the southern ocean, towards Syria , working, by their 
respective bays, almost into one another, and ooo but 
very little land between them Now, then, were the Nile to 
turn his stream mto the aforesaid Arabian gulf, and con- 
tmue such deposits, what could hinder him from filling 
it up, withm, say even twenty thousand years? I am 
myself certain that 1t would take less than ten thousand 
How, then, I ask, in the time that elapsed before I came into 
the world, might not a gulf, at all events much larger than 
this of Egypt, have been absorbed by the deposits of so 
eat a river, and one so capable of working changes? 
12 Therefore, I do not discredit what the priests relate con- 
a Egypt, but am completely of their way of thinking, 
when I see Egypt project beyond the neighbourmg coasts 
into the sea, shells appearing on the mountains, and a salt 
efflorescence, that even eats into the pyramids, and that moun- 
tain also above Memphis, the only one that 1s covered with 
sand in Egypt” add to which, that Egypt, in its soul, resem- 


16 Matt 543. 

© Matt 390, 3 

That 1s to say, the Mediterra- 
nean sea the southern sea 18 the 
Erythrean 

% I¢ 18 very certain, that shells are 
found upon the mountams of Egypt, 
but this by no means proves the exist- 
ence of the Egyptian gulf Shells 


also are found upon mountains much 
higher than those of Egypt, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America This only 
proves, that all those regions have in 
part been covered by the waters of the 
sea, some at one time and some at 
another I say, in part, because it 1s 
certain, from the observation of the 
most skilful naturalists, that the 
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bles neither Arabia on its frontier, nor Libya, nor Syma 
(for there are Syrians that occupy the sea-shores of Arabia) 
the Egyptian earth 1s black, chapped, and clammy, bemg 
swept from Ethiopia by the river, and deposited here, but 
the ground in Libya 1s, we know, of a reddish colour and 
sandy nature, while that of Arabia and Syria 1s more clayey 
and flinty 

The following fact affords a great proof of the origin of 13 
this country this was communicated to me also by the 
priests. they asserted, that, under king Meris, whenever the 
river rose at least e1ght cubits, its waters irrigated Egypt 
below Memphis; and at the time [ received this information 
from the priests, nme hundred years had not passed from 
the time of the death of Moris But m the present day, 
unless the waters of the river rise at least sixteen or fif- 
teen cubits", they do not overflow the land It appears 
therefore to me, that 1f this soil contimues to grow according 
to the same proportion 1n height, and the river to furnish the 
same deposits for the increase”, the Egyptians dwelling in 
what 1s called the Delta, and in the rest of the countries be- 
low Lake Meeris, in consequence of the land not being flooded 
by the Nile, must for ever after suffer the very same cala- 
mity which they boded once to the Hellenes informed that 
all the soil of the Hellenes 1s refreshed by rain, and not, as 
theirs, by the river floods, they observed “ Some day, the 
“ Hellenes, deceived in their hopes, will be miserably afflicted 
“ with the horrors of famine” The purport of this observa- 
tion was, “that if God did not vouchsafe”’ rain to them, but 
“sent a drought, the Hellenes would be taken off by famine, 
“as it seemed they had no resource for water, exccpting 
“ Jove only” And im so saying to the Hellenes, the Egyp- 
tians are perfectly right but let us, on the other hand, 
remember what would happen to the Egyptians themselves 
if, as I said before, the lands below Memphis, which are 
those that crease, should in time to come grow 1n height 


= 


4 


19 Pococke’s suggestion 18, that both 
statements of the necessary rise of the 
waters of the Nile are the same, the 


highest mountains have not been co- 
vered with water These, in the 
times of such general mundations, 


appeared hke so many islands 

In every part of Egypt, on digging, 
a brackish water 1s found, containing 
natrum, marine salt, and a little 
uitie Even when the gardens are 
overflowed for the sake of wate1ing 
them, the surface of the gi ound, after 
the evaporation and absorption of the 
water, appeais glazed over with salt 
—Volney 


first being taken from the usual sure 
face of the stream, the second from 
the bottom The fact 1s, matters stand 
now pretty nearly the same as they 
did in the time of the Historian 

20 It 1s difficult to make sense of 
this passage, 1f 4 xen airn be re- 
garded as the nominative of both 
verbs, iaidsdor, aaodidor 

*1 Matt 525, 7, 2 
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in the same proportion, what could save the Egyptians of 
those parts from the same calamity of famine? when their 
soil will not be refreshed, at all events, by rain, and the river 
will no longer be able to overflow their fields Now, indeed, 
these people certamly procure the fruits of the earth with 
less labour than any other m the world, and even than the 
rest of the Egyptians they have not the toil of breaking 
open the furrows with the plough, nor of hoeig, nor of any 
other work which the rest of men must perform in cultivat- 
ing a crop. On the contrary, when the river, of its own 
accord, has flowed over and watered the fields, and then, re- 
turning, forsaken them, each sows his own field, and drives 
into it the swime:’ after the seed has been trodden in by 
these animals, the crop remains the season through un- 
touched. at last, the husbandman threshes the corn by 
means of the swine, and carries it to his garner “* 

15 If, therefore, we choose to adopt the opinion of the Ionians 
concerning Egypt, who declare that the Delta alone consti- 
tutes Egypt, and say that its shore stretches from the watch- 
tower of Perseus to the Pelusiac Taricheea, a space that 1s 
equal to forty scheen1, that from the sea, inland, it stretches 
up to the city of Cercasorus, where the Nile divides, flowmg 
in two streams, one to Pelustum and the other to Canobus, 
and add, that the other parts of Egypt belong to Libya and 
to Arabia ;—if, I say, we adopt the Ionian system, we may 
prove that the Egyptians had originally no territory of their 
own, and this by the ‘following reasoning ,—their Delta, as 
the Egyptians themselves say, and I share m their opinion, 
has flowed tcgether, and come to light in late times, to use 
such an expression if therefore they had no territory at all, 
what an idle thing 1t was to fancy that they were the oldest 
race in the world! surely they had no need of recurring to 
the experiment of the children, to determine what language 
they would speak*! But I do not beheve the Egyptians to 
be co-original with the Delta, as it 1s called by the lonians, 
but that they have existed from the time that mankind has 
been that, as the soil mcreased, many of them were left 
behind, while others proceeded lower down, and therefore 
Thebes was, of old, called Egypt”, being m circumference 

16 six thousand one hundred and twenty stades If, then, my 


22 Almost every commentator af- may be asked of these sage inquirers, 
firms, that so gluttonous an animal whether the swine might not have 
can never have been used forthe pur- been muzzled 
pose here alluded to hence different * Seec 2 of this Book 
readings have been proposed and 74 Matt 304 
adopted, at the whim of editors It 
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opmion about these matters 1s correct, the lomans have very 
erroneous conceptions about Egypt : if, on the contrary, the 
opmion of the Ionians 1s correct, I will prove that neither 
the Hellenes nor the Ionians themselves know how to reckon, 
when they say the whole earth consists of three parts, 
Europe, Asia, and Libya for they ought undoubtedly to add 
a fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, smce, at all events, it 
bene neither to Asia nor to Libya ‘For it 1s clear, that, 
according to this account, the Nile 1s not the boundary” 
between Asia and Libya, as that river divides at the vertex 


of this Delta, so as** to place it between Asia and Libya But 17 


let me dismiss the opinion of the Ionians, and say what I 
have to say about these things”, which 1s this —The whole 
of the country mhabited by Egyptians should be Egypt, 
like that of the Cilicians, which 1s Cilicia, and that of the 
Assyrians, which is Assyria. I know of no boundary, cor- 
rectly speaking, to Asia and Libya, unless it be the frontier 
of the Egyptians but if we follow the custom of the Hel- 
lenes, we’ shall consider all Egypt, commencing from the 
cataracts” and Elephantine, as divided into two parts, and par- 
ticipating mm the names of both, one part belonging to Libya, 
and the other to Asia for the Nile, reckoning from the 
cataracts, flows on to the sea, dividing Egypt in the middle 

As far, then, as the town of Cercasorus, the Nile has but one 
stream from that city, however, it breaks into three direc- 
tions *: one of these turns eastward, it 1s called the Pelusiac 
mouth another proceeds westward, and 1s called the Cano- 
bic mouth : lastly, the direct path of the Nile 1s this”, rolling 
down from the upper countries, 1t comes to the vertex of the 
Delta, from thence it continucs its course, dividing the 
Delta down the middle, and discharges mto the sea, not by 
any means the most insignificant or least-renowned portion 
of its waters, this mouth 1s called the Sebennytic Two 
more mouths diverge from the Sebennytic, and go down to 
the sea their names are, one the Saitic™, the other the Men- 
desian. The Bolbitine and Bucolic mouths are excavations, 
not the work of nature —An oracle, pronounced at Ammon, 
serves hkewise to corroborate all that I have here demon- 
strated on the subject of Egypt. this argument was com- 
municated to me after I had formed my own opinion of the 
nature of this country” The mhabitants of Marea and Apis, 


25 Matt 331,¢ obs 9 axiiras reiPacing sdovs, for is ror 
%6 Matt 485. Qacias ddets Schwerg Lex Herod 
7 jusig hx ra, ht “butwesay ™ Matt 392, 9,1 

thus of them ” 33 Matt 306 


48 1 @, at the second cataract the °* Matt 451 
large one 1s in Ethiopia 
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who are situated on the confines of Libya, fancied they 
were Libyans, not Egyptians, and being discontented with 
the rites that concern victims, would fain be no longer re- 
stricted from the use of cow's flesh they sent accordingly 
to Ammon, and represented, that “there was nothing com- 
“mon between them and the Egyptians, as they dwelt 
“ without the Delta, and used not the same language*’, and 
“ wished to be allowed to eat of all things” But the god 
denied the request, saying, that “ all the country which the 
“ Nile reached, and overflowed, was Egypt, and that all who 
“dwelt below Elephantine, and drank of the waters of the 
“ river, were Egyptians” Such was the answer returned.— 
19 The Nile, when full, overflows, not only the Delta, but also 
other parts of the country, said to belong to Libya and Ara- 
bia, 1n some instances, for two days’ journey on either side, 
more or less 
Concerning the nature of the river, | was unable to ob- 
tain any information, whether from the priests or from 
others I was very desirous, nevertheless, of ascertaming, 
through them, the following particulars ,—why the Nile fills 
and overflows, during one hundred days, beginning from 
the summer solstice, and why, as it approaches to that num- 
ber of days, it forsakes the fields, and retires to its bed*™, so 
that the stream remains, throughout winter, shallow, until 
the return of the summer solstice. These were, accordingly, 
things concermng which I could not get any mformation 
whatever from the Egyptians, when I inquired of them what 
was the reason that the Nile differed so widely in its nature 
from all other streams Not only was I anxious to know 
something about the above particularities, but I also made 
inquiry wherefore this 1s the only mver in the world that 
20 sends forth no fresh gales blowing from its surface Some 
of the Hellenes, however, desirous of making a display of 
their wisdom, have proposed three different ways of explain- 
ing the phenomena of this river two of these systems are 
undeserving of mention, except for the purpose of shewing 
that such ever existed One of these asserts, that the etesian 


33 yal obx suodroyiuy avroic: Wes- 


numero dierum ” I think Larcher’s 
seling, and, after him, Larcher, un- 


derstand ouorcyieuv of the ‘ language,’ 
asini 142 Schweighmuser translates 
€ nec sibi cum ilis convenire ” 

34 Larcher understands msadezs of 
the increase of the river, “having 
risen during that number of days ” 
Schweighwuser disapprovesthis trans- 
lation, and renders “‘ expleto fere hoc 


version 18 more agreeable to good 
sense, since Herodotus has just ob- 
served, that xarigysra: 6 Neiaos ran- 
biwv . iwlsxardyipigns, and would 
now contradict himself in some man- 
ner, by saying that its increase does 
not continue ‘ quite one hundred 
days’ Butconsult Schwetg Not 
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gales are the cause of the rise” in the river, by impeding 
the discharge of the Nile into the sea. But, frequently, the 
etesian winds have not blown, and nevertheless the Nile still 
presented the same effects moreover, if the etesian winds 
were the cause, that cause would act also on the other rivers 
that flow in a direction opposite to the said winds, and con- 
sequently they would undergo the same changes as the Nile 
itself, mdeed, so much the more still, as they are smaller, 
and their currents not so strong. Now, there are many 
rivers, both m Syria and Libya, which are not subject to such 
alterations as the Nile The next system 1s indeed less 
entitled to credit than the above, but more marvellous, to 
use that expression It asserts, that the Nile, flowing out of 
the ocean, 18 the cause, and that the ocean flows all round the 
earth. The third explanation 1s by far the most plausible, 
but also the most deceptious This system destroys itself”, 
by affirming that the Nile proceeds from melted snow, for 
that river flows out of Libya, through Atluopia, and thence 
passes into Egypt How, then, can it come about, that it 
should flow from snow, coming, as it does, from the hottest 
quarters into cooler? Many things occur, to a man capable 
of reasoning on such a subject, to shew why it 1s not preba- 
ble tlus river can come from snow” The first and grand 
proof is afforded by the winds that blow hot from those 
regions the second 1s, that the soil 1s never wetted by ram, 
nor 1s ice known there if, however, snow were to fall, rain 
must necessarily succeed within five days so that if 1t 
snowed, 1t would likewise rain in these countries” The 
third proof 1s, that the men in that country become black, 
from the burning heat. kites and swallows abide there 
throughout the year, cranes, flying from the rude chmate of 
the Scythian tract, seek their winter-quarters in this coun- 
try uf, therefore, ever so little snow were known to fall in 
these regions, through which the Nile flows, and from which 


35 2 sbdev, without the gemitive ar- 
ticle roo See Matt Gr Gram 819, 
or sect 541, note 

3° This explanation seems to be as 
follows the ocean,which the ancients 
regarded as composed of fresh water, 
encompasses the earth when the 
periodical N E or etesian gales blow, 
a great body of water 1s driven down 
towards the S W quarter of the ocean, 
where 1t opens into the’ Nile, the 
consequence 1s, that the superabun 
dant waters rush into the channel of 
the river, and cause it to overflow 
the neighbouring country ,—a theory, 


in truth, savouring highly of the 
absurd and marvellous 

7 Lit “ says nothing ” 

58 gay cz woaAd Wesseling sup- 
plies rsxungie, 01 waprig ‘© quorum, 
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it springs, none of the above things could take place, as ne- 


23 cessity demonstrates. As for the person who talks about the 
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ocean, he does not think about proving, but-refers his deci- 
sion to some fable enveloped m the dark. for I never 
knew of any river, at all events, called the Ocean , but sup- 
pose that Homer, or some of the earlier Poets, found the 
name, and so introduced it mto poetry. 

But if, after criticismg the above opinions, 1t becomes me to 
explain my own opinion on these obscure subjects, I will de- 
scribe what I conceive to be the cause of the Nile’s swelling 
in summer, The sun, driven from his former path by the 
storms at the winter season, proceeds to the upper parts of 
Libya Thus, therefore, to expla as briefly as possible, all 
is said , for the nearer this god 1s to any tract of land, there 
the lack of water will, according to reason, be the greatest, 
and the native river-streams will be dried up But, to de- 
velope things more in detail, the case isthis the sun, pass- 
ing through the upper part of Libya, produces the following 
effects: the atmosphere being at all times clear in those 
countries, and the ground heated through, in consequence of 
the absence of cold winds, the sun, m passing over, does just 
the same as he does to other countries in summer-time, when 
his path 1s along the middle of the firmament , that 1s tosay, 
he draws to himself the water, and scatters 1t m the higher 
regions of the aur, where the winds take it up, diffuse and 
dissolve it, so that, as one might reasonably expect, the 
south and south-west winds, blowing from these quarters, 
are by far the most rainy of all It 1s not, however, my be- 
hef that the sun throws away all the annual supply of water 
from the Nile, but some of 1t abides round him*!, The winter 
becoming milder, the sun comes back into the middle of the 
heavens , and from that situation and time, he attracts water 
equally from all the rivers in the world until then, those 
rivers have abundant streams from the admixture of rain- 
water, the soil being rained upon and torn by torrents, but 
in summer, the rains no longer pouring down, these rivers 
become weak, from that cause, as well as from the attraction 
on the part of the sun the Nile, however, which receives no 
rain, and yet 1s attracted by the sun, 1s the only river that at 
these times 1s shallower than in summer‘ , for m summer it 
is attracted in the same proportion as all the rest of rivers, 
whereas in winter it 1s the only one that 1s made to contri- 
bute. Thus I conclude that the sun 1s the cause of these 
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things. The same cause, In my opinion, produces the dry air 26 
in this country, the sun burning all on its passage*’ summer, 
in consequence, ever reigns over the upper parts of Libya. 
But if the stations of the seasons were to be mterchanged, 
and the quarter of the heavens, where the north and winter 
now reside, were to be occupied by the south-west and south, 
and the north took the position of the south“, if, I say, such 
a change were made, the sun, driven away from the middle 
of the frmament, would pass over to the upper parts of Eu- 
rope, as 1t now does to those of Libya. Passing, then, through 
all Europe, he would, I conceive, produce on the Ister just 
the same effect as he does now onthe Nile The absence of 27 
all breezes from the Nile 1s accounted for, in my mind, by 
this reason , that from exceedingly hot countries it 1s not at 
all likely any should blow, for such a breeze 1s wont to pro- 
ceed from some cool region 

Let these matters, therefore, remain as they were at the 28 
beginning Of all Egyptians, Libyans, and Hellenes, that I 
ever conversed with, not one professed to know any thing 
about the sources of the Nile, except the steward of the sa- 
cred things in Minerva’s temple at‘Sais in Egypt, and he, 
to all appearance, was, at best, only joking me, when he said 
that he knew perfectly well Hus statement was as follows: 
“Two mountains, rising each to a peak, are situate between 
“the city of Syene in Thebais, and Elephantine, the name 
“of these mountains are, one Crophi, the other Mophi 
“ Between these rise the sources of the Nile, which are bot- 
“tomless one-half of the water runs north to Egypt, the 
“ other half south to Ethiopia Psammutichus, king of Egypt, 
“he said, proved, by actual experiment, that the springs are 
“bottomless he caused a rope, many thousand fathoms 
“long, to be twisted and let down, and 1t never came to the 
“bottom” Thus, therefore, this steward, if indeed he spoke 
at all to the fact, mduced me, by his description, to infer 
there were at that place strong cddies and a whirlpool, so 
that the water buffetmg against the rocks, the sounding-line 
could not find its way to the bottom Nothing more was I 29 
able to get from any person but with respect to my further 
research in the most distant part of this river, I went up my- 
self to the city of Elephantine. so far I speak as an eye- 
witness, beyond that, my account proceeds from what infor- 
mation I collected by hearsay. As you ascend from Ele- 
phantine, the country 1s very rugged here your boat must 
be fastened with a rope on both sides, as you would harness 
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an ox“*, and thus you proceed but if the cords snap, the 
boat 1s carried off by the force of the current this sort of 
country lasts durmg four days’ navigation, in which the 
Nile winds as much as the Masander After this, you will 
come out into a smooth plain, where the Nile rolls around an 
island, the name of whichis Tachompso immediately above 
Elephantine you begin already to meet with resident Ethio- 
pians, and they occupy one-half of the island, the other 
half 1s inhabited by Egyptians close to the island 1s an ex- 
tensive lake, round which some Ethiopian nomades rove 

after you have crossed this lake, you enter again into the bed 
of the Nile, which discharges itself therem: you are then to 
Jand, and perform a forty days’ journey along the river 
side, as sharp rocks there rise in the Nile, and many shoals 
occur, which make it impossible to navigate after you have 
completed your forty days’ land-journey, you embark again 
in a different boat, and continue your navigation for twelve 
days, which brings you to a great city, called Meroe This 
city, it 18 said, is the metropolis of the rest of the Ethiopians 

its mhabitants worship only Jove and Bacchus among the 
gods, and these they honour magnificently. They possess 
an oracle of Jove, and wage war when and where the god 
appoints, through his warnings Ascending the river above 
this city, you will reach the Emigrants (Automol:), in another 
space of time equal to what you come in from Elephantine 
to the Ethiopian metropolis These emigrants are deno- 
minated the Asmach, a word that signifies, when translated, 
the men that stand on the king's left hand These two hun- 
dred and forty thousand Egyptians, of the war-caste, came 
over to the Ethiopians from the followmg motives: under 
king Psammitichus they were placed in the city of Elephan- 
tine, as a defence and guard against the Ethiopians, another 
party was placed at Daphnee Pelusiace, against the Arabians 
and Syrians, a third was stationed at Marea, to face Libya, 
and still, in my day, the garrisons of the Persians were 
distributed in the same order as they were under Psammiti- 
chus, for Persians are garrisoned now at Elephantine and 
Daphne. These Egyptians, therefore, who had been three 
years on duty, were not relieved by any new garrison. 
they, m consequence, held council, and unanimously came to 
a resolution, to secede all from Psammutichus, and go over 
to Ethiopia The king, aware of this, pursued the deserters 
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when he came up with them, he implored them, saying a great 
deal, and begged them not to forsake their paternal gods, 
their children, and their wives One of the deserters 1s re- 
presented to have then displayed his seciet parts, and said 
“ Where that 1s, we shall find plenty of women and children ” 
When these Egyptians arrived in Ethiopia, they gave them- 
selves up to the king of the Ethiopians he made this return 
to them. Certaim Ethiopians were opposed to the king he 
ordered the Egyptians to drive out these, and take posses- 
sion of their land In consequence of their settling among 
the Ethiopians, that nation became more civilized, learnmg 
the Egyptian manners 

For the space of a navigation and journey of four months, 31 
the Nile 1s therefore known, besides that portion of its 
course that comprises Egypt such 1s the number of months 
that 1s found in adding up the days spent in going from Ele- 
phantine to the country of these emigrants There the Nile 
flows from the west and setting sun Concerning the still 
higher parts, no one can give any correct account, that 
country being desert, by reason of the broiling heat. I have 32 
heard, however, the following statement from some natives 
of Cyrene, who relate, that they went upon a time to the 
oracle of Ammon, and there had an interview with Etear- 
chus, the king of the Ammonians and how, after other sub- 
jects of conversation, they fell upon a discourse about the 
Nile—that nobody knew its sources And that Etearchus 
said, some Nasamonians came once to visit him —this nation 
is Libyan. they occupy the Syrtis, to the east of which they 
extend for a small distance —that at the arrival of these 
visitors, they were asked if they had any fresh formation 
to communicate respecting the deserts of Libya, and they 
replied, that some daring youths, the sons of powerful men, 
had grown up among them these young men, having 
reached men’s estate, devised various extraordinary feats , 
and among others, was, to choose, by lot, five out of their 
number, who should go and reconnoitre the deserts of 
Libya, and try whether they could make any further disco- 
veries than those who had visited the most distant parts — 
It must be observed, that m the portion of Libya which 
stretches along the Mediterranean sea, beginning from 
Egypt, and reaching to Cape Solois, which 1s the extremity 
of Libya, the whole country 1s occupied by Libyans, di- 
vided into various nations, excepting, however, the territories 
occupied by the Hellenes and Pheenicians. In the parts 
above the sea-shore, and higher up than the inhabitants of 
the coast, Libya 1s infested with wild-beasts above the wild- 
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beast tract, all is sand, dreadfully scant of water, and wholly 
uninhabited.—‘“ Accordingly, the young men deputed by 
“ their companions, well provided with water and provisions, 
“ had passed first through the mhabited country , then came 
“ to the tract infested with wild beasts , and, crossing over to 
‘the desert, commenced their journey towards the west. 
“ After going over much sandy ground, in a march of 
“many days, they at last saw some trees, growing in a 
“plain They went up to them, and plucked the fruit that 
“ hung from the branches but, while they were thus occu- 
“ pied in gathering the fruit, some dimimutive men, less than 
“the common standard, laid hold of them, and carned 
“them off The Nasamonians did not understand the lan- 
“ guage of these people, nor did the conductors understand 
“that of the Nasamonians They were accordingly taken 
“through some vast morasses, after which, they came to a 
“ town where all the inhabitants were of the same size as their 
‘ conductors, and blackincolour <A great river flowed by the 
“town, in which crocodiles were seen ”—So far, then, I have 
reported the discourse of Etearchus the Ammonian prince, 
except that, according to the Cyrenzans, “he said, the Nasa- 
‘“‘monians returned, and that the people they thus came to, 
“were all necromancers” With respect to this river flowmg 
by the town, Etearchus conjectured it to be the Nile , indeed, 
reason shows that it 1s so for the Nile flows out of Libya, 
aud divides that country, and (as I assume, inferrmg the 
unknown by the known) procecds parallel to the Ister 
The Ister 1s a river that, rising in the country of the Celts, and 
at the town of Pyrene, flows, dividing the whole of Europe 
The Celts are outside the pillars of Hercules, they confine 
on the Cynesians, who inhabit the most western parts of all 
the Europeans The Ister ends by flowmg through Europe 
into the Euxine sea, at the spot where stands the Milesian 
settlement of Istria. The Ister therefore runs through m- 
habited lands, and 1s known to many, while no one can say 
any thing about the sources of the Nile, because Libya, 
through which it flows, is both uninhabited and desert as 
far as 1t was possible to carry inquiry, it has been described 
Near its end, it enters Egypt that country hes almost 
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opposite Cilicia Montana. from this latter to Sinope, on the 
Euxine sea, 1s a straight road, five days’ journey for a spced- 
courier on foot Now Sinope lies exactly opposite to the 
place where the Ister falls into the sea _ so that [ consider that 
the Nile, crossing the whole of Libya, extends to the same 
length as the Ister —So much then for the Nile 

Iam now going to extend my account of Egypt , because it 35 
possesses more wonders, and exnbits more curiosities, beyond 
the powers of description *”’, than any other country in the 
world, and for that reason, more must be said about it The 
Egyptians not only have a climate peculiar to themselves, and 
ariver differmg in its nature from all other rivers they have 
also many customs and usages wholly opposite to those of 
other men Among them, the women go to market, and 
deal, but the men stay at home, and weave in weaving, 
other nations throw the woof up the warf, but the Egyptians 
throw it down the men carry burthens on their heads, the 
women on their shoulders“ the women stand crect when 
they discharge their urine, the men crouch down they eat 
out of doors, but satisfy the other wants of nature within 
their houses, alleging, that what 1s unseemly, but necessary, 
should be done in secret, but what 1s not unseemly, in open 
view no woman can serve the holy office, ether for god or 
goddess , but men can for both no necessity compels sons to 
support their parents, unless they choose the daughters 36 
are compelled to do so, even against their will +The priests of 
the gods elsewhere wear long hair, but m Egypt they 
have it shorn. in other nations, 1t 1s customary, in mourn- 
ing, for the nearest Connexions to shave their heads, the 
Egyptians, in case of death, suffer ther hair to grow” 
with other nations, also, it 1s the practice to live separate 
from their cattle, with the Egyptians, it 1s the contrary , they 
live together with theur domestic animals” The food of 
most others consists of wheat and barley among the Egyp- 
tians, every one 1s held very imfamous that does so, and all 
make their bread of spelt’’. They knead the dough with 
their feet, but pick up dung and filth with ther hands All 
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nations leave their private parts as they are; except such as 
have learnt otherwise from the Egyptians, who are circum- 
cised. Every man wears two garments , every woman one. 
Other people fasten outside the rings and sheets of sails, 
the Egyptians fasten them inside they write letters, and sum 
numbers with pebbles, from right to left, and, im so doing, 
say they go right-ways, and the Hellenes left-ways*. They 
have two sorts of letters, one sort called the sacred, the 
other demotic 
They are the most exceedingly devout of all men, and 
follow the practices here stated They drink from brass 
mugs, which they scour out every day without exception, 
and wear cotton garments, constantly fresh-washed, at- 
tending to this most carefully They circumcise themselves 
from motives of cleanliness, deeming it better to be clean 
than handsome”. The priests shave their whole bodies 
every third day’, in order that no louse or any other ver- 
min may be found upon them when attending upon the 
ods the priests also wear nothing but cotton, and shoes of 
byblus® no other garments or shoes are they allowed to 
wear They wash themselves twice every day im cold 
water, and twice every night, and observe ten thousand 
other ceremomes, to use the expression. But, on the other 
hand, they enjoy no slight advantages, they consume none 
of their private property, are exposed to no expense, 
sacred bread is baked for them, a good supply of beef and 
geese is furmshed to cach every day, and wine from the 
grape 1s allowed them fish they must not touch As 
for beans, the Egyptians not only refrain from sowmg them 
on their land, and also from eating raw those that come up 
spontaneously’, but will not taste them, even when boiled; 
the priests, especially, abhor the sight of that vegetable, re- 
garding it as animpure husk Every one of the gods 1s at- 
tended, not by one, but by several priests, over whom 1s a 
38 rector, and whenever a priest dies, his son succeeds, The 
pure male kine® are held sacred to Epaphus, and, on that 
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account, they ascertam which are so, m the following man- 
ner if the examiner descry even one black hair, the animal 
1s deemed impure One of the priests appointed to the 
office examines the steer, both when standing, and when lying 
on the back he pulls out his tongue, and sees whether 
it 1s pure of the prescribed marks, which I shall mention 
elsewhere” he looks at the hairs of the tail, whether they 
grow naturally _ If the steer 1s pure im all these respects, he 
puts a mark on him, by twisting a piece of byblus round the 
horns, and spreading some sealing-earth, which he stamps 
with his signet, and then drives him away He who sacri- 
fices an unmarked victim is punished with death Such 1s 
the mode of ascertaming the purity of the victim Their 39 
manner of sacrificing 1s this they lead the ammal, properly 
marked, to the altar, where they are gomg to sacrifice, and 
kindle fire this being done, they pour wie on the altar™, 
and mvoke the god, then slaughter the steer, and cut off the 
head They next flay the anmal’s body, and having pro- 
nounced many imprecations on the head, those who have a 
market-square, and among whom many Hellenic merchants 
reside, carry 1t to that market, and accordingly dispose of it 
those that have no Hellenes resident among them cast the 
head into the river The imprecations they pronounce on 
the heads are in these words —‘ Whatever evil 1s about to 
“ fall on the sacmficer himself, or on the whole of Egypt, 
“may it be diverted upon this head * In respect to the 
heads of the slaughtered animals, and the libations of wine, 
the Egyptians universally practise the same ceremonies 
alike m all sacrifices and im consequence of this custom, no 
Egyptian will ever taste of the head of any animal The 4, 
disembowelling and burning are variously performed, in 
various sacrifices [| will describe, therefore, the practice for 
the deity whom they consider the greatest, and in whose 
honour they celebrate the most magnificent festival After 
they have stript off the skin of the steer, with prayer, they 
take out all the intestines of the belly *', leaving in the body 
the heart, liver and lights, together with the fat they then 
cut off the legs and the extremity of the hind-quarter, with 
that of the fore-quarter and neck After they have done 
this, they fill the body of the stecr with white bread, honey, 
raisins, figs, incense and myrrh, together with other per- 
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fumes having thus stuffed the belly, they burn it, pourmg out 
abundance of oil. This sacrifice they perform fasting; and 
while the holy thmgs are bemg consumed, they all beat 
their breasts when they have ceased this, they spread, as 
food, what remains of the victims 

41 All Egyptians, therefore, sacrifice pure male kine and 
calves they are not allowed, however, to sacrifice cows, 
which are sacred to Isis for the image of Isis 1s a woman's 
ficure with cows’ horns, the same as the Hellenes depict 
Io. All Egyptians ahke have even a much greater vene- 
ration for cows than for any other cattle, that 1s the 
reason that no Egyptian man or woman will hardly kiss 
an Hellenic man on the lips®, or make use of an Hellene’s 
knife, or spit, or saucepan, nor will they taste of the flesh of 
a pure ox which has been carved by an Hellemc kmfe The 
kine that die are buried in the following manner the 
females are thrown into the river, the males are put under- 
ground, by each proprietor, in the suburbs, leaving above the 
surface one or both horns, as amark” After the body has 
rotted away, and when a certain time has elapsed, a barge, 
from the island of Prosopitis, comes to each city —this island 
18 situated in the Delta, 1t 1s nine scheen 1m circumference, 
within which are several cities, but especially one from which 
a great number of the barges come that collect the skeletons 
of the oxen the name of this town is Atarbechis, where a 
temple to Venus has been erected —from this town, accord- 
ingly, many persons go to different places, dig up the bones, 
convey them away, and bury them all m one place. In the 
same manner as the oxen, they bury all other cattle that 
die such 1s their custom, for the Egyptians kill none of 

42 these™ Those who belong to the temple built to Theban 
Jove", or are of the Theban nome, refrain all from sheep, 
and sacrifice goats, for all Egyptians do not worship the 
same gods alike, excepting Isis and Osiris, whom they ac- 
cordingly call Bacchus these they all worship alike But 
those who belong to the temple of Mendes, or the Mende- 
sian nome, refrain from goats, and sacrifice sheep The 
Thebans therefore, and such as refrain from sheep after 
their example®, account for that usage in the followmg 
manner “that Hercules was exceedingly desirous of seeing 
“ Jupiter, and Jupiter did not wish to be seen by him as 
‘“ Hercules persisted, Jupiter devised this he skmned a ram, 
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“cut off the head, which he held before him, then wrapped 
‘himself in the fleece, and so exmbited himself to Her- 
“cules” In consequence of this, the Egyptians make the 
image of Jupiter in the shape of a ram-face and from the 
Egyptians the same practice has been taken by the Ammo- 
nians, who are descendants from the Egyptians, and speak a 
language between that of both those nations m my opr- 
nion, the Ammonians took also ther name from this cir- 
cumstance, as the Egyptian word for Jupiter 1s Amoun The 
Thebans do not, for this reason, sacrifice rams, but hold 
them sacred , except on one day only 1n the year, the festival 
of Jupiter, when they slaughter a ram, skin him, and wrap 
the fleece around the image of Jupiter, they then bring 
another image alongside of it, that of Hercules having so 
done, the worshippers, assembled in the temple, beat their 
bosoms all m mourning for the ram”, and afterwards bury 
him in a holy crypt™ 
By the account given me of this® Hercules, he 1s one of 13 

the twelve gods concerning the other Hercules, known 
among the Hellenes, I was nowhere able to hear any thing 
about him in Egypt And, indeed, [have many different 
proofs, to demonstrate that, at all events, the Egyptians did 
not adopt from the Hellenes the name of ther Hercules, but 
rather that the Hellenes adopted it from the Egyptians, 
those Hellenes, I mean, who imposed the name on Amphi- 
tryon’s son for mstance, this is one, that Amphitryon and 
Alcmene were of Egyptiin origin, and because the Egyp- 
tians say that they are ignorant of the names of Neptune 
and the Dioscur1, and never admitted them among their 
other gods ,—now it 1s certain, that 1f they had admitted the 
name of any deity from the Hellenes, they must, at all 
events, have thought of them the first, not the last™, for even 
in those days the Egyptians made some voyages, and there 
existed Hellenic sailors, and [ myself have every reason to 
think " that the Egyptians would have been acquainted with 
the names of the above gods long before they heard of 
Hercules But the Hercules of the Egyptians 1s one of their 
ancient gods, and, according to their statement, 1t was seven 
thousand years prior to Amasis’s reign, when from the eight 
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gods came twelve gods, of whom they regard Hercules as 
44 one. Anxious to get authentic mformation from whence I 
could obtain 1t, I undertook a voyage to Tyre m Phenicia, 
where I had heard there was a temple of Hercules much ve- 
nerated ; and I saw that sacred edifice richly stored with 
various and numerous offerings, and in the mside stood 
two pillars, one of pure gold, the other of emerald stone ™, 
which shone brilliantly at mghts I entered mto conversa- 
tion with the priests of the god, and inquired of them how 
long 1t was since the temple was erected , and I found that 
they also differed from the Hellenes, as the priests gave for 
answer, that the temple of the god was built at the same time 
Tyre itself was, and that from the building of Tyre 1t was 
two thousand and three hundred years I saw also another 
temple, at Tyre, to Hercules, with the cognomen of Thasian “ 
to Thasos therefore I proceeded, where I found a temple of 
Hercules, built by the Phosnians, who, navigating 1n search 
of Europa, laid the foundation of Thasos, an event that 
occurred five generations of men before the Hercules son of 
Amphitryon was born in Hellas The result, therefore, of 
these researches makes it clear, beyond all doubt, that Her- 
cules was an ancient god, and those Hellenes appear to me 
to act the most properly, who have erected two sorts of 
Heracleum™, one for the original Hercules, to whom they 
offer sacrifice, us unmortal, and under the name of Olym- 
pian Hercules, the other, for him to whom they give honours 
45 as to the hero. But the Hellenes relate many other things 
thoughtlessly this, for instance, 1s a silly fable they tell of 
Hercules, that, “on his arrival in Egypt, the mhabitants 
“ crowned him, and took him in procession” to be sacrificed 
“to Jupiter, that for some time Hercules kept quiet, but 
“when, at the altar, they began the sacrific solemnities, he 
“ exerted his strength, and slew them every one" Now, such 
people as say this sort of things strike me to be totally un- 
acquainted with the nature and the customs of the Egyptians, 
for with that people it 1s not lawful to sacrifice even cattle, 
excepting sheep, and such steers and calves as happen to be 
pure. Imust add See also how could they, then, sacrifice 
human beings? Besides, Hercules was but one, and, as yet, 
no more than a man how could he, then, as they say, have 
the power to slay many thousands? Be mercy shewn, at 
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the hands both of gods and heroes, to us, that say such things 
about them ! 

But, as to the reason why the above Egyptians do not 46 
sacrifice bucks or goats, the Mendesians think that Pan was 
one of the eight original gods these eight gods, they say, 
existed prior to the twelve gods, and, accordingly, like the 
Hellenic pamters and statuaries, they represent the images 
of Pan with a goat's face and buck’s legs they do not, how- 
ever, fancy that Pan is such, but consider him similar to the 
other gods for what purpose they represent him in this way 
it 1s not easy for me to explain. But the Mendesians vene- 
rate all goats, and the males more than the females , and, with 
them, goat-herds are held in great honour, one especially, 
among the bucks, who, when he dies, 1s deeply mourned, 
according to custom, everywhere, by the Mendesian. The 
buck, likewise, 1s called Mendes in Egyptian, and so 1s Pan, 
the god In my time, a prodigy occurred mm this nome, a 
buck had connexion with a woman im open day, which came 
under the observation of all persons The pig 1s considered, 
by Egyptians, as an unclean animal in the first place, if any 
one passmg by a pig should touch the beast with his gar- 
ments, he forthwith goes down to the river and plunges in” 
secondly, the swine-herds, although native Egyptians, are the 
only people of the country that never enter a temple, nor 
will any person give one of them his daughter 1n mainiage, 
nor will he take a wife from among them but the swine- 
herds take and give m marriage among themselves. The , 
Egyptians, therefore, dare not offer swine to any other gods 
than Diana (the Moon) and Bacchus to whom, at the same 
time, that 1s to say, at the same full moon, they sacrifice pigs, 
and afterwards eat of the flesh Why they abhor pigs at 
every other festival, and sacrifice them at that one, 1s ac- 
counted for by Egyptians although I am aware what the 
reason Is, 1t 1s more becoming f should say nothing about 
it’. This sacrifice to the Moon 1s thus performed after the 
sacrificer” has slaughtered the victim™, he puts together the 
tip of the tail, the mult, and the ciul, then covers them with 
all the fat found about the belly of the animal tlus 1s after- 
wards consumed by fire. The remainder of the flesh 1s eaten 
during the full moon in which the sacrifice 1s offered up 
on no other day would it hardly be even tasted” The poor 
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people among them, from their want of means, make pigs of 
48 dough, which they bake and offer up as sacrifice. On the 
eve of the festival of Bacchus, every one slaughters before 
his door a young pig, and then returns the victim to the 
swine-herd who supplied it, that he may carry it away The 
rest of the festival, with the exception of the pigs, 1s celebrat- 
ed by the Egyptians, in almost all its details, after the same 
manner as by the Hellenes 1n the place of phall, 1s substi- 
tuted an mvention of their own, images about a cubit in 
height, moved by springs, which are paraded about the towns 
and villages by the women , the member scarcely any smaller 
than the whole body, nodding contmually” a piper heads 
the procession, and the women follow, singing the praises of 
Bacchus A religious reason 1s assigned for the member 
being so disproportionate, and for its being the only part of 
49 the body that moves I presume, therefore, that, even m 
those early times, Melampus the son of Amythaon, far from 
being ignorant of this mode of sacrifice, was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the usage” for Melampus was the person 
who imtroduced among the Hellenes the name of Bacchus, 
his ceremonies, and the procession of the phallus He did 
not, however, lay open the whole, but the sages that fol- 
lowed him have given more copious explanations Melam- 
pus, therefore, was the institutor of the procession of the 
phallus to Bacchus, and from him the Hellenes learned to do 
as they now do For my part, I am of opmion that Me- 
_Jampus, a wise man, endowed with the gift of prophecy, m 
consequence of information obtaimed from Egypt, introduced 
various things among the Hellenes, und more particularly, 
with some slight alterations, the worship of Bacchus, for I 
can by no means allow that the ceremonies performed in 
honour of Bacchus, both in Egypt and among the Hellenes, 
should so coincide by chance”, 1n which case they would be 
consonant to Hellenic customs, and not have been so lately 
mtroduced neither can | admit that the Egyptians borrowed 
either this practice from the Hellenes, or any other usage 
My opinion 1s, that Melampus obtained most of his mfor- 
mation respecting Bacchus from Cadmus the Tyrian, and 
from his followers out of Phoenicia into the country now 
called Beeotia 
50 Nearly all the names of the gods came from Egypt to 
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Hellas for I am convinced, by my own inquiries, that they 
must have proceeded from some people not of Hellenic race 
accordingly, I think they came, for the most part, from Egypt 
Indeed, with the exception of Neptune and the Dioscuri, as I 
before observed™, and of Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, 
and Nereids, the names of all the other gods have for ever 
been in existence among the Egyptians this I say from 
the authority of the Egyptians themselves As to those names 
which they are not acquainted with, they were, I have no 
doubt, mventions of the Pelasgians® Neptune, however, 
must be excepted, which god the Hellenes borrowed from 
the Libyans, for none but Libyans originally possessed the 
name of Neptune, a god whom they have always worshipped 
The Egyptians have no ceremonies instituted in honour of 
heroes’ The above, therefore, and several other thmgs 51 
likewise, which [shall by and bye explain, have been adopted * 
by the Hellenes from the rt Lene As to the practice of 
representing the mages of Mercury with the member erect, 
that was not learned from the Egyptians, but from the Pe- 
laspians the first of all the Hellenes that adopted this custom 
were the Athenians, whose example the rest followed, for 
the Pelasgians were neighbours of the Athenians, at that 
time already reckoned Hellenes and from thence the Hel- 
lenes first took this practice Whoever has been initiated 
in the mysteries of the Cabiri, which the people of Samo- 
thrace have adopted from the Pelasgians and now celebrate, 
will know what I mean, for these Pelasgians who had pre- 
viously been the neighbours of the Athenians, dwelt, of old, 
im Samothrace, and from them the Samothracians adopted 
the mysteries The Athenians were accordingly the first of 
the Hellenes that, borrowing the custom from the Pelasgians, 
made their images of Mercury with the member erect for 
which the Pelasgians assigned a sacred reason, explained 
in the mysteries at Samothrace” Originally, the Pelasgi 52 
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87 T think this is the true sense of 
the words voyigove: 3 dv Aiyowrios ovd 
dewo: evdty The Latin translator has 
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sacrificed all kinds of victims™, and offered prayersto the gods 
(such was the information I obtamned at Dodona), but at- 
tached no name, or cognomen, to any one of those gods, for 
as yet they had never heard of any They called them gods” 
on this account, that they had arranged and distributed all 
things with such order After a long time had intervened, 
they became acquainted with the names of all the gods im- 
ported from Egypt, except that of Bacchus, which they heard 
of at alater period Soon after, they consulted the oracle at 
Dodona concerning the names —that oracle 1s deemed the 
most ancient of all in Hellas, and was, at the time we are 
speaking of, the only one —the Pelasguans, therefore, having 
consulted the Dodonaan oracle, “ whether they were to 
adopt” the names coming from abroad,” the oracle gave 
the answer, “to adopt them” From that period, they made 
use of the names of the gods, 1n their devotions, a practice 
imitated some time later, from the Pelasgians, by the Hel- 

53lenes As to whence each of the gods sprung, whether 
they had all existed from eternity, what they were, as to 
form, such things were only known of yesterday, or the day 
before™, to use a trivial expression for I consider Homer 
and Hesiod older than myself by four hundred years, cer- 
tamly not more they were the poets that framed” the Hel- 
lemec theogony, gave distinctive names to the gods, distri- 
buted among them honours and professions, and pomted out 
their respective forms The poets said to have flourished 
before the above two were, it 1s my belief, really posterior 
to them My authority for the assertions in the first part of 
these statements 1s the Dodonzan priestesses it 1s on my 
own authority I speak of Hesiod and Homer 
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4 The signification of oi, in this 
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interpretation 1s combatted by Wol- 
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dative. Schweigheuser follows the 


opinion of Wesseling, it being absurd 
to suppose that Herodotus ever had an 
idea of attributing to Homer or Hesiod 
the vast fabric of Grecian supersti- 
tion I have used the English word 
‘framed,’ because I think the mean- 
ing of Herodotus to be, that Homer 
and Hesiod collated into one body 
what was related 1n various writings, 
concerning the birth, shape, &c of the 
gods, and their mytht. in the same 
manner we might say that Mahomet 
framed a new religion, although it 18 
well known that the Koran 18 little 
moie than patches of the works of the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Idola- 
ters See Schweig quotation from 
Heine, in note to 53 
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Concerning the two oracles, that of the Hellenes, and the 54 
other in Libya, the followimg account 1s given by the Egyp- 
tians The priests of Thebean Jupiter assert, “That two 
“ consecrated women” were carried off by Phoenicians , that, 
“at was ascertamed, one of them was sold, to be taken into 
“ Libya”, the other was disposed of to the Hellenes that these 
“women were the original foundresses of the oracles, in the 
“ said nations.” I asked, how they could know so positively 
that this was the case to which their reply was “ that dili- 

“ gent search was made by them after those women, but they 
“were unable to find them, and were subsequently made 
acquainted with what they had accordingly stated concern~- 
“ing the two women.” Such, therefore, was the account I 55 
heard from the priests at Thebes the followmg, however, 1s 
stated by the women that pronounce the oracles at Dodona. 
“ Two black doves flew away from Thebes in Egypt one 
“ reached Libya, the other directed her flight to them. That 
“the dove perched in an oak-tree”, and, with human voice, 
‘ proclaimed, 1t behoved an oracle of Jove should be there 
“established They took this to be a divine token to them, 
“and did accordingly —They add, that the other dove ar- 
“rived in Libya, and ordered the Libyans to found the 
‘‘ oracle of Ammon,” which 1s also one of Jupiter's The 
priestesses of Dodona said the same, both the eldest, named 
Promenia, and the juniors, called Timarete, and Nicandra 
and all the Dodonean people belongmg to the holy precinct 
agreed with them My opinion of these thmes 1s, that if it 
was true that the Pha@nicians did carry off the consecrated 
women, and that they were sold, one into Libya, and the other 
into Hellas, [ presume that the latter was disposed of to some 
peop'e of Thesprotia, now a part of Hellas, previously called 
elasgia, and that, reduced to slavery, she erected a temple 
to Jupiter under a green oak”, as it was natural for a 
servant in the temple of Jupiter at Thebes to think of the 
place from which she came and from this arose the oracle, 
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% If we read jenias, Herodotus ma- 
nifestly contradicts his statement, 
c 35 Valckenaer proposes yuvaixas 
lods [a8 inc 56], which will signify 
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when the woman had attained a knowledge of the Hellenic 
language, and the report originated with her, that her sister 
had been sold in the same manner by the Phenicians, to go 
57 into Libya I presume, likewise, that the women were called 
doves by the people of Dodona, for this reason, that they were 
foreigners, and appeared to them to chatter like birds after 
a time, they say, the dove spoke with human voice, that was, 
when the woman began to speak intelligibly so long as she 
spoke a foreign tongue, they imagined she chattered as a bird, 
but how could a dove, of all things, speak hke a human 
bemg? By saying that the bird was black, they give us to 
understand the woman was an Egyptian” The oracle at 
Thebes of Egypt, and that at Dodona, resemble each other 
very closely —The practice of divination by the victims mn 
temples came likewise from Egypt 
58 Festive congregations™, processions, and thanksgivings™ 
to the gods were first mtroduced by the Egyptians, from 
whom the Hellenes learned the same practices the early 
adoption of these rites by the Egyptians, and their compara- 
tively modern establishment among the Hellenes, afford suffi- 
59 cient proof of my assertion”’ The Egyptians have festive 
meetings more than once in every year the greatest and the 
most rigidly-observed festival is that of Diana, at Bubastis , 
the second, that of Isis, at Busiris the largest temple of Isis 
is in this town, which stands in the centre of the Eeyptian 
Delta Isis, when translated, signifiesCeres The third festi- 
val 1s celebrated at Sais, in honour of Minerva, the fourth 
at Hehopolis, to the Sun, the fifth at Buto, im honour of 
60 Latona, the sixth at Papremis, to Mars Those, accord- 
ingly, who come by water to Bubastis act in the following 
manner Men and women embark together, vast numbers 
of both sexes are seen in every barge some of the women 
have rattles, with which they make a noise, some of the 
men also play on the fife, in every boat the rest of the 
women and men sing, and clap their hands When, in their 
progress, they arrive at any town, they push their bark to 
land, where some of the women do as I have dcscribed, 
while others scoff and scream at the women belonging to the 
place some also dance, while others, standing forth, pull up 
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their clothes and exhibit their persons. The same thing takes 
place at every town on the river-side and when they have 
reached Bubastis, they celebrate the feast, and offer up great 
sacrifices more grape-wime Is consumed at this feast than 
in all the rest of the year besides The congregated multi- 
tude of men and women, without reckoning the children, 
amounts, the people of Bubastis say, to seven hundred thou- 
sand In what manner the feast of Isis is kept at Busiris 61 
has been already described by me” there, accordingly, 
after the sacrifice, all the men and women, to the amount of 
many myriads, beat themselves on the breast, to the honour 
of whom I am not at hberty to divulge'* The Carians that 
are settled m Egypt carry their zeal still farther, masmuch 
as they slash their faces with their knives, showing thus, that 
they are not Egyptians, but foreigners At Sais, after the 62 
people have collected to be present at the sacrifices, all the 
inhabitants, on a certain night, kindle a great number of lamps, 
in the open air, around their houses the lamps are small 
flat saucers filled with salt and oil, on the surface of which 
floats a wick that burns through the whole mght, and hence 
the feast 1s called the lighting up of lamps" The Egyptians 
who cannot join this festive congregation observe the mght 
of sacrifice, and every one lights up lamps, so that the illu- 
mination 1s not confined to Sais alone, but extends all over 
Egypt A religious reason 1s assigned for this night being 
so honoured, and the illumination that accompanies 1t At 63 
Hehopolis and Buto the people come merely, and attend the 
sacrifices but at Papremis, not only are the sacrifices of- 
fered up, and the holy ceremonies performed, as in the other 
towns, but, about sunset, a few of the priests are employed 
about the image, while the greater part, armed with blud- 
geons, stand m the portal of the sacred edifice other men, 
determined to accomplish certain vows they have made, and 
more than a thousand strong, each provided also with a 
bludgeon, stand in a mass opposite (the image, placed in 
a small wooden chapel, all gilt, 1s conveyed the day before 
to some other holy sojourn ) the few left about the mage 
drag a four-wheel vehicle, with the chapel containing the 
image the priests stationed in the portal refuse admittance 
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the devotees, rushing to the assistance of the god, fall on the 
opponents with their bludgeons then begins a furious 
struggle with clubs they break one another's heads, and 
many must, I conceive, die of their wounds although the 
64 Egyptians themselves deny that this ever 1s the case The 
people of Papremuis assert, that the reason for thus celebrat- 
ing the feast 1s this that the mother of Mars resided in the 
temple, her son, educated at some distant spot’, having 
come to manhood, wished to pay a visit to his mother; but 
the attendants, who had never before seen him, refused him 
admittance, and drove him away. Mars therefore collect- 
ing men from the other part of the city, handled the servants 
very severely, and forced an entrance to his mother In 
consequence of that event they declare that this sort of com- 
bat 1s instituted on his festival 
The Egyptians were also the first to establish the custom, 
that all communication with women im the sacred places 
should be prohibited, and that men who had been connected 
with females should not enter the temples unwashed For 
with nearly all nations, except the Egyptians and Hellenes, 
men may either sleep with women within the sacred edifice, 
or, rising from a female partner, enter tle temple unwashed 
These people put mankind on a level with the brute creation , 
for, say they, other animals and various birds are seen 
coupling m the shrines, temples, and sacred precincts”, 
and, consequently, if this was displeasing to the god, the 
brute creatures even would not do it. The persons that 
endeavour to excuse, by such reasoning, the above beha- 
viour, do not by any means meet with my approbation. 
The Egyptians observe, with scrupulous care, all religious 
ordinances, and especially the above mentioned 


65 Although Egypt confines on Libya, 1t 1s not very abundant 
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19 This paragraph affords an in- 
etance of the three different terms 
ispov, vads, riwevos The isecv was the 
whole of the sacred inclosure 1t 
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extensive, for that of the temple of 
Esculapuus, at Lpidaurus, the limits 
of which may to this day be pretty 
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hundred acres, and was adorned with 
theatres, amphitheatres, baths, and 
other buildings The vaes was the 
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in animals‘ those found in this country are all held to be 
sacred, whether domesticated by men or otherwise Were 
I to mention the reasons why they are considered holy, 
I should be descending in my narrative to religious matters, 
which I wish, above all things, to avoid"! even the few 
I have superficially spoken of, were mentioned from neces- 
sity!” The practice with the Egyptians, in respect of am- 
mals, 1s this curators are appointed for feeding every kind 
separately they are Egyptian men and women, and the 
son inherits the dignity of his father The mhabitants of 
cities acquit themselves in the followmg manuer of the vows 
they have made to the gods when they pray to the god to 
whom the animal may be consecrated, they shave either the 
whole heads of their children, or the half, or the third only of 
their heads they weigh the hair in scales against silver 
whatever that weight may be, they give it to the curator of 
the ammals , m return for which, she cuts up some fish, and 
gives it as food to them such, accordingly 1s the appomted 
mode of feeding them Whoever kills one of these animals, 1f 
wilfully, the pumshment 1s death!" if accidentally, the culprit 
18 bound to pay what fine the priests may impose _1t 1s un- 
derstood, however, that he who kills an ibis or a vulture, whe- 
ther wittingly or unwittingly, must necessarily be put to death 
Although the domesticated animals are numerous, their 66 
numbers would be still greater, were 1t not for what takes 
place with the cats When the females have littered, they no 
longer seek the company of the males, who, fmding it m- 
possible to gratify their desires at that time, have recourse, 
in consequence, to this artifice they take away, secretly, 
the kittens from the females, and, carrying them off, kul 
them in so doing, however, the males do not devour the 
young The female cats, deprived of their kittens, and de- 
sirous of others, seek agam the company of the males; for 
the cat 1s much attached to her offspring. When a fire 
occurs, a surprising prodigy takes place among the cats, for 
the Egyptians, not heeding the conflagration, stand at some 
distance, and give their whole attention to the cats. those 
animals however slip between, and leap over the ranks of 
men, to rush into the fire at this, great sorrow takes pos- 
Session of the Egyptian. When a cat dies, in a house, of a 


"© Libya abounded in wild ani- 
mals of all kinds it might perhaps 
have been inferred, that the case was 
the same with Egypt this assum- 
ption the Historian contradicts 

‘" This passage, coupled with a 
similar one in c 3, in fin, accounts 

VOL. I 


for the scrupulousness with which 
Herodotus avoids stating the reasons 
of the various ceremonies he har de- 
scribed 

12 Comp chap 3 

13 Matt 481 obs 2 
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natural death", the inmates all shave their eyebrows; but 

those with whom a dog dies, shave the whole body, together 
67 with the head. The deceased cats are carried to Bubastis, 
where they are embalmed, and buried in holy vaults. As 
for the dogs, all that die are buried in sacred cells, by the 
respective persons to whom they belonged, and in their own 
towns The ichneumons are buried in the same manner as 
the dogs'*; but shrew-mice and vultures are taken to Buto, 
the ibises to Hermopolis; the bears, which are not very 
abundant, and the wolves", not much larger than foxes, are 
buried wherever their carcases may be found 

The followmg is a description of the crucodile Durmg 
the four winter months he eats nothmg he 1s four-footed, 
and amphibious this animal is oviparous the female lays 
her eggs in the ground, and there leavesthem The croco- 
dile passes the greater part of the day on the dry land, but 
the whole night in the water, because at that time the water 
1s at a higher temperature than the atmosphere or the dew. 
Of all living things we are acquainted with, the crocodile 1s 
that which, from the smallest, grows to be the largest, for 
the crocodile’s egg 1s not much larger than that of the 
goose , and the newly-hatched animal 1s proportioned to the 
egg he comes from, but gradually increases in size, till he 
reaches a length of seventeen cubits, and even still more 
He has the eyes of a pig, large teeth and tusks im proportion 
to his body 1s the only animal that has no tongue, the 
only animal, also, that does not move the lower jaw, but 


68 


114 T was a long time in doubt, whe- 
ther I should translate awe rod abropd- 
wov, “by accident,’ or ‘naturally’ I 
adopt the latter, from the authority of 
Aulus Gelhus, who SAYS, auTomares 
Séveros, * quasi naturalis et fatalis, 
nulla extrinsecus v1 coactus venit ’ 
Noct Atfte x1 1 It 1s the same as 
what the Latins call ‘mor sua 
morte’ Not, however, but that axe 
ro avrowerov may signify ‘ by chance,’ 
as in the following passages from 
Xenophon = osray di wdoruets oi cabive 
vss dws vou adroparov, § I have for wit- 
nesses of 1t those who have saved 
themselves by chance’ Hellen 1 7 
aro Tov avromaroy xbis Hxovres TAsiov, 
‘a vessel having arrived yesterday 
by chance’ Cyr Exp vi 4,12— 
Larcher 

115 Matt 386,3 ‘Iyvura), of viv 
iyvevpoves Asyousves Hesych This ani- 
mal 1s found both in Upper and 
Lower Egypt It creeps slowly 


along, as 1f ready to seize its prey 1 
feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls In 
Upper Egypt, it searches for the eggs 
of the ciocodile, which lie hid in the 
sand, and eats them, thereby pre- 
venting the increase of that animal 
It may be easily tamed, and goes 
about the houses like a cat It makes 
& growling noise, and barks when it 
is very angry Hasselqutst 

116 ‘Wolves are not found, it 1s said, 
now-a-days, mEgypt Sonnim, there- 
fore, supposes that Herodotus, 1n this 
stance, confounds the wolf with the 
chacal or jackal Our Historian was 
a native of Asia Minor, where wolves 
are very frequently seen , and jackals 
are so numerous and noisy, that the 
traveller finds great difficulty to en- 
Joy at might the necessary refresh- 
ment of sleep, amid a din ten thou- 
sand times greater than the cater- 
waulings on a summer night 1n a po- 
pulous town 
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brings the upper jaw down to the lower. He 1s armed with 
strong claws, his skin covered with scales, impenetrable 
on the back. blind in the water, exceedingly quick-sighted 
on land passmg so much of his time in the water, the 
inside of his mouth always beset with leeches All other 
beasts and fowls fly before him, but he 1s at peace with one 
sort of water-bird, called the trochilus, which assists him 
greatly , for when he gets out of the river on land, and 
opens his jaws (which he 1s wont always to do towards 
the west), the trochilus enters lis mouth, and devours the 
leeches The crocodile 1s grateful for this service, and does 
no harm to the bird!” 
with some Egyptians by others, far from being sacred, 
he 1s pursued as an enemy The people residing about 
Thebes and Lake Meeris consider crocodiles to be highly 
sacred each of these people feeds one crocodile in particu- 
lar, brought up so tame as to allow himself to be handled 
they put in his ears, crystal and gold gems'”, bracelets on 
his fore paws, and give him appointed and sacred provi- 
sions, and treat him handsomely while he 1s alive, when 
dead, they embalm him, and inter lum in a holy cell The 
people at Elephantine, and the environs, eat these reptiles, 
conceiving them far from sacred These ammals are not 
in Egyptian called crocodile, but ‘champs’ the lomans 
have given them the former name, from an idea of their 
resemblance in shape to the lizards or newts of the hedges, 
which they thus denommate'’ The modes of catchmg them 
are many and various that which accordingly appears to me 
at least the most deserving of desci1ption, I shall describe 
They ™ bait a hook with the chine of a pig, and let 1t down 
the middle of the stream the fisherman holds, on the bank 
of the river, a live hog, which he beats the crocodile, hcarng 


7 The mistakes detected in this 
description of the crocodile, by modein 
naturalists, are—The ciocodile has a 
tongue, that 13 to say, the flesh and 
muscles of a tongue, but the skin that 
covers 1t extends all over the lower 
jaw, and connects itself with that of 
the sides of the mouth the lower 18 
the only moveable of the jaws of the 
crocodile, as well as other animals 
the difference in the crocodile is, that 
the lower jaw 1s endowed with a dou- 
ble motion from top to bottom, and 
from right to left all the teeth are 
pointed, and curved towards the 
throat when the animal closes his 
mouth, the teeth of.the upper and 


lower jaws lock in togethen, so tight- 
ly as to piesent the appearance of a 
barrier of bone 

NS yidwe xurd, © works of melted 
stone’ I cannot decide whethe: 
Herodotus means glass, enamel, or 
any othe: aitifcial stone The use 
of glass 1s very ancient, but 1ts origin 
cannot be determined Larcher 

1 The hedge-lizard, or eft, [Lacerta 
stelho Linn | was known by the name 
of the xgoxadssiAos yteouia, 

9 Supply, from the preceding 
@yeat, the substantive ewypsus (lite- 
rally, “ hunter’), to govern the verb 
dsAsdéon See Matt 294 


 _ 2 
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the squeaks, comes to the sound, and, meeting with the 
chine, gorges the bait. The men now haul him in; and, 
when the animal 1s drawn up on the land, the first thing the 
fisherman does is to plaster his eyes over with mud: this 
being done, the rest 1s easily effected: so long as this 

71 remains undone, the difficulties are great. The hippopota- 
mus, also, is held sacred in the nome of Papremis, but not so 
by the rest of the Egyptians. This animal may be thus 
described: he 1s a quadruped, his foot 1s armed with claws; 
his hoof 1s that of the ox he has a pug-nose, and a horse's 
neck , juttmg teeth, the tail and the neigh of a horse His 
size 1s that of the largest sort of oxen, and his hide 1s so 

72 tough, that, when dry, javelins are made fromit’. Otters, 
likewise, are met with in the Nile they hold them to be 
sacred, as well as, among fish, the lepidotus and eel they 
affirm that the above sacied animals are the property of the 
Nile” and so, among birds, the fox-goose 

73. There 1s another sacred bird, called the ‘ phoenix’, which I 
myself never saw, except in a picture, for 1t seldom makes 
its appearance among them, only every five hundred years, 
according to the people of Heliopolis They state, that he 
comes on the death of his sire if at all lke his picture, this 
bird may be thus described, 1n size and shape. Some of his 
feathers are of the colour of gold, others are red _ In out- 
line™, he 1s exceedingly similar to the eagle, and im size 
also This bird 1s said to display an ingenuity, which to me 
does not appear credible he is represented as coming out of 
Arabia, and bringing with him his father to the temple of 
the Sun, embalmed in myrrh, and there burying him The 
Manner in which this 1s done, is as follows os the first 
place, he sticks together an egg of myrrh, as much as he 
can carry, and then tries if he can bear the burden this 
experiment achieved, he accordingly scoops out the egg, 
sufficiently to deposit his sire within he next fills with fresh 
myrrh the opening in the egg by which the body was en- 
closed: thus the whole mass, contaimmg the carcase, 1s still 
of the same weight Having thus completed the embalm- 
ing, he transports him into Egypt, and to the temple of the 

un. 


121 Yugre dxsvria Herodotus here in my translation, to have put simply 
joins the words Zverey and adxévrwy, ‘jacula’ Schwerg 
the former of which 1s an adjective, 2 Matt 37), 1 
and, when used alone, signifies ‘a 23 wreiynos, according to Wes- 
yavelin,’on account of thesubstantive seling, signifies ‘ formam et diligen- 
axévriov being understood It would, tem ejyus descriptionem* I take 1t 
therefore, have been better, mstead to be what we should call, in French, 
of ‘ polita jacula,’ which I haveused ‘lacontour’ Schweig 
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In the vicinity of Thebes, a kind of serpents are sacred, 74 
that never do any harm to men". They are diminutive in 
size; and carry two horns, springing from the crown of the 
head. All these serpents, that die, they bury in the temple 
of Jupiter, to whom it 1s said these reptiles are consecrated 
But close to the environs of Buto, there 1s a spot belonging 75 
to Arabia, which I visited, m consequence of mformation 
I received concerning some winged serpents On my ar- 
rival there, [ beheld such quantities of prickly bones as 
would be impossible to describe there were heaps of these 
spinal bones '“, some large, others small, others agai still 
smaller, all in great quantities The spot where the bones 
are accumulated, may be thus described it 1s a gorge, be- 
tween two steep mountains, and leads to a wide plain, which 
is connected with the Evyptian plain And report says, 
that, with the spring, the winged serpents fly out of Arabia, 
towards Egypt, but the ibis, a sort of bird, takes his post at 
the defile, opposes the passage of the serpents, and destroys 
them For this service, the Egyptians, according to the 
Arabians, give great honours to the ibis, and the Egyptians 
themselves confess that such 1s their motive for honouring 
these birds’, The following 1s the description of the ibis 76 
He 1s all of a deep black , his legs are hke the crane’s, his 
bill 1s strongly curved, his size that of the crex such 1s 
the description of the black ibis, the champion that fights 
against the serpents The other sort (for there are two 
kinds of ibis), more frequently met with'’, are naked on 
part of the head and the whole of the neck the plumage 1s 
white, excepting the few feathers on the head and throat, on 
the tips of the wings, and the extremity of the tail, all of 
which are jet black The legs and bill are similar to the 
other species The wmged-serpent 1s similar in shape to 
the water-snake his wings are not covered with feathers, 
but completely similar to those of the bat™.—So much for 
the description of the sacred animals 

Of the Egyptians with whom I have had an opportunity 77 
to be acquainted, those mhabiting the arable parts of Egypt 


24 Matt $22, 1 

25 geavle signifies not only the 
back-bone, but all the bones of a fish 
or serpent it 18 equivalent to the 
French word ‘ aréte,’ the fish-bone, 
that 18, like that of the sole, for im- 
stance Larcher 

26 See B 11 107 

27 Constr. rox ty wert siasvutyoy 


(iBiov) rere: dvbeawweias (iin) Piahx oA 
siAsupivey from sivtsodas ‘ Versari ” 

Schweig re iv root are * common 

things,’ such as one frequently meets 

on one’s road Larcher 

8 Matt 462, last parag but one 
The particle xn, on to uédsre, 18 
pleonastic 
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are the most distinguished of the world in their exertions to 
preserve the memory of events'”, and, beyond all doubt, the 
most skilful historians As to their mode of diet, they take 
purgatives three successive days 1 every month, and look 
for health by means of emetics and clysters, beng con- 
vineed that all the diseases mcident to man have their 
origi in the food that he takes. In fact, next to the Li- 
byans, the E.gyptians are the most healthy in the world, an 
advantage, I think, to be attributed to the seasons, which are 
always the same, for disease most frequently attacks the 
human fiame at the changes of the seasons. They are 
eaters of bread in the form of spelt loaves, which they call 
‘ cyllestis,” They make use of wine, brewed from barley, for 
their soil produces none from the grape They live on fish, 
raw, but sun-dried, or steeped in brine they eat also raw 
quails and ducks, and the smaller birds, salted beforehand , 
and all the rest boiled or roasted, but refrain from the birds 

78 and fishes which are regarded as sacred. In the wealthier 
classes of society, and at their convivial banquets, a man 
carries round a wooden image of a dead body, exactly 
carved and painted to represent a corpse, ree In its 
whole height’ not more than one or two cubits The per- 
son, that shews 1t round, says “ Look on this, drink and be 
jovial , for when you are dead, such will yoube” This 1s 
their mode of managing their feasts 

79 They have their own national airs, and adopt none others 
among various compositions highly deserving of praise, 
there 1s, more especially, one song, which 1s sung in Phesnicia 
and Cyprus, and in other places, it bears different names m 
different nations, but coincides with what the Hellenes call 
Linus, and which they smg'™' Among the many won- 
derful things that I have observed in the Egyptians, this 1s 
one, Whence did they get the Linus’? They have appa- 
rently sung it from time immemorial The Linus is called, 
in Egyptian, Maneros The Egyptians represent, that Ma- 
neros was the only-begotten son of the first king of Egypt , 
and that, on the occasion of his untimely death, he was 


2 This 1s taken by Valckenaer and 
Wesseling to signify ‘the exercise 
and cultivation of the faculty of me- 
moiy’ Larcher 1s of the same opi- 
mion, but Schweighwuser regards 
wevigeny a8 alluding to ‘ the memory of 
past events,” ‘ historical records ” 

130 edévrn 1s used by Herodotus to 
signify, ‘in each direction,” a 


meaning which does not make sense 
in this passage 

Bl Matt. 535, d 

132 Tinus, a hero, the son of Ura- 
mia, on whose fate the Greeks had a 
song, which was frequently chaunted 
at their feasts, and was called Ajives 
Schnewder, Leate 
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honoured with these mournful strains by the people and this 
lay was the first and only one they had in early times. In 80 
the next followmg particular, the Egyptians assimilate to 
none of the Hellenes, except the Lacedemonians The young 
people, meeting their elders, give way, and turn out of their 
path, and, at their approach, rise up from their seats. The 
following custom, however, 1s not known to any Hellenic 
nation whatever instead of accosting one another mm words 
on the ways, they salute by sinking the hand to the knee 
They wear cotton under-garments, with fringes about the 81 
legs, and call them ‘calasiris * over these they throw man- 
tles of white flannel , but they take no woollen clothing what- 
ever into their temple, nor do they use shrouds of wool for the 
dead that would be contrary to law In this respect they 
agree with the Orphic and Bacchic rites, which are the same 
as the Egyptian and Pythagorean in the above mysteries, 
none of the initiated 1s allowed to be buried in winding- 
sheets of wool For which institutions, a religious reason 1s 
assigned 

These agai are mventions made by the Egyptians 82 
Every month, and every day, 1s consecrated to one of the 
gods, and, according to the birth-day of any person, 1s,de- 
termined what shall befal him, how he shall end luis days, 
and what will become of him The Hellenic Poets have 
made use of this science they have found out more signs 
and tokens than all the rest of mankind put together, for 
whenever any prodigy occurs, they observe and note down, 
In writing, the result, and if at any time a nearly similar 
thing should happen, they conclude that the same result 
will ensue In respect of divination, the following practice 83 
holds The art 1s vouchsafed to no mortal man, but to some 
of the gods. Accordingly, there are oracles of Hercules, 
of Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter, together 
with that ‘of the greatest repute, the oracle of Latona at 
Buto The practice of medicine 1s thus distributed among 84 
them Every physician confines himself to one disease only, 
no more all places abound in doctors some are doctors 
for the eyes, others respectively for the head, teeth, and for 
the belly, and the parts about it, for the inward disorders. 

Thew mode of mourning and performing funeral ceremo- 85 
nies 1s this At the death of any person of distinction be- 
longing to the family”, all the females of the house ac- 
cordingly daub their heads and faces with mud, leave the 
corpse in the house, and parade the town, and, after tying a 


133 Matt 527 obs 2 
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girdle round their waists, expose their bosoms, and beat 
their breasts '**. they are accompanied also by all their 
female relations The men, on the other hand, beat their 
breasts, and gurd their waists When these ceremonies have 
been performed, they carry away the dead body, for the 
86 purpose of having it embalmed For this business, certain 
persons are specifeally appointed™, and exercise it as a pro- 
fession. when the corpse 1s brought to them, these artists 
shew to the bearers of the body some wooden models of 
dead bodies, painted to imitate nature, and first explam to 
them the most-carefully executed of these patterns, the name 
of which mm this business I deem it improper to mention. 
They next shew the second pattern, considerably inferior to 
the former, and cheaper , and then the third, which 1s the 
cheapest of all They then inquire according to which model 
the people wish to have the body prepared when the rela- 
tions present have agreed for the price, they withdraw, 
while the artists, who work at home, proceed to embalm 
the body in the following manner, which 1s also the most 
sumptuous In the first place, with an iron hook, they draw 
out the brain through the nostrils , not the whole, but a part 
only, which they replace with certain drugs. Next, with a 
sharp Ethiopian stone, they make an incision down the 
flank, by which they draw out the whole of the intestines 
having cleansed the abdomen, and rinsed it with palm-wine, 
they then sprinkle the mside with pounded perfumes. 
After they have filled the belly with genuine pounded myrrh, 
casia, and other perfumes, frankmcense excepted, they sew 
up again the aperture having so prepared the body, they 
put it m natron’’, where they steep it for seventy days 


38 The women undid the top of 
their garment, 1n order to open their 
bosoms, and, lest the robe should 
drop, and so discover them naked to 
the spectators, they tied it up with a 
girdle round their middle This 18 
the meaning of im:Zwepiva: Larcher, 
fiom Wyttenbach 

189 xariaras, Ion for xdénvras This 
term, although general, 1s particu- 
larly applied to those who work at the 
trades called, by the Latins, artes sel- 
lularie,“ sedentary arts’ Larcher — 
I have followed Rchwaighouser's ver- 
sion, ‘‘ constituti1 sunt ” he states, 
however, that xariaras may also be 
rendered simply “ sedent ” Schweig 
Lex Herod voc xaricéas 

'30 The following 18 the translation 
of Laicher ‘ They extract, by this 
opening, the intestines, cleanse them, 


and 11nse them in palm-wine they 
rinse them again in pounded aroma- 
tics after which, they fill the belly 
with myrrh,” &c A difficulty then 
occurs What did they do with the 
intestines, after they had taken so 
much trouble to cleanse them ? — 
Schweigheuser 18 of opinion, that 
eiisy ry xosAiny Means, “to take 
the bowels out of the belly,” (as im 
C 40, xoiriny xewny wacav 6% av sidor,) 
and proves that xoAim and y»xdvs are 
synonymous By this interpretation, 
the difficulty disappears See Schweig 
Not and Lex Herod 

137 Yarcher sufficiently proves that 
aireov should not be translated “ ni- 
tre,” but “ natrum,” a fixed alkah, 
which would blend with the lympha- 
tic and oily juices and the fat 
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more than that time it is unlawfal to keep the body mn 
pickle. When the seventy days are gone by, they wash the 
corpse, and wrap the whole body in bandages of cotton 
cloth, smeared with the gum™, which the Egyptians gene- 
rally use unstead of paste the dead body is then taken back 
by the relations , who have a wooden case, made in the shape 
of a man, m which they put the corpse, and then, closmg 1t, 
deposit the whole in a sepulchral chamber, placing the case 
upright against the wall. This is the most costly mode of 
preparation. For such as wish to go to a moderate ex- 87 
pense, and avoid all extravagance, the embalmers prepare the 
bodies thus They fill their syrmges with oil made from the 
cedar, and inflate the abdomen of the corpse, without making 
any incision or taking out the intestmes, but merely apply 
their injections by the anus of the dead body they stop the 
passage by which the injection might flow out, and so put 
the body into pickle for the prescribed number of days, on 
the last of which they let out from the abdomen the cedar 
oul, by injecting which they had begun their operation: the 
power of this drug 1s so great, that it dissolves and brings 
out with it the bowels and other mtestines™. The natron 
consumes the flesh , and consequently nothing remains of the 
body but skm andbone When this has been done and com- 
pleted, the embalmers return the body, without doug any 
thmg more The third mode of embalming, which 1s used 88 
only for the very poor,is this they mject the abdomen with 
radish-juice'”, steep the body the seventy days im pickle, 
and then give it to the relations when they come to fetch 1t 
As for the wives of great people, they are not delivered to 89 
the embalmers immediately after death, neither are such 
women as have been particularly beautiful, and the subject 
of great notice they are entrusted to the embalmers three 
or four days after death this is done mn order that the 
workmen may not abuse the persons of the deceased fe- 
males, for they say that one of these persons was caught in 
the very act, having been informed against by a brother 
workman Every person seized by a crocodile, no matter 90 
whether he be Egyptian or alien, and all brought to death 
by the river itself, on whatever territory the body may float 
to, must by law be embalmed, adorned m the most magnifi- 
cent manner, and entombed in a sacred coffin. No one 


138 Gum-arabic, probably 110 ¥¢ 18 not determined what sort 

139 yadtg, in this case, signifies the of liquidis meant by eveucia The 
bowels or intestines ra ewAxyxve same word occurs in c 125, wheie 
are the nobler viscera, t¢ the heart, Pliny translates it in a sense which 
lungs, &c Schwesg cannot apply here 
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dare touch him, whether relation or friend the priests of 

the Nile bury the body with their own hands, as being some- 

thing more than that of a man. 

The Egyptians have a great aversion to the Hellenic 
customs, and, generally speaking, to all the usages of other 
nations. This aversion pervades all Egypt, with the excep- 
tion of Chemmis, a large town in the Thebaic nome, not far 
from Neapolis. At this place there 1s seen a quadrangular 
temple to Perseus the son of Danae, around which palm- 
trees have been planted the propyle. of the edifice 1s very 
extensive, and built of stone , upon the top of which stand 
two colossal statues Within this precinct stands the temple 
itself, where the image of Perseus 1s seen. The people of 
Chemmis assert that Perseus has frequently appeared to 
them on earth, frequently, likewise, within the temple, and 
that one of the sandals that he wears, two cubits in length, 
18 sometimes found and after this appearance, Egypt 1s 
throughout blessed with abundance. In imitation of the 
Hellenic ceremonies, they open, to the honour of Perseus, a 
gymnic list for all sorts of sports and combats *', proposing 
as prizes, heads of cattle, cloaks, and skms, When I in- 
quired how it was that Perseus was wont to make his ap- 
pearance to them alone, and why they departed so widely 
from the Egyptian customs as to celebrate gymnic games, 
the answer given to me was “ that Perseus was originally 
“of their town, for Danaus and Lynceus, who were natives 
“ of Chemmis, came, by sea, from thence to Hellas ” then re- 
capitulating the genealogy of these two men, they brought 
it down to Perseus and next proceeded to say m answer. 
‘“ Perseus had come to Egypt, for the same purpose as the 
“ Hellenes themselves represent, that 1s to say, to bring 
“ away from Libya the Gorgon’s head _ he paid them also a 
“ visit, and acknowledged all his kmdred —that, informed by 
“ his mother, he had heard of the name of Chemmuis before 
“he came to Egypt, and that according to his injunction 
“ they celebrated the gymnic games ” 

92 All the above customs hold among the Egyptians that 
reside above the morasses. those that occupy the morasses 
themselves have the same institutions as the rest of the Egyp- 
tians, among others, that, ike the Hellenes, of every man 
having but one wife But, as respects the domestic customs 


9] 


141 gymve youuxiy dic wdons aywving 
ixevra, *ludos gymnicos qui per om- 
nia certaminum genera obtinent, 
locum habent,”’s e “ celebrantur,”’ 
equivalent to “ludos gymnicos om- 
nium certaminum genera complec- 


tentes’’ Schweig Lex Herod vocc 
ivsvand éywvin Larcher, after Wes- 
seling, translates, *‘ qui de tous les 
jeux sont les plus excellens ,”” which, 
of all games, are the most excellent. 
See Gassford’s Herod. 
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relating to provisions, they have discovered many things 
conducive to their comfort. For mstanee, when the river 
has swollen to 1ts nghest, and has swamped the mea- 
dows, an abundance of lilies springs up in the water, which 
are called by the Egyptians ‘lotus’ they gather these 
plants, dry them m the sun, and then thresh out the pods m 
the middle of the lotus, which are similar to those of the 
poppy, and make loaves of the seed, and bake them the root 
of this lotus is also edible, and of a delicate sweet taste, it 
is globular, and of the size of an apple”. There are, more- 
over, other lilies, similar to roses, that grow 1n the river, the 
fruit of which shoots up from the root m a calyx, supported 
on an independent stalk, and 1s very like a wasps’ comb 

within this calyx are contained several eatable kernels, 
about the size of an olive-stone these are eaten, both fresh 
and dred’ The annual plant called the ‘byblus’ 1s pulled 
up in the marshes_ the top of the plant 1s cut off, and put to 
various uses_ the lower part, about a cubit long, they eat, and 
make an object of sale those who are desirous of having 
the byblus very deliciously prepared, put 1t mto a hot oven™, 
and eat it without any seasoning’ Some of these people 
live entirely on fish, which they catch, gut, and dry m the 


sun; and, when properly cured, use them as food. 


The gregarious sorts of fish are seldom found im the 93 


42 This plant 1s the water-lily of 
Egypt, not unhke our own water- 
hly its flowers and fruit sink under 
water for the night, and make their 
appearance again at sun-1ise The 
100t and seed of this plant constituted 
part of the food of the Egyptians 

143 This plant 1s a kind of Coloca- 
sia or Arum, similar to the Calla 
Ethiopica of our green-houses The 
Egyptian colocasia has leaves about 
the size of a cabbage-leaf, full of 
viscous Juice stalk, three feet high, 
and of the size of the thumb the 
flowers are monopetalous,1n the shape 
of an ass’s ear, of a purplish colour 
The flower-stalk ends in a pistal, 
which 1n time becomes a cylindrical 
fruit, composed of several berries, not 
unhke a wasps’ nest when dug up 

154 fy xAiBave iadaves wvitarcts Wes- 
seling has properly explained dagavns, 
by hot, red hot. the expression 18 
elliptical, and ix aveés must be under- 
stood, as Herodotus expresses him- 
self, v.73, Aidous ix weds ciapavias 


Larcher —The signification of #vivsy 
is ‘‘ suffocare”, but this word 15 
also used to express a certain mode of 
cooking, thus described by Casau- 
bon (ad Athen 1 p 65,1) “ The 
meat 1s cooked in 1ts own juice, in- 
closed 1n a pot or pan, so that no 
steam may exhale, a mode of dress- 
ing which ou cooks also call ‘ suffo- 
cation,’ (+ e bruising )” From this 
it 1s evident that Herodotus cannot 
mean by xAiBaves a fixed large oven, 
but a pot, pan, or some other culinary 
vase and we gather from Atheneus, 
that the xAjBavs was sometimes 
brought to table with its contents 
Schweig Lex Heiod vocc eviyuy and 
x Ai Bavos 

145 This 18 the Cyperus papyrus, or 
water-plant, consisting of a tuft of 
stalks without leaves, each termi- 
nating 1n an umbel of flowers very 
elegant and airy The inner bark of 
this plant served the ancients instead 
of paper 
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river: they grow to their natural size in the lakes, and, 
when nature excites them to procreation, proceed in shoals 
to the sea: the males lead the way, shedding their milt ; and 
the females, following in the rear, eagerly swallow it up, and 
are thus milted. When all have been fecundated in the 
sea, they return back, each to his own ground: the males, 
however, no longer take the lead, the females swim at the 
head of the shoal, and, as the males did before, eyect now 
their spawn, which 1s about as large as mullet-seed, the 
males, following behind, devour greedily these seeds, which 
are themselves all fishes The seeds that escape, and are 
not devoured, grow up, and become fishes Those that are 
caught in their descent to the sea all bear marks of friction 
on the left of the head, those taken on their return 
have the marks on the mght This proceeds from the 
following circumstance gomg down to the sea, they keep 
close to the land on their left, and at their return up the 
river, keep up to the same bank, and hug and scrape the land 
lest they should be thrown out of their way by the force of 
the current As soon asthe Nile begins to swell, and the 
hollows in the land and the quagmires near the river first 
begin to fill with the water oozimg through the banks from 
the river, immediately those pools fill, vast quantities of 
little fishes swarm on all sides. How this comes to pass, 
may, I conceive, be thus explamed when, the preceding 
year, the Nile forsook the lands, the fish that had spawned m 
the marshy grounds withdrew at the same time, but when, in 
the course of time, the water again rises, fishes hatch forth- 
with, from those very eggs 

94 The Egyptians residing in the marshes use an oil ex- 
tracted from the seeds of the ricinus, or palma-christi, which 
they call ‘cic1’“”. They cultivate this plant‘ which in Hellas 
grows spontaneously wild) on the banks of the river and 
lakes, by which means it bears a greater crop, but sheds a 
vile smell When they have harvested the seed, they tread it 
out, and some put it under the press, while others grill or 
boil it, and collect the matter that it discharges: the extract 
1s fat, and not inferior to olive-o1l for burning in Jamps, only 

g5 that 1t sends forth such an abominable smell. As a defence 
against the musquitoes, which are in vast swarms, they resort 
to the following expedients the people residimg in the 


146 That 1s to say, the canals de- our gardens, the seeds of which fur- 
rived from the Nile —Retske nish the castor-oil of the apothecary 
117 This 18 the “ Ricinus” of the Larcher 
Latins, and the “ Palma Chiisti”’ of 
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marshes themselves take advantage of the lofty towers they 
are obliged to inhabit, and sleep on the top, which the mus- 

uitoes are hindered, by the winds, from attaiming, in their 
fi ht But the people that reside on the sides or in the 
nelghbourhood-of the marshes substitute another expedient 
for the towers every man possesses a net, with which he 
catches fish m the day, and makes the following use of mn 
the night around and over the bed he sleeps on he casts 
the net, he then creeps under, and lays himself down. The 
musquitoes, which, even if he were to wrap himself in a lmen 
cloak when in bed, would bite through all, do not so much 
as even try the net. 

The craft they use for the freight of marchandise are con- 96 
structed of a kind of thorn’, I mean the thorn that resem- 
bles the Cyrenzan lotus™, and the exudation of which con- 
stitutes gun. Out of this tree they cut wooden planks, about 
two cubits in length, and arrange them brick-fashion, pro- 
ceeding thus in their ship-building. They fasten together 
the planks around with many long tree-nails™, and, when 
they have thus completed the hull, they lay across the top 
some beams of the same materials they have no recourse 
toribs and caulk the seams with byblus in the inside they 
fit on only one rudder’, which passes through the keel, rig 


48 The Acacia, a thorny tree, from 
which exudes what we call gum-ara- 
bic See Matth 375 

49 The Libyan lotus 18 very diffe- 
rent from theEgyptian, just described 
See Book iv c177 See likewise 
Matt 375, 2 

150 Wouges signifies, a * peg,’ or * pin,” 
as in Homer, Odyssey, Book v 248 — 
Zuyé are pieces put across, to form a 
deck ‘transtra’ is used in this sense, 
also, bythe Latins dy ixdxrwoay can. 
not signify smferctunt He 18 not 
speaking, 1n this place, of stopping up 
the interstices with papyrus, as with 
oakum, but of strengthening the struc- 
ture, that 1s the meaning of the verb 
luewdxerow Eustathius very properly 
explains 1t xaracQaariterra: Larcher 
—Schneider, however, translates this 
passage, “sie verstopften die Fugen 
d Papier,” Gr Germ Lex voc sax- 
vow —Schweigheuser translates it, in 
the same sense, “ Commussuras na- 
vium intus obturant byblo” This 
authority,and a reference to the sense 
mn which Herodotus uses xararaxris, 
v 16, have mduced me to English 
iuwaxrovv by to ‘caulk’ weg) yopepoue 


wieitigoues rz LuAa, lit “they fasten the 
planks around gompht” I am aware 
that the translation I have given 
above isany thing but hteral I have 
carefully consulted Schneider’s eru- 
dite article on the word yiuges, but 
must confess that I see no significa- 
tion which will answer the purpose 
of combining grammatical accuracy 
with a good sense the passage re- 
mains unintelligible tome Perhaps 
the baris was a sort of raft, and the 
youhes & tie or bandage fastening the 
blocks together, but if that be the 
case, what shall we do with deaf 3 
en = tH BURAw? 

61 Tat ‘ They make one rudder, 
and that 1s driven through the keel ” 
The ships of the ancients were very 
different from those of the present 
day The helm or rudder consisted 
of two broad oars (#ndéase) jutting 
out on either side of thestern these 
were fastened together by a cross-bar, 
(Zsuyrneia, Act Apost xxv 40,) so 
that one tiller (c/a%) moved both rud- 
ders The helm of the baris appears 
to have been pretty nearly of the same 
kind as that adopted in modern navi- 
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a mast from the same sort of thorn; and hoist cotton sails 
These craft are unable to stem the current, unless 1t blow a 
fresh gale, and are towed off land. When they go down 
stream, they manage them thus A square frame 1s made 
of tamarisk ** beams, wattled with reeds. a stone 1s likewise 
procured, bored through the middle, and m weight about 
two talents. The frame 1s now fastened to a hawser, and 
let down from the prow, to be carried out by the stream 
the stone™ 1s let down at the stern, and fastened to another 
hawser Accordingly, the frame, falling in with the current, 
drives down pretty fast, with the ‘baris’ mm tow—that 13 the 
name given to this craft the stone trailing at the stern, and 
along the bottom of the river, serves to steady the vessel 
There are vast numbers of this sort of barks, some of which 
97 are of many tons’ burden. When the Nile overflows the 
land, the cities only are to be seen above its surface, some- 
what similar to the islands m the A.gzan sea, for at those 
tames all the other parts of Egypt are under water so that 
they navigate, when this 1s the case, not only along the river- 
stream, but even over the middle of the plam_ thus, if you 
are making the voyage up from Naucratis to Memphis, your 
course will pass close to the pyramids this 1s not, however, 
the general road, which 1s to the vertex of the Delta, and 
the city of Ceicasorus As you sail from the sea up to 
Naucratis, you also cross the Canopic plam, and pass by the 
town of Anthylla, and that called the city of Archandros. 
98 The former of these, a respectable town, 1s set apart expressly 
for the shoes of the wife of the reigning king of Egypt, a 


gation, but being so different from 
those in general use at the time the 
Muses were written, 1t 18 no wonder 
Herodotus should think it deserving 
of mention, “ that the baris had but 
one rudder (##3éa.0v), and that close 
to the keel ” 

62 The pvelxs 18 the tamartz Linn 
—Svee 1s used to signify a board, or ¢a- 
éulatum of boards, longer than it 18 
broad Schnetd Gr. Germ Lex — 
nerappappton, lit ‘sewed together ’ 

63 This stone certainly could not 
have been of any avail towards steer- 
ing the vessel, nor did Herodotus 
think so, since he has previously men- 
tioned the rudder I conceive the use 
of this weight at the poop to have been 
to serve as & sort of shifting or move- 
able ballast, the advantages of which 
are obvious,—1n the case of the cur- 
rent bearing very hard on the frameor 


hurdle, they let the weight drag at the 
bottom of the river the resistance 
thus procured would hinder the hur- 
dle from hauling the prow unde: wa- 
ter, and swamping the boat, a misfo1- 
tune which otheiwise must, in all 
probability, have happened I have 
therefore translated xariivuy or xa- 
rivodvy 88 allusive to the position, 
and not to the course of the vessel 

Such as disapprove of this manner of 
rendering the Greek verb, may, with 
Schweighsxuser, Larcher, Beloe, &c 

translate, “ the stone dragging at the 
poop, and sinking to the bottom, 
steers the vessel ” 

154 Tt 1s evident that ox obros must 
be taken as signifying the usual and 
ordinary course, ¢ e that followed 
when the river flows between its 
banks Schwerg 
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practice which has been mstituted since Egypt was subjected 
to the Persians. The latter town appears to me to take its 
name from Danaus’s son-in-law, Archandrus son of Phthuus, 

randson of Acheus, for that place 1s called Archandrus. 

here may, indeed, have been another Archandrus, but, at all 
events, the name 1s Egyptian 

Up to this part of my account of Egypt, the narrative 1s 99 
drawn from what [ have seen myself, and my own ideas of 
things what follows was composed from the formation [| 
gathered in my communications with Egyptians, accompanied 
by some particulars from my own observations The priests 
stated, that Menes, the first that ever ruled over Egypt, threw 
up, in the first place’, the dyke that protects Memphis 
for, previously, the whole of the stream flowed along the 
sand-covered mountam ridge fronting Libya, but Menes, 
beginning about one hundred stades above Memphis, filled 
in the elbow made by the Nile in the south, and thus, not 
only exhausted the old bed, but formed also a canal by 
which the river was made to flow in the mid-space between 
the [Libyan and Arabian] mountains. Even at the present 
day, this ancient elbow, repelling the Nile in his course”, 1s 
attended to and watched with great care by the Persians, and 
fortified every year with additional works, for should the 
river rise over and burst this dyke, the whole of Memphis 
would be exposed to the danger of bemg swept away When 
the part reclaimed from the river had become firm land, 
Menes, this first king, built in the first place, as I have said 
before, on this spot, the town now called Memphis (for Mem- 
phis 1s situated in the narrow part of Egypt), and without 
the town excavated a lake, communicating with the river, in 
the north and west quarter for Memphis bemg washed to the 
east by the Nile, 1t was not possible to effect these works on 
that side. In the second place, he erected next™, in the same 
town, the temple of Vulcan, which 1s a vast building, and well 


165 To this revere wiv answers rovre 
3,§9, butas the intervening phrases 
are too long, rovrs «iv 18 repeated, 
§7 Schweig —See Matt 288, 4 

155 ge royspueovy, ‘aggeribus munire,” 
Schwerg —The reader 1s here adver- 
tised, once for all, that most of the 
infinitives of the subsequent chapters 
are ruled by of iiss Zasyov the obser- 
vation 1s indispensable, since,in a mo- 
dern version, it 1s incompatible with 
the necessary fluency of language to 
preserve at all times the same con- 
struction as in the original, the con- 


sequence of which has been, and may 
he again, that a person referring only 
to a translation sometimes fancies 
that Herodotus states, from his own 
authority, what he meant to be un- 
derstood as the traditions of the sa- 
cerdotal officers 

157 95 (6 dyxay red Neirov) dwspypives 
piss lit “which, excluded from tts 
Sormer bed, flows ” 

198 copro piv, iv airy woAW xTicm, BS 
well as its apodotic, rovre di, rev ‘Hai 
orev 6 igdv idedouctas, relate to oi ipiss 
iasyos §=Larcher 
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100 deserving of commemoration. As successors to Menes, the 
priests quoted from a manuscript the names of three hundred 
and thirty other kings. Inso many generations of men, there 
occurred eighteen Ethiopian kings, and one native queen 
all the rest were Egyptian kings The name of the woman, 
who thus held the sceptre, was Nitocris, the same as that of 
the Babylonian queen. According to the report of the 
priests, she avenged her brother, who had preceded her on 
the throne, but was put to death by the Egyptians after 
committing this deed, the nation presented the empire to 
this woman, his sister. In revenge of her brother, she de- 
stroyed many of the Egyptians by artifice She built her- 
self extensive subterraneous apartments, and under the pre- 
tence of maugurating the edifice’, but really with a very 
different purpose, mvited to a banquet many of the Egyptians 
whom she knew to have participated in the murder, and 
when they were seated at table and enjoying themselves, she 
let in the river waters, by means of a large concealed drain. 
Nothing more is related conceruing this queen by the priests, 
except that, having effected her purpose, she threw herself 
into a room full of ashes, in order to evade retribution 

101 No display of works or splendour of action was mentioned 
of any of the other kings, with the exception of the last, 
Meris"* this sovereign erected, as a memorial, the north 
portal of Vulcan's temple , and dug a lake, the dimensions of 
which I shall hereafter explain he erected also the pyra- 
mids within the lake, the size of which I shall lhkewise de- 
scribe, when I come to the subject of the lake itself’ Such 
were the achievements of Meris_ none were left by any of 
the others. 


189 yeiwvow, 1n Herodotus 1: 100, 18 
equivalent to etmwethen, ‘ to conse- 
crate,’ xewilw Schnewd Gr Germ Lex 
—As Schweigheuser approves this 
interpretation of Schneider’s, I have 
not hesitated to admit 1t in my ver- 
sion 

1% The anonymous author of a 
© Treatise on the women who have 
made themselves sllustrious in war by 
their prudence and valour,’ speaking 
of Nitocris, uses the following read- 
Ing savrdy di sis olxnpa, cxodod wArons, 
WviBeasy If we adopt this reading, 
it will be necessary to make a very 
slight alteration in the text of Hero- 
dotus, which consists in putting a 
comma after sixaue and changing waioy 
into waies. The Historian’s meaning 


then becomes, ‘ that, covered with 
ashes, she threw herself into her 
apartment, in order to evade retribu- 
tion’ This no doubt admits of an 
easy explanation, but there remains 
a@ little difficulty 18 wagons or wAios 
eroded equivalent to wripuepives owodey ? 
Larcher, quoting Bibliot. der alten 
Int ete Gotting 1789 

1 The construction 1s rather in- 
tricate, 1 may be thus unravelled 
wovs 3: ZAAovs Bacirbas xaz’ ovdiv sivas 
Aapapornros lAtyov, ob yao abewy ovdseiay 
awadsii eyoy shras, wAdy big rod ioxaerou 
abrav, Moiews The words xar’ otdiv 
slvecs Leperpornros seem to be equiva- 
lent to by odds) Aauapors sivas Gatsford 

162 Chap 149. 
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I shall therefore pass over all the above monarchs; and 102 


make mention of a king that came after them, and whose 
name was Sesostris. The priests represented Sesostris as 
the first that, embarking on long ships, proceeded out of the 
gulf of Arabia into the Erythrean sea, and subjected the in- 
habitants of the shore they added, that, wishing to penetrate 
still further, he arrived at last into a sea unnavigable, by 
reason of the shoals, and thence sailed back mto Egypt, 
where, according to the same priests, he levied a mighty 
army, and marched over the whole continent, subjecting 
every nation he fell in with In the territories, accordingly, 
of such as fought gallantly, and strove hard for freedom™, 
he erected pillars, with inscriptions describing his own name 
and country, and in what manner he had subdued the inha- 
bitants with his forces but m the lands of such as yielded 
up their towns as dastards, without a struggle, he set up 
pillars with the same inscriptions as for the valiant nations, 
to which he added a representation of the secret parts of a 
woman, intending thereby to sigmfy that they were soft and 
effemmate So doing, he traversed the continent of Asia, 
then, crossing over into Europe, subdued the Scythians and 
the Thracians these were the most distant, 1t 1s my opinion, 
to whom the Egyptian army reached im that quarter the 
pillars are found, but not any further on here, therefore, the 
troops wheeled back, to return. When they came to the 
Phasis river, either the king himself, Sesostris, (for I cannot 
say to a certainty, ) divided a portion of his army, which he 
left to settle in that country, or some of the men, weary of 
this long migration, chose to remain on the banks of the 
Phasis Indeed, it 1s mamifest"’ that the Colchians are 
Egyptians this I assert, not only from my own previous 
conjecture, but also from what I heard of others, for, as [ 
felt an mterest in this subject, I made inquiries both of 
Egyptians and Colchians the latter had a clearer remem- 
brance of the Egyptians, than the Egyptians had of the 
Colchians. The Egyptians, however, said, that they con- 
sidered the Colchians as having proceeded from Sesostris’s 
army and I inferred the same thing, not so much because 
the Colchians are black and curly-headed (which amounts to 
nothing, since there are other races of that kind), but chiefly 


163 Matt. 328 in which case, wgerorara will afford 
164 Matt 464 —Lit ‘The Egyptian an instance of the superlative put for 
army appears to me to have reached the comparative 
to these (1 @. the Thracians), the fur- © Viger. sect xin reg ! 
thest pont of ther progress in Eu- © S¢Quum verocure mit hec res 
rope’ Some read xa) ov wpocerara  esset,”” 
VOL. I O 
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from the following proofs; that, of all mankind, the Colchians, 
Egyptians, and Ethiopians, are the only nations that, from 
the first, have practised circumcision the Pheenicians, and 
Syrians of Palsestine, even confess they learned the custom 
from the Egyptians, while the Syrn ,(Cappadocians)about 
the Thermodon and Parthenius rivers, as well as their 
neighbours the Macrones, acknowledge that they have but 
lately adopted the practice Now, the above are the onl 
races of circumcised men, and, m this respect, they all evi- 
dently act in the same manner as the Egyptians, but the 
two nations, Ethiopians and Egyptians, which of these learnt 
it from the other, 1s a pomt I cannot decide upon, for it 18 
clearly a very ancient custom'”. The opimion, that it was 
learnt by communication with Egypt'®, 1s, I think, proved 
beyond doubt, by this fact such of the Phoenicians as have 
any traffic with the Hellenes, no longer imitate the Egyp- 
105 tians, but leave their ehildren uncircumcised I will now 
mention™, also, an additional mstance of similitude between 
Colchians and Egyptians The Colchians and the Egyptians 
weave cloth in the same manner, but different from all the 
world besides the whole life, the language, are one and the 
same, in both nations The linen woven by the Colchians 1s 
called Sardonic that made in Egypt 1s, however, designated 
106 as Egyptian’? As to the pillars erected m the various 
countries by Sesostris kmg of Egypt, most of them have 
evidently perished” I saw, however, one of these in Syria 
of Palestine, bearing the inscription as above, with the cha- 
racteristic of the female sex. On some rocks in Ioma there 
are engraved images of this prince ones on the road by 
which you go from Ephesia to Phocea, and the other 
between Sardis and Smyrna In both these places the 
image of a man has been cut out, four cubits and a half 
high’, bearing in his right hand a spear, in his left a bow, 


17 Cexaiey signifies a custom coeval 
with the origin of the nation, esta- 
blished from time immemorial ‘1n- 
stitutum ab ipsa prima gentis origine 
susceptum’ Larcher 

188 igwioyoysves cannot relate to the 
Ethiopians , for in that case, Herodo- 
tus would contradict what he has just 
asserted, namely, that he did not 
know which of those two nations had 
taken circumcision from the other — 
This word must therefore refer to 
the other nations that had communi- 
eated with the Egyptians Larcher 

100 Dies vv, Sage vero ’ See Viger 


sect x11 reg v1 

70 The Egyptians had then some 
peculiar manner of manufacturing 
linen Herodotus has mentioned, 
ch 35, that, in weaving their cloth, 
they shot the woof or weft down- 
wards , whereas other nations drive 
it upwards This 1s, perhaps, the 
custom he alludes to in this place 
Larcher 

71 Matt 426, 2 and 474, c. 

72 Comp B1c 50. See also Matt 
141 —The evlapnishalfacubst. We 
have seen before, 1 50, that reiroy 
iyuréaavrey signifies two talents and 
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and so on with the whole attire, which 1s half Eeyptian and 
half Ethiopian from shoulder to shoulder, athwart the 
breast, a line of sacred Egyptian characters 1s carved, the 
purport of which 1s_ [I HAvE WON THIS LAND BY MY OWN 
SHOULDERS —who, or whence he 1s, Sesostris does not hint 
here, but explams elsewhere Some persons, who have 
seen these relics, have conjectured them to be mumages of 
Memnon 1m this, however, they are greatly deceived 

The priests go on to state, that when this Egyptian Se- 107 
sostris, on his return with many men from among the va- 
rious subdued nations, reached Daphne of Pelusium, being 
by his own brother, whom he had set over Egypt, invited 
to be present at a banquet, himself and his sons, wood was 
piled up on the outside of the edifice, and set on fire Se- 
sostris, informed of this, immediately consulted his wife, who 
had accompanied him thither the advice she gave him, as 
they had six sons, was, to stretch two across the fire, and 
thus, makmg a dyke against the flames, seek salvation. 
Sesostris did so, and in this manner two sons were con- 
sumed by the fire, while the rest, together with their father, 
made their escape’. After Sesostris's return to Egypt, and 108 
when he had taken revenge on his brother, he employed the 
multitude of prisoners brought from the subdued countries 
in the following works not only were they set to drag the 
huge masses of stone, which, under the reign of this king, 
were brought to Vulcan’s temple, but were likewise obliged 
to dig all the canals now seen in Egypt thus, they were 
compelled, by force, to work such an alteration in the face of 
the country, that the whole territory, previously well adapted 
for horse-riding and the use of chariots, became useless for 
those purposes, because from that time, m Egypt, which 1s 
all level land, horses and carriages were no longer used the 
cause being, the numerous canals in all directions. The 
motive that induced the king to intersect in this manner the 
country, was, that all the Egyptians, whose cities do not stand 
on the river-side, but lie at some distance, suffered from 
drought when the floods left them, and the inhabitants were 
obhged to procure a brackish beverage from their wells. 
It was also related, that this king divided the soil among all 109 
the Egyptians, giving to cach 1.dividual an equal quadran- 


a half, and {Bdemev fyurdaavrey six ta- the walls of Vulcan’stemple whether 
lentsand a half itis therefore clear the priests knew of the allegoric 
that winecn caxdaun must signify four meaning, or wished to withhold 1¢ 
cubits and ahalf Schwetg from Herodotus, 1s a matter of mere 
“3 ‘Fhis chapter, as almost all the conjecture 
others, bears evidence of adirect in- "4 Hesychius explains riari Dwg 
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gular portion, and from thence drew his revenues, enacting 
what contribution should be made every year and if the 
river should sweep away any portion, the proprietor was to 
come to him, and report what had happened , when he would 
send surveyors and measurers, to ascertain to what extent 
the soil was diminished, so that thereafter the appointed 
contribution should be proportionately decreased'®. Hence, 
in my opinion, land-surveying took its origin, and subse- 
quently extended to Hellas for 1t was from the Babylonians 
that the Hellenes learnt the use of the clock and sun-dual. 

110 This king was accordingly the only Egyptian that ever 
ruled over Ethiopia. He left, as memorials of himself’, 
some stone statues in front of Vulcan's temple two, thirty 
cubits each, himself and his wife their sons, four, each 
twenty cubits. A long time after, one of the priests of 
Vulcan warned Darius, the Persian king, from settmg up 
his own statue before these , observing, that “ Darius had not 
‘achieved deeds equal to those of Sesostris the Egyptian 
“ for Sesostris had conquered no fewer nations than Darius 
“had subdued, and had, moreover, overpowered the Scy- 
“ thians, a thing which the Persian could not compass _there- 
‘‘ fore it was not fair he should place his own statue '’ before 
“those offermgs'”’, unless he had surpassed m exploits.” 
Darius, accordingly, by them account, excused the boldness 
of the priest 

111 At the decease of Sesostris, the power, it 1s said, was 
assured by his son Pheron This prince displayed no mcli- 
nation for war he was afflicted with blindness, in conse- 
quence of the following event’ the river having swollen 
eighteen cubits, an enormous height for those days, and 
covering the arable lands, a gale of wind arose, and the 
river was agitated by waves, when the king, mmpuiously 
grasping a spear, hurled it 1n the midst of the eddies of the 
stream forthwith he was taken with ophthalmia, and became 
blind and the affliction, accordingly, lasted during ten 
years; but in the eleventh year, an oracle came to him from 
the city of Buto, declaring, “ that the period of his visita- 
“ tion was at an end, and he would recover sight, by bath- 
‘‘ing his eyes in the urine of some woman who had never 
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“gone astray from her lawful husband, and was mnocent 
“ before all men excepting him” The king, therefore, made 
the first trial on his own wife, but seeing no better after 
that, he persisted in making the experiment on all women 
having at last been restored to sight, he collected in one 
town, called Erythrebolus, all the women whom he had made 
trial of, excepting her by whose urime he was cured; and 
consumed them all by fire, together with the town itself. 
Her, to whom he was indebted for his sight, he took to him- 
self as wife Having thus escaped from the disease in his 
eyes, Pheron made magnificent offerings to all the celebrated 
temples, but the most particularly deserving of our admi- 
ration, no doubt, are the beautiful works dedicated at the 
temple of the Sun, namely, two stone obelisks, each cut out 
of one single block, and each of a hundred cubits in length 
by eight in breadth 

He was succeeded, the priests said, in the kmgdom, by a 
native of Memphis, whose name, in Hellenic, 1s Proteus _ his 
sacred prove, a beautiful and well-adorned spot, 1s still ex- 
tant at Memphis, lymg south of the Vulcaman fane the 
environs are inhabited by Tyrian Phenicians, and the whole 
of this quarter 1s known by the name of the Tyrian camp. 
Within the sacred grove of Proteus stands the temple of 
Foreign Venus this is, I presume, the temple of Helen the 
daughter of Tyndarus, who, I have been told, lived with 
Proteus, and bore the name of Foreign Venus; for, among 
all other temples of Venus, there 1s none elsewhere having 
the name of Foreign" The priests, when I imquired 
into the history of Helen, told me that matters passed mn 
the following manner —Paris, having stolen Helen from 
Sparta, steered for his own country, but, when he was on 
the AEgean sea, an adverse gale drove him from his course, 
into the sea of Egypt, from whence—for the storm did not 
slacken mn violence—he came to Egypt, and landed at Tari- 
chee, on the mouth of the Nile, now called the Canopic. 
On that shore stood a temple, the same that 1s seen there at 
present; where, if a slave, belong to whom he may, takes 
refuge, and gives himself up to the god, by having certain 
sacred marks impressed on his body, no one can lay hands 
on him. This custom continued still im force in my time, 
exactly as it was at the begimning = The attendants of Paris, 
consequently, when informed of the practice that held in 
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that temple, forsook their master, and, setting down as sup- 
plants of the god, accused Paris, with a view of domg him 
an injury , and described how he had behaved to Helen, and 
his iniquity towards Menelaus, This deposition was made 
to the priests, as well as to the governor of that mouth, the 
114 name of whom was Thonis On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, Thonis sends instantly a message to Proteus at Mem- 
phis, conceived in these words “A stranger of Trojan race 
“has arrived here, after committing a nefarious deed in 
“ Hellas, for he carried off the wife of his host, and has 
“come hither, brmging the woman, with great treasure, 
“bemg driven by the winds to your shore I ask, Whether 
“ we shall allow this stranger to take his departure unmo- 
“ lested, or shall I seize his property before he goes away *!?” 
Proteus returned for answer “ Arrest this man, whoever 
“ he may be, that has dealt so wickedly with his host send 
“him to me, that I may see what he has to say for himself” 
115 Thonis, having received these orders, seized the person of 
Paris, and put an embargo on his ships, and then sent off 
the prisoner to Memphis, together with Helen and his trea- 
sures the suppliants were also despatched to the same place. 
When all were arrived, Proteus examined Panis, as to whom 
he was, and from whence he had sailed the prisoner men- 
tioned his family, and stated what was the name of his coun- 
try, and, more particularly, described his voyage, and the 
port he had sailed from Then Proteus questioned the 
prisoner on the manner he got possession of Helen. Paris, 
prevaricating in his answers, and not speaking the truth, the 
men, who had become suppliants, confronted him, and went 
through the history of his iniquities. At last, Proteus pro- 
nounced this sentence on him —“ Did I not hold it of para- 
“mount importance not to put to death any stranger 
“ whatever that may come to my shores weather-bound™, I 
“would revenge the Hellenes of your behaviour, you most 
“ wicked wretch ! who, after having received the blessings of 
“ hospitality, have dared to commit so flagrant acrime Not 
“ only have you suborned the wife of your own benefactor , 
“ that was not enough to content you, but you must carry 
“her off’, steal her person nay, even that does not satisfy 
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“ your cupidity, but you must even rifle your friend's house, 
“ere you depart. Now, therefore, though I hold it of great 
“ consequence not to take the life of strangers, I shall not 
“ allow you to take away this woman, or this treasure, but 
“T will keep them for your Hellenic friend, until he choose 
‘ himself to come and fetch them away My commands are, 
“that you yourself and your shipmates shall quit my land, 
“and go to some other, within three days™ if not, you 
“shall be treated as enemies ” 

Thus the priests described the arrival of Helen at Pro- 
teus’s court. Homer also, I thik, must have heard the same 
account. but it was not so well adapted to the epopceia, as 
that which he made use of for this reason™, he rejected 1t, 
although he has given proofs that he was aware of the above 
history as well Tins is evident, for, as he sings m the 
Thad (and nowhere else does he retract) the wanderings of 
Paris, how, when carrying away Helen, he was driven out 
of his course, and strayed to various countries, among 
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These words, also, are spoken by Menelaus to Telemachus: 
“In t the gods retamed me, though anxious to return 
“ hither, because I had not offered to them complete hecatombs ” 
Odyss 1. 351 
In these verses, Homer proves that he knew of Paris's 
wanderings for Syria confines on Egypt, and the Pheeni- 
117 cians, to whom Sidon belongs, inhabit Syria. From these 
verses, and the last passage especially, 1t may be evidently 
concluded™, that Homer was not the author of the Cypriac 
verses, but some other poet. For in that poem it 18 said, 
“On the third day, Paris reached Thum, with Helen, from 
“ Sparta, wafted by a favourable breeze over a calm sea ™ 
whereas it is said in the Iliad, that he wandered far and 
wide with his prize—But now bid we farewell to Homer 
and the Cypriac verses 
I inquired of the priests, whether 1t was a vain fable, or 
not, that the Hellenes narrate of the Trojan war To this 
they made the following answer, obtamed, they said, by 1n- 
quiry from Menelaus himself That, after the rape of Helen, 
a vast army of Hellenes mvaded the land of Teucria, m 
Menelaus’s cause after the host had landed, and pitched 
their camp, they sent a deputation to Ilium, which Menelaus 
himself accompanied when admitted within the walls, they 
claimed back Helen, and the treasure that Paris had stolen 
from the Hellemic prince, and demanded satisfaction for that 
unjust deed But the Teucrians, both then and ever after, 
persisted in the same declaration, whether put to the oath or 
not, that they had not Helen, nor the treasure thus claimed, 
but, that all these things were in Egypt ,—that it would not 
be right they should make retribution for what Proteus, the 
Egyptian king, had in his possession ,—that the Hellenes, 
fancying the Trojans were laughing at them, therefore be- 
sieged the town, and at last™ captured it. Having stormed 
the city, they found no Helen there, but received the same 
account as before, so that the Hellenes, giving at last credit 
119 to the report, sent Menelaus himself to Proteus. Menelaus, 
on his arrival in Egypt, sailed up to Memphis, where he 
described the true events that had taken place, met with a 
sumptuous reception”, and received back Helen unhurt, 
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and, together with her, all the treasure. Thus successful, Me- 
nelaus, notwithstanding, behaved very miquitously towards 
the Egyptians Foul winds hindered him from heaving 
anchor and taking his departure this having continued a 
long time, he had recourse to the ee nefarious expe- 
dient he seized two Egyptian children, and sacrificed them. 
From the moment that it was known he had been guilty of 
such a murder™', he became an object of hatred and perse- 
cution, and fled with his ships to Libya. Whither he direct- 
ed his course from thence, the Egyptians confessed they 
could not tell but that of the above particulars, some they 
had ascertained by inquiry, others had occurred before 
their eyes, and they were able to vouch for their accuracy. 
Such was the Egyptian account and I myself accede to the 120 
truth of these events having happened in respect of Helen, 
to which I will subjom the following remarks. If Helen 
had been m Ilium, she would have been restored to the 
Hellenes, whether at or against the consent of Pans, 
for surely Priam, at all events, could not have been so 
distraught, nor could all belonging to his family be so 
infatuated, as to expose to destruction their own persons, 
their children, their city, mm order that Paris might still 
be united to Helen Indeed, though they might in the 
earlier times have followed that counsel, yet, when so 
many, not only of the Trojan subjects, were cut off, when- 
ever they engaged with the Hellenes, but whenever a battle 
was fought’ it was not without the slaughter of one, two, 
three, or even more of the sons of Priam, if we are to give 
credit to the accounts of the epics—if I say, such was really 
the case, 1t 1s my decided opmion, that had Priam himself 
been married to Helen, he would have given her back to the 
Ache, with a view, at any rate, of putting an end to such 
dire consequences. Neither was Paris even heir to the 
throne, so as mm the old age of Priam to have assumed the 
management of affairs Hector was the real heir, being the 
senior of Paris, and more of a man, and was to succeed to 
the power at Priam’s decease 1t would not have been expe- 
dient in him to side with his brother, in his iniquities, and to 
do this, when such calamities, through Paris's agency, op- 
pressed himself and his family, together with all the rest of 
the Trojans But they had really no Helen to give up, and, 
although they spoke the truth to the Hellenes, no faith was 
put in what they said the cause of which, m my opinion, 
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was, that Providence arranged that the destruction of the 
Trojan nation, by one general massacre, should convince 
all men, that for great misdeeds great are the pumshments 
at the hands of the gods. 

Rhampsinitus, said the priests, was the successor of Pro- 
teus. he left, as a memorial, the western propylea of Vulcan's 
temple , 1n front of which he set up two statues, twenty-five 
cubits high that standing to the north, the Egyptians call 
summer , the other, to the south, they call winter: before that 
called summer they prostrate themselves, and offer sacrifice, 
but behave just in the contrary way to the other called 
1 winter™, They added, that this king possessed a vast quan- 

tity of money, such as none of the kings, that came after 
him™ could ever surpass, or even approach to Wishing to 
store up his treasure in safety, he gave orders that a cham- 
ber should be built of stone, with one of the walls standing 
against the outside wall of the palace. The builder, after 
some consideration, devised the following artifice he laid 
one of the stones in such a manner, that it might be easily 
taken out by two men, or even one. When the chamber 
was completed, the king deposited his treasure in it but the 
builder, some time after, being at the point of death, called 
into his presence his sons, for he had two™, and described 
to them, how, mn order to provide for their plenteous sub- 
sistence, he had managed in the construction of the king's 
treasury’. Having accurately explamed to them all the 
particulars about the extraction of the stone, he gave them 
the measures” , and said, that, 1f they observed his directions, 
they would become the stewards of the royal mches The 
builder accordingly died, and his sons did not long tarry to 
put in practice their father’s advice they came to the palace 
at night, ascertained the stone alluded to in the wall, pulled 
it out without any difficulty, and came away with great 
2booty. But, when the king came to open the chamber, he 
saw, to his astonishment, that the vases containing the money 
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were deficient im contents he could not, however, lay the 
blame to anyone the seals were all unbroken™, and the 
chamber well secured. Havmg two or three times more 
opened the treasury, the money visibly decreased (for the 
thieves continued their rapine) the king therefore adopted 
this expedient he ordered some traps to be made, which he 
set around the vases in which the money was stored the 
thieves coming, as was their custom, and one of them having 
entered the treasury, went straight up to one of the vases, 
and was immediately caught in the trap as soon as he found 
himself in this predicament, he called to his brother, ex- 
plained to him what had happened, and bade him enter as 
quickly as possible, and cut off his head, lest he should be 
seen and recognised, and thereby cause the destruction of 
the other also The brother on the outside thought he 
spoke to the purpose, and did as he was advised The sur- 
viving thief returned the stone carefully, and proceeded 
home with his brother's head At day-break, the king en- 3 
tered the chamber, and was amazed to behold the decapita- 
ted thief's body in the trap, while the room remamed un- 
violated, and presented no means of entrance or exit Thus 
circumstanced, the king, the priests add, acted as follows: 
he hung the dead body of the thief over the wall, and sta- 
tioned sentinels underneath, giving them orders to seize 
and bring before him whomsoever they might see weep or 
mourn at the exhibition The mother, it 1s said, was greatly 
exasperated at the exposure ofthe corpse she spoke to the 
surviving son, and enjoined him, im all possible ways, to con- 
trive to get possession of the body of his brother, and brmg 
it to her, but, should he neglect to execute her order, she 
threatened to go herself to the king, and impeach him as 1n 4 
possession of the money. As the mother treated so harshly 
her surviving son, and he, notwithstanding his many argu- 
ments, could not persuade her, he had recourse to the fol- 
lowing artifice: he got ready, they say, his asses, and loaded 
them with skins well filled with wme he then drove the 
animals before him, and when he was come to the sentinels 
set over the suspended body, he pulled two or three of the 
feet of the skins™ that hung down, and, when the wine 
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ati out, he beat his head, uttering loud cries, as if m 
oubt which of the asses he should turn first to. The sent- 
nels, seeing abundance of wine flowing away, ran out all 
together mto the road, with cups in their hands, and collect- 
ed the spilt hquor, which they considered as so much gain™. 
The drover, pretending violent anger, pursued the soldiers 
with all kinds of abuse™ the men, however, soothed him, 
and he pretended tc mollify, and relax m wrath at last, he 
drove his asses out of the road, and put their loads all right 
again as the soldiers continued to chatter with him, one 
of them cracked a joke that excited him to laugh, so he 
gave them one of the wine-skms The soldiers immediately 
stretched themselves on the ground, and attended only to 
drink, and make a friend of the drover, whom they invited 
to stay and join their revel the man suffered himself, for- 
sooth”, to be persuaded, and remained. As the soldiers be- 
haved so civilly towards him, he gave them another of the 
skms of wine The men having partaken abundantly of the 
beverage, became completely intoxicated, and, overpowered 
with sleep, laid down, and slept on the same spot where they 
had been drmkmg The drover, then, as the mght was far 
advanced, took down the body of his brother, shaved the 
right cheeks of all the sentinels as a sign of his contempt, 
then threw the body on the back of the asses, and drove 
5 home, having accomplished the orders of his mother The 
priests represented the king as sorely irate, when informed 
that the carcass of the thief had been thus stolen away fully 
determined to find out who was the author of this piece of 
trickery, he 1s said—although I give no credit to the tale— 
to have done as follows he placed his own daughter in a 
brothel, with orders to receive all comers without exception, 
and not to admit their embraces until she had compelled 
each to tell to her what he had done most ingenious and 
nefarious in his hfe him that might relate the same things 
as were known about the thief, she was to arrest, and keep 
from gomg away. The daughter acted according to her 
father’s orders but the robber (so the priests said) having 
ascertained why the king had recourse to such an expedient, 
determined to overreach the king himself in trickery, and 
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proceeded thus: he cut off, at the shoulder, the arm™ of a 
fresh corpse, and, concealing 1t under his cloak, went mtto the 
king's daughter™, and being questioned, as all the others 
had been, related, as the most nefarious thing he ever did, 
the cutting off his brother's head, when he was caught in a 
gin within the king’s treasury, and, as the most ingenious, 
the manner mm which he mtoxicated the sentinels, and extr- 
cated the suspended body of his brother As soon as the 
girl heard this, she laid hold of him, but the thief presented 
to her, in the dark, the dead man’s arm, which she took, fan- 
cying she grasped her visitor's hand In the mean while, the 
thief let go the dead limb to the woman, and escaped by the 
door hen this also was reported to the king, he was 
amazed at the skill and audacity of the thief. finally, he 
sent round to all the towns, and proclaimed pardon to the 
culprit, and promised a great reward, 1f he would come into 
his presence. The thief trusted to the pledge, and went to 
the king, who greatly admired the man, and united in mar- 
riage to him the same daughter, considering him the wisest 
husband he could select, since this Egyptian surpassed all 
other Egyptians, who are so preeminent for wisdom among 
nations. 

Subsequently to the above, according to the priests, this 122 
king descended into the place which the Hellenes think to 
be ‘ Hades,’ and there played at dice with Ceres , sometimes 
beating the goddess, at others the goddess beating him. At 
his return, he received a present from her hands—a gold 
napkin The priests say, also, that the Egyptians have in- 
stituted a festival, which lasts from the time of the descent 
of Rhampsinitus to that of his return. I am aware, mdeed, 
that such a festival was celebrated by them, down to my time, 
but whether for the above, or any other reason, I cannot say : 
on that day, the priests weave a cloak, and bind the eyes of 
one of their number with a handkerchief: they conduct the 
person, thus bound about the eyes, and wrapped in the cloak, 
to the road that leads to the temple of Ceres, where they 
leave him, andreturn The blindfolded priest 1s taken, they 
say, by two wolves, to the temple of Ceres, twenty stades’ 
distance from the city , and 1s afterwards brought back, to 
the place he started from, by the same animals. Those who 123 
can believe such tales are at liberty to adopt what the Egyp- 
tians relate: my business, throughout this History, is to write 
down what I hear from all persons. The Egyptians assert 


703 Larcher proves, beyond question, nify the arm, together with the hand. 
that vue 1s frequently taken to sige 4 See Matt 578, last parag. 
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that Ceres and Bacchus are the princes of the mfernal 
regions. They are, likewise, the first people that promulgated 
the immortality of the human soul, and the doctrine, that, 
when the body 1s consumed, the soul enters some other ani- 
mal, rising into existence always at that moment, and that 
after it has passed through the bodies of all terrestrial, 
marine, and aerial creatures, 1¢ again animates a human 
body, born at that time , the circuit bemg made in three 
thousand years. This doctrine has been adopted by many 
Hellenes, some at one period, and others at another, as bein 
ther own invention their names, although known to me, 
do not mention. 

124 Accordingly, until the reign of Rhampsinitus, by the 
priests’ account, Egypt enjoyed the advantages of universal 
justice” and of great prosperity. After that king’s reign, 
and under that of Cheops over the Egyptians, the country 
was reduced to the utmost misery’ for he shut up all the 
temples, in the first place, and forbade them to offer sacri- 
fice in the next place, he ordered all the Egyptigns to 
labour in his own service, some of whom he accordingly 
appointed to the task of dragging, from the quarries m the 
Arabian mountains, the blocks down to the Nile-” others 
he stationed to take the said blocks, when brought across 
the river in vessels, and drag them to the range called the 
Labyan mountain. They were compelled to labour m this 
manner by one hundred thousand at a time, each party 
during three months the time during which the people 
were thus ground down , lasted ten years on the road 
which they constructed for the conveyance of the stones, a 
work hardly less laborious, in my opinion, than that of 
building the pyramid itself, for in length it 1s five stades , in 
breadth, ten orgyze, in height, at the loftiest part, eight orgy, 
the materials of polished stone, covered with all kinds of 
carved figures. On this road, therefore, ten years were 
spent, besides the works on the hill where the pyramids 
stand, namely, underground apartments, which Cheops or- 
dered to be made, as repositories for himself, in an island 
formed by a canal drawn from the Nile The time ex- 
pended in erecting the pyramid itself was twenty vears: 11s 


5 gieay svvoiny the latter word be taken transitively, supplying epias, 
means, ‘that state of the common- or en» Alyurrey, to lead to, to hurl to, 
wealth in which good laws and insti- then xaxorns must be turned inte 
tutions prevail ” calamity Schwerg 

206 ixdea: may be made intransitive, ~- Matt 407,26 
equivalent to iaésiv, and then xaxerns  °8 Matt. 390, ¢ 
must be translated wickedness if 16 
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dimensions are, each face eight plethra, the edifice being on 
a quadrangular plan: the height 1s the same it 1s com- 
posed, for the most part, of polished stones, nicely jointed, 
and none of the blocks less than thirty feet. This pyramid 125 
was erected in the manner which I shall now describe™ 
they adopted, for their plan, a flight of steps , called, by some, 
stairs, by others, a pile of altars Having laid the first 
course of steps for the buildings, they hoisted the remainder 
of the blocks to a proper height, by means of machines 
consisting of short wooden spars”. From the ground, 
then, they lifted them up to the first course, and when the 
stone had reached that height, they placed it on another 
contrivance of the same nature prepared for the purpose 
on the first course, and dragged it up to the second, and 
thus the machines must have been the same m numbers as 
that of the steps or else they had but one machme, and 
that moveable, which was taken from step to step*", as they 


209 The annexed diagram 1s intended to represent the plan on which the 
Pyramid 1s constructed 





It was first built in the shape of 


steps these steps, abe,def, kl, 
were, by some, called xgcerve:, by 
others, Buysdss the stones for finish- 
ing the structure, that 18 to say, to 
fill up the vacuities ac, ce, ek, &c 
were first raised by machinery, toa, 
from abtocd,and soon They fi- 
nished, in the first place, the top, 
k gl, and then proceeded toe fk, and 
thus continued descending till they 
reached the bottom , so that the sec- 
tion of the pyramid, when complete, 
was an isosceles triangle,rgs The 
largest of the pyramids consists of 


about two hundred tiers, or steps, 
varying in height from two to four 
feet 

210 Placed together, probably, so as 
to form an inclined plane, a ma- 
chine, which, even in the present 
day, 1s the only one used for raising 
enormous blocks, which would break 
the cranes and other instruments used 
for less ponderous objects 

71 It 1s probable, that, after ereixov, 
some such words as ix rot Isveigen iw? 


tov reiroy oreixov have been omitted 
Schwerg 
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hauled the stone up: for it is proper I should state both 
modes*”, as they are related The highest parts were accord- 
ingly the first finished off**, after which,they proceeded down 
to the other parts, step by step, and so, at last, came to the 
course resting on the ground, and completed also the foot- 
ing On the pyramid, an inscription, in Egyptian letters, 
shews how much was expended in supplying the workmen 
with radishes*“, onions, and garhe , and [ recollect perfect- 
ly** the interpreter's reading to me the inscription, and say- 
ing the amount was one thousand six hundred silver talents 
If this statement 1s correct, how much more must have been 
expended for the iron tools that they worked with, for the 
provisions, and clothing of the labourers? when they occu- 
pied so long a time as I have said in erecting the pyramid 
itself, besides that, I suppose, passed in cutting the stone, 
conveying it, and building the underground places *", which 
126 must have been of no small duration So deeply had 
Cheops, 1t was said, sunk into infamy, that, bemg in want of 
cash, he placed his daughter in a brothel, enjoming her to 
extort a certain sum of money: what that was, however, 1s not 
told, but the damsel not only extorted what her father pre- 
scribed, but contrived to leave for herself separately a memo- 
rial, by asking every one that paid her a visit to give one 
stone towards the building And with these stones, it 1s said, 
she built the pyramid that stands in the middle of the three ”, 
in front of the great pyramid its sides are each one and a 
127 half plethron long. This Cheops, according to the Egyp- 
tians, reigned fifty years. at the decease of this prince, his 
brother Chephren assumed the power, and acted after the 


412 Taterally, ‘ for let 1t be told by 
us in both manners, as it 18 related ”’ 

213 sxweitw signifies to ‘ finish,’ ‘to 
complete,’ ‘ toornament,’ ‘ to put the 
last stroke toawork ” Herodotus 1s 
speaking of the coating of the pyra- 
mid Larcher, from Wess. 

211 This word 1s rendered, by Pliny, 
“ raphanus,” 1 e radtsh, by which 
18 to be understood, not the delicate 
radishes we have in our gardens, for 
which we are indebted to the Chinese, 
but a large black sort of turnip, called 
in English the Black Spanish Radish, 
which grows, 1n hot countries, to an 
enormous size 

215 Respecting #s with the infini- 
tive, consult Schweig Lex Herod. 
voc #s,1iv , and Matt Gr Gramm. 
p 823, or sect 543, in which last, the 
translation given by Blomfield of ds 


iv igi cd pespevnodas is ‘as far as I re- 
collect rightly”? Schweigheuser’s 
version 18 *‘ recte memini”” Lateral- 
ly, “and as I perfectly remember 
what the interpreter, when he read 
the mnscription, said to me,” &c 

416 Probably for the foundation of 
the pyramid, since, according to 
Schweigheuser’s text, the time passed 
in excavating the vaults on the hill 1s 
comprehended 1n the ten years em- 
ployed on the causeway 

217 According to Herodotus, the 
first pyramid was that of Cheops; the 
second, that of Chephren, and the 
third, that of Myce1inus The fourth 
pyramid, or that erected by the 
daughter of Cheops, was in the mid- 
dle of the three first, and opposite 
that of her father. Larcher. 
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same manner as his predecessor, and, among other things, 
built a pyramid, which, in size, falls very short of his brother's 
in its dumensions, for I measured both myself. Neither are 
there any under-ground apartments*" attached to it, nor 1s 
it watered, hke the other, by acanal from the Nile, which, in 
the latter case, flows by means of an artificial drain round 
the island, where Cheops himself 1s said to be deposited The 
first story of Chephren’s pyramid consists of Ethiopian stone 
of various colours, forty feet less mn height than the other, 
contiguous to which it stands’**® Both are erected on one 
and the same hull, about a hundred feet high Chephren is 128 
stated to have reigned fifty-six years Thus-one hundred 
and six years are reckoned, during which the greatest cala- 
mities visited the Egyptians during that time the temples 
were closed, and never opened In consequence of the de- 
testation the Egyptians have for these two princes, they are 
not very anxious to mention their names, but call the py- 
ramids after a herdsman, Philition, who at that time grazed 
his herds about this place 

The kmg that succeeded Chephren on the throne of 129 
Egypt was, they said, Mycerimus, the son of Cheops, who 
disapproved the conduct of his father This prince re- 
opened the temples, and restored to the people, ground down 
to the greatest misery, the privileges of working for them- 
selves, and offering up sacrifice he adjudged also their suits 
in the most equitable manner of any of the kings 1m con- 
sequence of this mode of acting, the Egyptians praise this 
monarch far above all others of their kings for not only 
did he judge im equity, but even, when any one complaimed 
of his sentence *”, he gave him a remuneration from his own 
possessions *', and pacified his anger But the first begin- 
ning of the calamities that befel this meek prince, one who 
took so much care of his subjects, was the death of his 
daughter, the only child that remamed to him He was 
stricken sorely with sorrow by such a visitation, and de- 
sirous of entombing his deceased daughter m a more 
sumptuous manner than was customary, he gave his com- 
mands that a hollow wooden image of a cow should be 
prepared, which he covered with gold, and im it enclosed 
the body of his departed daughter Thus image, accordingly, 130 


218 Matt 593, ¢ bos iwoas recetenxovra wodag THs irigns 
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was not concealed under-ground, but was an object of 
inspection even in my time, bemg found at Sais, stand- 
ing withm the palace, in a hall sumptuously decorated. 
Perfumes of all sorts are burnt, every day”’, before her, 
while, through the whole mght, a lamp 1s kept burn- 
ing. Adjoining the place of this image, in another apart- 
ment, are seen the mages of Mycerinus’s concubines, such 
the priests of Sais assert them to be. 1n fact, several wooden 
colossuses are placed here standmg, to the number of about 
twenty perhaps, all represented as naked. as to who they 
131 are, 1 can say no more than was said to me. There are, how- 
ever, some people who give the following account of this cow, 
and of the colossuses ,—that Mycermus was 1n love with his 
daughter, whom he deflowered by violence. the young 
woman, they say, strangled herself through anguish. ac- 
cordingly, he entombed her m this cow , sins the mother cut 
off the hands of the attendants who had betrayed her daugh- 
ter to the father. and even now these statues bear evidence 
of the punishment they underwent when alive But I think 
all these things are mere fables, more especially that about 
the amputation of the hands. for I myself saw that the 
hands had dropped off in the lapse of time, and remained in 
132 full view at the feet of the images, even m my day This 
cow 1s covered with scarlet trappings, all but the head and 
neck, which she exhibits, covered with a very thick plate of 
gold™. between the two horns 1s placed a gold circle, the 
representation of the sun the cow herself 1s not repre- 
sented standing on her legs, but crouching on her knees in 
size, the image 1s about that of a large hvmg cow. It 1s 
carried every year out of the apartment where it 1s kept at 
the time that the Egyptians beat their bosoms in honour of a 
deity whose name Taust not mention here, then they bring 
out the cow into the light ™: for it 1s said the princess, on her 
death-bed, requested her father, Mycermus, to let her see the 
133 Sun once in every year. After the decease of his daughter, 
the following was the second misfortune that befel the 
monarch. An oracle was received from the city of Buto, 
announcing, that “ he was to live six years only, and die m 
the seventh.” It 1s related, that the prince, vexed at this 
doom, sent to the oracle ; and upbraided the deity, urging, 
that “Ins father and uncle had closed the temples, and 
slighted the gods, but had enjoyed a long life, im spite of 
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“ their oppressions, while he, though pious and religious, 
“ was to die so soon.” There came, then, a second commu- 
nication from the shrine , stating, “ for that very reason his 
“hfe was abridged, as he had acted contrary to what he 
“ought to have done for 1t was fated that Egypt should 
“be oppressed with calamity durmg one hundred and fifty 
“years, which the two preceding kings were aware of, 
“ whereas he himself was not” It 1s added, that Mycermus 
having received this intelligence, and seeing that his fate 
was already decided *“, ordered a vast number of lamps to 
be made, which he lighted up whenever mght came, during 
which he drank and enjoyed himself, never ceasing night nor 
day, and travelled over the marshes, the groves, and all 
places where he ascertained voluptuousness might be grati- 
fed This mode of acting was devised by the king, for the 
purpose of convicting the oracle of falsehood, because, by 
changing night into day, he should gam twelve years in the 
place of three™. 

This king also left a pyramid, greatly inferior, however, in 134 
size to that of his father*”, beg twenty feet less than three 
plethra on each side 1t 1s of a quadrangular form, and 
built half-way up of Ethiopian stone. Some Hellenes assert, 
falsely, that this pyramid is that of Rhodopis the harlot 
these persons are evidently to me quite ignorant who Rho- 
dopis was, otherwise they could not have attributed to her 
the erection of such a pyramid as this, on which, to use 
such an expression, thousands of talents mnumerable were 
expended moreover, Rhodopis flourished in the reign of 
Amasis, and not at the epoch we are now alluding to, for she 
was very many years posterior to the kings that left these mo- 
numents by birth, she was a Thracian, a fellow-slave with 
fEsop the fabulist*”, in the service of [admon, the son of 
Hephestopolis, a Samian For sop, there can be no 
doubt, belonged to Iadmon, a fact clearly proved by this 
circumstance the Delphians, according to the behest of the 
oracle, had frequently applied, by herald, for mformation, 
“who would claim satisfaction for A¢sop’s life " nobody 
appeared, but the son of Iadmon’s son, another dadmon, who 
took the fine: therefore Aisop must have been the property 
of Iadmon* Rhodopis arrived in Egypt, under the con- 135 


225 Matt 568 order to offer a magnificent sacrifice 
226 Matt 562, 1 to the god, and to distribute to each 
227 Matt 397, a, obs citizen four mine Having, 1t would 
228 Matt 453 seem, some dispute with the Del- 


229 Croesus sent sop to Delphi phians, he performed the sacrifice, 
with a great quantity of gold, in but sent the money back again to 
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duct of a Samian, called Xanthus she came there to exer- 
cise her profession, but was ransomed by a native of Mity- 
lene, Charaxus, the son of Scamandronymus, and brother of 
Sappho the poetess Thus Rhodopis was set at liberty, 
and staid m Egypt, and, bemg much sought after, amassed 
great wealth for a woman of that class, but, at all events, not 
enough to erect such a pyramid*® any one who wishes, 
may see, to this day, what the tithe of her property amounted 
to, and would not attribute to her such immense wealth. 
for Rhodopis, anxious to leave in Hellas a monument of 
herself, had the followmg articles made, which she dedicated 
at Delphi, as a memorial, such as it never occurred indeed 
to any individual to think of, and present in the temple 
Out of the tenth of her whole property, therefore, she made 
as many iron spits to roast oxen upon, as were equivalent 
to the tenth of her possessions, and sent them to Delphi 
They still lie, in a heap, behind the altar erected by the 
Chians, opposite the temple —The harlots of Naucratis are 
generally very fascinating for, in the first instance, this 
woman made herself so famous, that the name of Rhodopis 
became familiar to all the Hellenes The second example, 
subsequently to Rhodopis, was given by a harlot called 
Archidice, celebrated throughout Hellas, but less notorious 
than the other.—Charaxus, after having ransomed Rhodopis, 
returned to Mitylene , and was often the subject of Sap- 
ho’s gibes, in her verses.—But I will say no more about 
hodop1s 

136 Next to Mycerinus, the priests mention, as his successor 
on the throne of Egypt, Asychis, who erected the eastern 
porch of Vulcan’s temple, which 1s by far the largest and 
most beautiful Each of the porches is covered with en- 
graved figures, and vast numbers of architectural orna- 
ments, but this one more abundantly than the rest In the 
reign of this king, it 1s said, the circulation of money was 
so straitened, that a law was instituted by the Egyptians, that 


Sardis, deeming the inhabitants un- 
worthy of the prince’s munificence 
The Delphians, urged by anger, un- 
animously accused him of sacnilege , 
and put him to death, by dashing him 
from the rock Hyampeus ‘The god 
of Delphi, offended at such a deed, 
made their lands to be barren, and 
sent them all manner of dire diseases 
Wishing to stay the scourge, they 
proclaimed at the different festivals 
of Greece, that 1f any one could be 
found to demand satisfaction for 


the death of sop, they would grant 
it him In the third generation, a 
native of Samos presented himself, 
named Idmon [the same with the 
Tadmon of Herodotus]. he was no 
relation to Zisop, but one of the de- 
scendants of those who had purchased 
him at Samos They of Delph: made 
some satisfaction to him, and so were 
delivered from the calamities with 
which they had been afflicted. Lar- 
cher’s trans fiom Plutarch 
230 Matt 453 
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to redeem a debt, the person that owed the money was to 
pledge the dead body of his father to this law was ap- 
pended another, that the creditor should have the power of 
seizing the whole of the sepulchral deposits belonging to the 
debtor He who, after giving this pledge, failed to cancel 
the debt, was subjected to the followmg punishment: he 
was not himself to receive burial at death, whether in the 
family sepulchre or any other, neither was any of his post- 
erity to be deposited in atomb Asychi, ambitious of sur- 
passing his predecessors, left, as a monument of himself, a 
pyramid composed of bricks, with an inscription carved on 
stone, runnmg as follows “ Despise me not i comparison 
“with the stone pyramids, for I exceed them as much as 
“ Jove does the other gods They plunged a pole into the 
“lake *', and collectmg what silt adhered to the pole, made 
“of it bricks, and built me in that manner.”—Such was the 
work of this prince 
Next to him, I was formed, ruled a blind man belongmg 137 

to the town of Anysis, and himself called Anysis Under 
his reign, Sabacus the Ethiopian king, followed by a mighty 
force of Ethiopians, mvaded Egypt accordingly, the blind 
prince took refuge m the marshes, while the Ethiopian ex- 
tended his sway over Egypt during fifty years, and, while 
he held the power, perfo:med the followmg actions When- 
ever any Egyptian was found guilty of a crime, Sabacus 
would not have him put to death, but, m proportion to the 
magnitude of the offence, adjudged each to labour at throw- 
ing up a mound before the city to which the culprit might 
belong By this means, the towns were raised to a still 
higher level than before, for under king Sesostris, the pri- 
soners of war, who dug the canals, had already thrown up 
mounds about the cities, and under the Ethiopian prince, 
thesc were elevated to a much greater height Although 
every town in Egypt now hes high, the most extensive 
mounds must have been, I think, made about Bubastis, a city 
which possesses a temple of Bubastis, well deserving to be 
mentioned other temples may be larger and more sumptu- 
ous, but none 1s more grateful to the eye Bubastis 1s an 
Egyptian word, answering to Diana This holy precinct 138 
may be thus described With the exception of the road 
leading to it, the situation 1s a complete island, for two 
canals from the Nile running inland, without mmgling their 
waters, extend each to the entrance one flows around this 


431 jwrorderuy signihes “to put “ for placing a pole under the mud in 
something flat unde another, in o1- the lake, all the mud that stuck to 1t, 
der to raise it” Larcher Laterally, that,” &c 
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side, the other that each is one hundred feet mm breadth, 
and shaded with trees. The quadrangle before the temple 
is ten orgy in height , and decorated with beautiful figures, 
six cubits high As the sacred precinct stands in the centre 
of the town, it 1s visible on every side, from top to bottom, 
when you go round it, for the town itself having been 
raised considerably above the old level, by means of the 
works thrown up, while the temple remained untouched, it 
18 still conspicuous as when first built. a wall runs all round 
the precinct, covered with figures cut in the stone. In the 
inside 1s seen a grove of very large trees, growing round 
an extensive temple, where the divine image stands The 
dimensions of the holy precinct, both length and breadth, 
are five stades near the entrance 1s a causeway of stone, 
about three stades long, leading through the public square, 
eastward: the breadth of this causeway 1s four plethra on 
both sides of the road which takes to the temple of Mercury 
139 lofty trees are planted. Such, then, 1s this precinct. The 
final departure of the Ethiopian prince 1s thus described by 
the priests. they say that he saw a vision of the followmg 
nature in his sleep he fancied he beheld a man standing 
over him, who admonished him to collect all the priests in 
Egypt, and cut them down the middle Sabacus having had 
this dream, said that he regarded it as a suggestion sent 
him by the gods, in order that he should attack the religious 
rites, and thereby draw upon himself some calamity at the 
hands of the godsor men He determined not to act so, but 
to take his departure from the country , as the period during 
which he was fated to rule over Egypt was gone by for 
before he quitted Ethiopia, the oracle frequented by the 
Ethiopians declared that he was to reign over Egypt fifty 
years. As, therefore, that trme was come, and he was 
alarmed at his dream, he, of his own accord, withdrew from 
140 Eeypt After the departure of Sabacus from Egypt, the 
blind king resumed the authority , and came forth from the 
morasses, where, during a sojourn of fifty years, he had 
formed an island of ashes and earth for the Egyptians 
being wont to come to him with provisions according to 
what was imposed on each individual, unknown to the 
Ethiopian “’, Anysis commanded them to bring with the tri- 
bute a certam quantity of ashes, as a present Prior to 
Amyrteus, nobody was able to find out this island during 
more than seven centuries the predecessors of Amyrteus 
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were unable to ascertain where it lay. The name of this 
island 1s Elbo ts extent, m every direction, 1s ten stades. 

Next to this last, 1t was stated, that a priest of Vulcan 
ascended the throne: his name was Sethon he neglected, 
and held mm no account, the fighting caste of the Egyptians, 
not feeling any necessity of their services. In consequence, 
he took various opportunities of mflicting disgraces on these 
people , and, among other things, he deprived them of their 
lands, which had been picked out and given them by his 
predecessors, to the amount of twelve acres™ every man. 
A short time after, Senacherib, kmg of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, led a mighty host agaist Egypt: 1m this emer- 
gency, the Egyptian warriors would not come forward but 
the priest, thus beset with difficulties, entered the temple, 
and, in front of the sacred image, poured forth his wailings 
at the danger he was exposed to After making this com- 
plaint, sleep came upon him, and in a vision he fancied the 
deity was standing by and cheering him, assuring him that 
he should suffer no discomfiture in facing the Arabian host, 
for he himself would send assistants to him ‘Trusting to this 
dream, the king took such of the Egyptians as chose to 
follow him, and encamped with his troops at Pelusium, where 
the entrance mto Egypt lay Not one of the warrior caste, 
however, jomed him hus army consisted of trades-people, 
mechanics, and market-people. Having arrived at the above 
place, the field-mice poured in legions against the foe during 
the night, and devoured the quivers and the bows of the 
enemy, together with the shield-thongs , so that, on the fol- 
lowing day, a multitude of the invading troops, reft of their 
arms, fell in their fight And even to this day the stone 
image of this king stands in Vulcan’s temple, with a mouse 
im his hand, saying, as 1s shewn by the mscription, “ Let 
him that looks at me, pay homage to the gods “*.” 

Up to this portion of our history, the Eeypuas: as well 142 
as the priests, shew that the time elapsed from the first king 
to the death and end of the reign of this priest of Vulcan 
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*3 The deoven 18 a land-measure, 
equal to 100 Egyptian wizs5 Schnerd 
Lex Constr (tasyoy atrcy) avtascdus 
was dooveas edtas, (see Matt 412, 5 ) 
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“34 diyay die yexumcrer, means that 
there was on the statue an inscription, 
importing &c The veib Aisyuy 16 
frequently used with yecupara, thus, 
Th yodmmure SAsyt Tad, yedppare Ab- 
yovre eads and many other instances 


might be produced I should not 
have thought it necessary to make 
this explanation, had I not seen in 
one of the pubhshed translations of 
Herodotus, that the above 1s render- 
ed, ‘and these words issuing from 
his mouth ” Jt would be highly 
impertinent to enter into any long 
disquisition to prove that words can- 
not issue from the mouth of a marble 
statue, particularly as Herodotus says 
no such thing 
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was three hundred and forty-one generations of men, and 
during these generations were as many hierarchs and 
kmgs. Now, three hundred generations of men are equal 
to ten thousand years, for three generations of men amount 
to one hundred years, and the forty-one generations, still 
remaining over and above the three hundred, make one 
thousand three hundred and forty years: thus, mn eleven 
thousand years, together with the addition of three hundred 
and forty, according to their assertion, no god assumed the 
human form, neither, said they, had such a thing happened 
before, nor after, among the other kings of Egypt But 
during this period, they asserted, that four times the sun had 
risen out of his usual seats, and that twice he rose where 
he now sets, and twice he set where he now rises** They 
add, that, in consequence of these revolutions, no alterations 
in regard of Egypt, whether land or river, occurred, nor 
likewise with respect to diseases, or the things pertaining to 
143 death In former days, Hecatzus the Historian, beng at 
Thebes, was rehearsing his genealogy, and connecting his 
family with some god in the sixteenth remove but the 
priests of Jupiter behaved to him as they did to myself, al- 
though I did not mention my genealogy , they took me into 
the interior of the edifice, which 1s of considerable extent, 
and reckoned up, one by one, accurately, a number of wonden 
colossuses which they shewed me, for every high-priest there 
sets up the image of himself in his lifetrme after reckoning 
the whole series, and shewing them to me, they proved that 
every one was the son of his predecessor, commencing at 
the image of the last deceased, and proceeding along the 
line till they had got through the whole. When Hecatzus, 
as I said before, reckoned up his ancestors, and connected 
them with some god mm the sixteenth generation, the priests 
objected to him the genealogies of their hierarchs, whom 
they enumerated”, without admitting 1n the list that any man 
was ever sprung from a god but described their genealo- 
gical table m this manner, saying, that each of the colos- 
susses was a Piromis, born of a Piromis, until they had 
pointed to four hundred and forty-five colossuses Piromis, 
sons of Piromis, and connected the line with no god or hero 
Piromis 1s an Egyptian word, that means ‘a noble and good 


*35 Three hundred and forty-one. 
See chap 142 

236 ig} oii dedunoss Postquam omnes 
enumeraveiant Schwerg Dont ils 
lui fiuentl’cnumération Larcher It 
would be the height of presumption 
not to bow to such authorities, other- 


wise I should have taken ivi in the 
sense of, witha egard to. they opposed 
his genealogy in regard to number, 
te they reckoned up three hun- 
dred and forty-five for Hecatzus’s 
sixteen 
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man. Thus, accordingly, the priests proved to me that all 144 
those belonging to these images were far from any thin 
like a god, but that, prior to these men, Egypt had had the 
gods for its rulers, who resided among men; and one of 
whom was always invested with the supreme power The 
last, they asserted, that ruled over Egypt, was the son of 
Osiris, Orus, the Egyptian name for Apollo this god de- 
posed Typhon, and was the last of the rmmortal beings that 
reigned in Egypt. Osiris is the Egyptian for Bacchus. 
Among the Hellenes, the most modern of the gods are 
held to be Hercules, and Bacchus, and Pan. With the 
Egyptians, Pan 1s regarded as extremely antient, and one of 
the eight gods called original, Hercules 1s said to belong 
to the second gods, called the twelve gods, and Bacchus to 
the third, sprung from the twelve™ I have stated above, 
how many years the Egyptians say have mtervened from 
Hercules to the reign of Amasis™ it 1s said, that m the 
case of Pan the number of years was still greater. the 
least of all Bacchus, from whom, down to king Amasis, they 
reckon fifteen thousand years. All the above dates the 
Egyptians profess to know exactly, having at all times kept 
an account, and registered the years From my time, there- 
fore, to that when Bacchus, it 1s said, was born of Semele, 
Cadmus’s daughter, 1s about one thousand six hundred 
years to Hercules, born of Alemena, nine hundred years 
to Pan, born of Penelope (the Hellenes give to her and 
Mercury the title of parents to Pan), the years are not so 
many as to the beginning of the Trojan war, that 1s to say, 
about eight hundred years at my time Of these two sy- 146 
stems, every one 1s at liberty to adopt that of either nation 
to whom he gives the greater credit Ihave therefore put 
down what my own opinion on these matters1s, for if these 
gods had been known in Hellas, and had lived to old age in 
that country, I mean Hercules, begotten of Amphitryon, 
and especially Bacchus the son of Semele, and Pan, borne 
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237 In c 43, Schweigheuser ob- 
serves, that iasi re ix rav oxcw Seay of 
duadsxe Ito tysvovro Cannot signify, as 
Larcher has, “ those twelve gods that 
were born of the eight gods,” and 
remarks, at the same time, that Ja- 
blonski properly observes, that the 
Egyptians added, in succeeding times, 
four deities to the eight which they 
originally worshipped Schweighzu- 
ser has therefore translated in the 


above case, “ postquam ex primis 
octo dus exstiterunt 1111 duodecim ” 
It strikes me as indubitable, that the 
same reasoning applies to the pas- 
sage, Asovueos de, trav reirwy, of ix tav 
dvadsxe sav eyivevre I have in con- 
sequence, ventured to deviate from 
Schweigheuser, whose version gives 
‘ gui a duodecim dus generat: sunt ” 
8 Matt. 390,¢ See chap 43 
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by Penelope, any one might say, that, although they were 
mortal men, they bore the names of the gods long extant 
before their time. Now the Hellenes affirm, that Bacchus, 
immediately after his first coming into existence, was sewed 
up in J Se thigh, and conveyed by that god to Nysa, a 
place m Ethiopia, situate above Egypt as to Pan, they do 
not pretend even to say whither he was taken to at his birth 
Hence, therefore, I have come to the conclusion, that the 
Hellenes obtained information of their names some time 
after those of the rest of the gods, and that from that 
epocha the Hellenes reckon by the genealogies the dates of 
the births of these gods** This accordingly 1s agreeable 
to what the Egyptians themselves say “° 

What both the Egyptians and other nations agree to have 
occurred in this country, will be the subject matter of the 
following part of this History, to which will be added some 
things from my own personal observation. The Egyptians 
having become independent, after the reign of the priest of 
Vulcan, established (for they could not live a moment with- 
out a king) twelve kings, and divided Egypt into twelve 
parts These twelve kings connected themselves by imter- 
marriages, and entered into the followmg stipulations, that 
they should not destroy the kingdoms of one another, nor 
should any one endeavour to get more than another, and 
that they should all keep on the most friendly terms: the 
reason which induced them to adopt the above resolutions 
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239 The question considered by He- 
rodotus in this chapter 1s, “ Whether 
did the Greeks receive their gods 
from the Egyptians, or not?” This 
some affiimed, and others denied 
hence the aupirige, “the two opi- 
nions,”’ healludesto Herodotus 1s of 
opinion, that the “ Greeks took their 
gods from the Egyptians,” which 

e endeavours to prove by the follow. 
ing line of argument —No one can 
deny but that the gods Hercules, 
Bacchus, and Pan, are much more 
ancient than the men bearing their 
names, who were born in Greece, and 
are worshipped by the Grecians among 
the gods Now, 1f in ancient times 
there had been known to the Gre- 
cians any Hercules, Bacchus, or Pan, 
real gods, who had reigned among 
them, then indeed such as affirm 
those gods to be of Grecian, and not 
Egyptian origin, might allege that 
the other Hercules, Bacchus, and 


Pan, had succeeded them 1n name and 
in honours, but, on the contrary, the 
Grecians know of no Hercules more 
ancient than the son of Alcmena 
and with respect to Bacchus and Pan, 
not only are the original ones un- 
known to them, but they are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the latter 
ones Hence it 1s fair to infer, that 
the names and worship of Hercules, 
Bacchus, and Pan, were not known 
among the Grecians till about the 
time when the men who bore those 
names took birth Schwetg 

240 ‘Ladre piv vv adeel Alydwoin 
Atyours, “ These things accordingly 
the Egyptians themselves say ” that 
18 to say, all that he has mentioned 
respecting the three orders of gods 
who ruled over Egypt before the 
sceptre fell into the hands of men, 
as likewise the account he has given 
of the ancient kings of the human 
race Schtwerg 
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among one another, was, to fortify themselves strongly. At 
the very beginning of their accession to the different go- 
vernments, it was declared by the oracle, “that, of the 
“ twelve, he who should m Vulcan's temple make a hbation 
“ from a brazen cup would be king of all Egypt ;” for they 
were wont to hold general assemblies at all the temples. 
Accordingly, they determined upon leaving, in common, a 
monument of themselves, and, agreeably to that resolution, 
caused a labyrinth to be built alittle above the lake of Merris, 
and not far from the town called the City of the Crocodiles. 
This edifice, which exceeds all powers of description, I have 
myself seen , for 1t1s such, that if one could collect together all 
the Hellenic edifices, all the works they have wrought, the 
collection would be evidently inferior, as respects the labour 
employed, and the expense incurred The temple of Ephe- 
sus is undoubtedly magnificent, and so 1s that at Samos the 
Pyramids likewise were noble structures, each equal to many 
of the mighty works achieved by the Hellenes put together 

but the labyrinth beats the Pyramids themselves The la- 
byrinth consists of twelve court-yards, surrounded by piaz- 
zas, two opposite doors constitute the entrances, 1x look- 
ing to the north, six to the south, all m lime: one and the 
same wall on the outside closes in the twelve courts In the 
interior are two sorts of rooms, those underground, and 
those above, the latter raised upon the former they are 
three thousand in number, fifteen hundred of each kind I 
myself passed therefore through, and saw the upper apart- 
ments, which I describe from ocular inspection I was 
obhged, however, to confine my acquaintance with the sub- 
terranean parts to the information I could get by mquiry , 
for the Egyptians appointed over the labyrinth would not 
shew me these apartments by any means, alleging, that mn 
those places were deposited the relics of the monarchs who 
erected the edifice, and those of the sacred crocodiles Thus 
what I say of the lower apartments is taken from hearsay , 
but all about the upper parts 1s from actual observation, 
and [ consider them the noblest works of men- for the pas- 
sages leading out through the piazzas, and the paths across 
the courts, so varied in their windings, present very many 
wonders to those that pass by the court to the chambers, and 
from the chambers to the porches, and from the porches to 
other piazzas, and other courts from the chambers all 
these have a roof of stone the walls are of the same mate- 
rials, but full of carved figures. Round every court-yard 1s 
a colonnade of white stones, nicely jomed At the extremity 
of the labyrinth rises a pyramid, forty orgye high, on 
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which some gigantic figures are carved the way into this 
pyramid 1s by a subterranean passage 

149 A still greater wonder than this labyrmth even 1s seen In 
its vicinity I mean the lake of Meris, the circuit of which 
comprises three thousand six hundred stades, or sixty 
scheenes, a number equal to the length of Egypt on the sea- 
side. This lake stretches, 1n 1ts length, from north to south, 
its depth, where it 18 deepest, 1s forty orgye there can be 
no doubt that 1t was excavated by hand, for about the 
middle stands two pyramids, each rising fifty orgye above 
the surface of the water, with a foundation to the same depth 
under water: on both is placed a stone colossus, seated on a 
throne These pyramids have therefore one hundred orgy® 
in total height, which are exactly equal to one stade of six 
plethra, for the orgya measures six feet or four cubits, 
each foot beg equal to four palms, and the cubit to six 
The waters of this lake are not the spontaneous produce of 
the soil, which is particularly dry in this quarter they come 
from the Nile by means of a canal, and flow six months 
from the Nile into the lake, and six months from the lake 
into the Nile during the six months from the time that the 
stream begins to flow out, the lake brmgs m to the royal 
exchequer one silver talent daily, on the fish , but at the 
other times, the daily contribution 1s only twenty mine 

150 The people belonging to that country told me, also, that this 
lake discharges its waters into the Libyan Syrtis, by an 
underground tunnel”, running westward into the interior, 
along the mountam above Memphis As no mound was to 
be seen resulting from this excavation, a fact which struck 
me forcibly, I mquired of the people that reside nearest to 
the borders of the lake where the ground thrown up was to 
be found they informed me, that it was carried away, and 
I readily gave credit to them for I had heard that m 


241 The following explanation of oriyn 
the different parts of the Labyrinth 1s 3 The staryyol were winding pas- 


taken partly from La:cher,and paitly 
from Wyttenbach — 

] avaai xardereyos are not covered 
couits, but courts enclosed with walls 
Those courts were surrounded witha 
peristyle or colonnade of white mar- 
ble, avr 2% sxaorn, wegurrvdos, Asbou 
AtuKod &emorpsrov Ta waeriare 

2 There were twelve ranges of 
buildings, the same number as of 
courts These buildings Herodotus 
calls ai eriyas — The vacradss and 
iAsywot wele parts of the cian the 
cixyuore and diode: were paits of the 


sages, leading out of the court, or 
avan, to the 

4 waeredss, or vestibules of the 
oviyai, fiom which one passed into 
the 
5 omneora,or apartments, through 
which ran the 

6 Sikdu, or straight passages, 
leading again to the avaai, or courts 

Lastly, deoph 3s wdvrwy dudivn must 
be referred to sanérar, mmediately 

receding 

42 Matt 596, a 
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Niniveh, the Assyman town, a similar thmg had taken 
place Some thieves determmed to make an attempt to 
carry off the riches of Sardanapalus, king of Niniveh, which 
were considerable, and deposited in ynderground treasu- 
ries they accordingly commenced in their own houses, and 
opened a mine leading direct to the palace every night 
they conveyed away the mould proceeding from the exca- 
vation, and cast it into the river Tigris, which passes by the 
city of Niniveh; and this they continued to do, until they 
had compassed their object I now heard a similar account 
respecting the excavation of the Egyptian lake, with the 
exception, that 1t took place by day, and not by mght for 
the Egyptians, after making their excavations, carried 
the matters thrown up to the Nile, winch seized the de- 
posit, and presently dispersed 1t abroad Such, there- 
fore, was the manner in which this lake, it 1s reported, was 
a out 
he twelve kings, however, conducted their governments 15} 
with justice, until the time when they met to offer sacrifice 
m Vulcan’s temple on the last day of the festival, as they 
were about to make libations, the high-prest brought them 
golden beakers, which they were wont to use in this cere- 
mony, but made a mistake in the number, bringing eleven 
only for thetwelve Thereupon Psammitichus, who stood last 
of all, seemg that he had no beaker, doffed his brazen helmet, 
stretched it out to receive the wine, and made his libation 
all the rest of the kgs wore helmets, and at this time had 
them on. Psammitichus accordingly stretched out his hel- 
met with no simister motive, but the rest took into consi- 
deration what Psammutichus had done, and how the oracle 
pronounced to them that he who should make a lhbation 
from a brass beaker would be sole king of Egypt re- 
minded of the oracle, however, they could not, in justice, 
decree death to Psammuitichus, being convinced, on their 
inquiry, that the deed was not purposely committed, but 
decided to banish him to the marshes, after divesting him of 
the greatest part of his power. It was added, also, that he 
should never come out of the marshes, to have any commu- 
nication with the rest of Egypt This Psammuitichus had 152 
fled mto Syria previous to the retreat of Sabacus the Ethi- 
opian, who had put to death his father Neco, and, after the 
Ethiopian, in consequence of his dream, had withdrawn from 
the throne, was brought back by the Egyptians belonging to 
the Saitic nome Some time after, bemg appoimted one 
of the kings, he was thus once more compelled, by the 
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eleven kings, to fly to the marshes Feeling, therefore, 
that he had been wronged by his colleagues, he contem- 
plated revenge on his persecutors; and sent to the shrine 
of Latona at Buto, where the most veracious oracles are re- 
ceived by the Egyptians The answer of the oracle was, 
that vengeance would come when men of brass appeared 
rising from the sea but Psammitichus was lothe to give cre- 
dit to brass men ever being his coadjutors. Not long after, 
however, some Ionians and Carians, who had embarked for 

urposes of piracy, compelled by necessity to bear away for 

gypt, came on shore, clad m brass armour an Egyptian 
(who had never before beheld men accoutred in brass) went 
to Psammutichus i the marshes, and reported, that some 
brass men had come from the sea, and were plundermg the 
country. Psammuitichus, seemg that the oracle was thus ful- 
filled, made friends with the Ionians and Camans, and having 
recourse to great promises, brought them over to join with 
him. Having effected this, he accordingly, with such Egyp- 
tians as volunteered m his service, and these auxiliaries, 
dethroned the eleven kings. 

153 Psammutichus having reduced all Egypt under his domi- 
nion, erected that porch of Vulcan at Memphis which looks 
to the south, and built for Apis a court, where he 1s fed 
whenever he appears it stands opposite the porch, is sur- 
rounded with a piazza, and covered with emblems colossal 
statues, twelve cubits high, instead of pillars, support the 

154 piazza of the court This prince gave to the Iomans, and 
those who had assisted him, some lands to occupy, on oppo- 
site banks of the Nile to these two tracts of land he 
assigned the names of camps, and, accordingly, not onl 
presented them with land for their subsistence, but fulfilled 
all the other promises he had made them. Among other 
things, especially, he entrusted to the care of these aliens 
some of the sons of the Egyptians, to be taught the Hellenic 
tongue , and from these pupils descend the present interpre- 
ters in Egypt. The Jomans and Carians remamed for a 
long time in those quarters, which extend along the sea- 
shore, a short distance below the city of Bubastis, on the 
Pelusiac mouth, as it 1s called, of the Nile These colonists 
were subsequently transferred from hence, and settled at 


243 Construction > +d dwrsgev gstyuy are frequent in Herodotus “it be- 
is om Wasa xararauBdvs pw wees cov tals or happens to so and 80, to do or 
Wize Baciriov ud ryv xuviny Theex- to suffer so and so” See Schweg 
pression, xerarapBdr rive west, or Lex Herod 
Varxsy rote, and similar instances, 
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Memphis, where they served as a body-guard to king Amasis 
against the Egyptians. From the period of the settlement of 
these people in Egypt, the Hellenes have kept up with them 
such a close connexion, that we know for certain, beginning 
from the reign of Psammuitichus, every occurrence that has 
since taken place in Egypt, for these Iomans and Carians 
are the first persons speaking a foreign tongue that settled 
in Egypt. Down to my day, the dock for ships, and the 
ruins of houses, were still seen in the country, from whence 
they were transplanted Such was therefore the manner in 
which Psammuitichus obtained possession of Egypt 

I have already made frequent mention of the Egyptian 155 
oracle *“*, but shall here extend my remarks on this subject , 
for it well deserves distinction. The holy precinct of Latona, 
situate in a large town, presents itself to your view, when 
you sail up from the sea by the mouth called the Lebennytic 
mouth of the Nile the name of the city, where this shrine 
stands, 1s Buto, as I have before observed Within this city 
are seen not only the precincts sacred to Apollo and Diana, 
but the temple hkewise of Latona, in which, accordingly, 
the oracle 1s located it 1s of considerable extent, and the 
front portico rises to the height of ten orgye but what 
struck me as the most marvellous of all, that was to be seen 
at this place, was, the temple of Latona itself, made, length 
and height, of one single block of stone the sides are all 
equal, each dimension measuring forty cubits the roof 
consists of another flat stone, the eaves of which project be- 
yond the walls, on every side, by four cubits This edifice, 156 
therefore, 1s the most admirable of all the things that are to 
be seen about this precinct the next to this 1s an island 
called Chemmus, it lies mm a deep and broad lake, close by 
the holy precinct m Buto, and 1s said by the Egyptians to 
float. I myself, however, never saw it swim or move, and 
was struck with astonishment when I heard of the existence 
of floating islands _In this one, accordingly, 1s seen a large 
temple of Apollo here, also, three altars have been erected 
palm-trees grow in abundance 1n this island, as well as many 
other fruit-bearing and forest trees The Egyptians give the 
following explanation of the floating properties of this island 
that Latona, one of the eight gods first existent, and who 
resided at Buto, where her oracle stands, saved Apollo, whom 
she had received from Isis as a sacred deposit, by conceal- 
ing him in this island, now said to float, but in early days 
known to be fixed. This happened at the time that Typhon, 
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searching on all sides, came in the expectation of finding the 
son of Osiris For the Egyptians assert, that Apollo and 
Diana were the offspring of Bacchus and Isis, and that 
Latona was their nurse and saviour for Orus 1s the Egyptian 
for Apollo, and Isis for Ceres, and Bubastis for Diana 
From this tradition, and none other, Aéschylus the son of 
Euphorion adopted the following tenet, m which he 1s sin- 
lar among the earlier poets, that Dianais the daughter of 
eres’ In consequence of the event described above, this 
island was made to float Such is the account the Egyptians 
ve 
157 Psammuitichus occupied the throne of Egypt fifty-four 
years, during twenty-nine of which, that prince besieged 
Azotus, a large town in Syria, which he at last captured. 
This town of Azotus is that, which, of all we know, stood the 
158 most protracted siege Necos was a son of Psammitichus, 
and succeeded to the throne of Egypt This prince was the 
first that began the canal leading to the Erythrean sea, an 
undertaking which Darius the Persian, in later times, con- 
tmued The length of this cut is a voyage of four days its 
breadth is made such, that two triremes may pull abreast 
the waters that feed this canal come from the Nile _1t begins 
a little above the city of Bubastis, and ends im the Erythrzan 
sea, not far from the Arabian town of Patumos, This work 
was dug first through the parts of the Egyptian plain that 
are contiguous to Arabia above the plain rises the moun- 
tam that stretches down to Memphis, in which the quarries 
are. Accordingly, at the foot of this mountaim the canal 
takes a long reach, from the west to the east, then stretches 
to the defiles, from whence, taking its course towards the 
south, it proceeds to the Gulf of Arabia The shortest way 
from the Mediterranean sea, to the southern, called also the 
Erythreean, 1s from Mount Casius, the frontier of Egypt and 
Syria, whence to the Gulf of Arabia 1s one thousand stades 
the above 1s the most direct road, but the canal 1s conside- 
rably longer, masmuch as it 1s more winding One hundred 
and ten thousand Egyptian delvers perished on this under- 
taking, during Necos’s reign that prince, therefore, ceased 
in the middle of the work, m consequence of an oracle, that 
came warning him that “he was working for an alien,” 
for the Egyptians call every body aliens who do not use the 
159 same language as themselves But Necos having put a 
stop to his excavations, turned his attention to war. triremes 


45 Herodotus, 1t 18 probable, al- which time has withdrawn from the 
Indes to some piece of the tragic poet admiration of the world 
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were constructed, some on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
others on the gulf of Arabia, which 1s a part of the Erythraan 
sea the docks for the ships are still seen these fleets were 
ready for use whenever required Necos engaged by land 
the Syrian forces near*”* Magdolus, and conquered after the 
battle, he took Cadytis,a large city of Syria The garb 
worn by the kmg in these achievements was sent to Bran- 
chide in Milesia, and dedicated to Apollo He died some- 
time after, having reigned, in all, sixteen years, and be- 
queathed the throne to lis son Psammis 

Under the reign of Psammuis, a deputation fiom the people 
of Els arrived , boasting that they had established the Olym- 
pic lists on the most equitable and fairest principles “in the 
world, and fancying that the Egyptians, the wisest of 
mankind, would be unable to devise any thmg better. The 
deputies of Elis, on their arrival m Egypt, explained for 
what purpose they had come 1m consequence, the king con- 
vened those esteemed the wisest of the Egyptians. ‘The as- 
sembly met, and heard the ambassadors describe all the re- 
culations respecting the hsts which they had thought proper 
to make after explamimng every particular, the Eleans de- 
clared they had come to ascertain, “ whether the Egyptians 
could devise any improvement in these mstitutes” The 
Egyptians held council, and asked the Eleans, whether 
their fellow-citizens were allowed to contend in the games 
the deputies made answer, that the lists were open to any of 
themselves or the Hellenes, who chose In consequence, the 
Egyptians observed “that, enacting such rules, they swerved 
“wide of every thing lke justice for it could not be 
“otherwise than that they would give the preference to 
“their own citizen, and so do an injustice to a stranger, 
“ but that if they really wished to found just laws, they would 
“ advise them to mstitute the games for candidates of other 
“cities, and exclude from the list every citizen of Elis” 
Such was the admonition the Egyptians ministered to the 
people of Elis 

Psammuis, having reigned alone six years, died imme- 
diately after an attack on Ethiopia he was succceded by his 
son Apries, who, next to his great-grandfather, Psammuiti- 
chus, was the most prosperous of former sovereigns, during 
a reign of five-and-twenty years , m the course of which he 
marched his army against Sidon, and engaged the Tyrian 
king by sea As he was, however, doomed to be visited 
with calamity, this came to pass on an occasion that I shall 
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describe more largely in my Libyan History, but shall now 
touch ee upon Apries having sent an expedition 
agamst the Cyrenzans, met with a sore defeat The Egyp- 
tians attributing the blame to the king, rebelled against him, 
being convinced that Apries, in furtherance of his own 
views, had sent them to evident destruction, in order that 
such a destruction of them should take place, as would 
enable him to reign undisturbed over the rest of the nation 
Highly exasperated at this, the men that escaped from the 
162 rout, and the friends of the slain, openly rebelled. Apries, 
informed of what had occurred, sent Amasis to the insurgents, 
who was to repress the sedition by persuasives On his 
arrival, he endeavoured to appease the Egyptians, exhorting 
them not to behave im that manner, when one of the insur- 
gents, standing behind him, put an helmet on the speaker's 
head, saying, “ that he crowned him as their kmg “ ” this 
was not very repugnant to the wishes of Amasis himself, 
as he plainly shewed, for the msurgents having appointed 
him king of the Egyptians, he prepared to march against 
Apries But Apries, formed of his mtention, despatched 
Patarbemis, one of his suite, and a man of great repute, 
with orders to bring before him Amasisalive At the arrival 
of Patarbemuis, he called Amasis, but Amasis (who happened 
to be then mounted) lifted up ns thigh, and broke wind, 
and bade the messenger take that back to Apries never- 
theless, as Pata bemis begged him to come before the king, 
who had sent for hun, Amasis answered him thus “ He had 
‘Jong been preparing to do that very thing , and that Apries 
“should have no cause to blame him, for he would forthwith 
“make his appearance, bringing others im lus train.” Pa- 
tarbemis, fully apprised of the tention of Amasis, both from 
what had been said, and the preparations he himself saw 
making, hastened to take his depaiture, for the purpose of 
communicating, as speedily as possible, to the king, tidings 
of what was going on but, as he presented himself before 
Apries unaccompanied by Amasis, the kg, without taking 
time to deliberate, and excited by anger, ordered the ears 
and nose of Patarbemis to be cut off The rest of the Egyp- 
tians who still adhered to the king’s cause, witnesses of the 
shameful treatment of so distinguished a fellow-citizen, 
hesitated not an mstant, but forthwith went over to the 
163 insurgents, and gave their allegiance to Amasis Apries, 


248 The helmet was, in Egypt, the of er), m this sense, are very fie. 
mark of sovereign power Seec 151, quent xi BradBn, ‘ nocend: causa, 
sa) Baosanin, “to put him in posses. townjure”—Larcher So sw) dnarou, 
sion of the crown’ The examples 1 41, but see Matt 585, 6 
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informed of this, placed his auxiliaries under arms, and led 
them against the Egyptians his army amounted to thirty 
thousand auxiliaries, made up of Canans and Iomans, and 
his palace was 1n the city of Sais, a vast and admirable struc- 
ture Apries’ party took the field agamst the Egyptians, 
while that of Amasis marched against the auxiliaries they 
both met near the town of Momemphis, and prepared for 
the conflict. 

The Egyptians are divided into seven classes these are 
respectively called, priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swimeherds, 
tradesmen, interpreters, pilots such are the Egyptian 
classes their names are derived from their piofessions 
the multary are called either Calasiries or Hermotybies 
They belong to the followmg nomes—for the whole of Egypt 
is divided into nomes_ the followmg are the nomes of the 
Hermotybies Busirites, Saites, Chemmuites, Papremites, the 
island of Prosopitis, the half of Natho to the above nomes 
the Hermotybies belong they amount at the highest to one 
hundred and sixty thousand none of these 1s ever appren- 
ticed to any handy-craft, but are all devoted to war The 
Calasires belong to the other following nomes Thebais, 
Bubastites, Aphthites, Tanites, Mendesius, Sebennytes, Athri- 
bites, Pharbathites, Thmuites, Onuplutes, Anysius, Myec- 
phorites—this nome consists of a part of the island lying off 
the city of Butis*’ the above are the nomes to which the 
Calsires belong they amount, at the highest, to two hundred 
and fifty thousand none of these are allowed to apply to 
any trade, but to military pursuits alone, the son mmheriting 
his father’s callmge Whether the Hellenes borrowed this 
custom hkewise from the Egyptians, 1s a question which I 
cannot decide for ce1taim, mmasmuch as | see Thracians, Scy- 
thians, Persians, Lydians, and neatly all foreigners, esteem 
as a lower class of their fellow-citizens such persons as pro- 
fess any handycraft trade and transinit it to their posterity , 
while those who keep aloof from trade are esteemed noble, 
such, above all, as distinguish themselves in war These 
principles are mstilled among all the Hellenes, and the La- 
cedemonians especially tle Cormthians are the people 
that shew the greatest respect for mechanics With the ex- 
ception of the priests, the military are the only Egyptians 


2149 Matt 577 

250 Tn the text, “this nome 1s m 
an 1sland,’? but as the nome occu- 
pies the whole of the island, I thought 
It better nat to translate quite hte- 
rally The expression of the Histo- 
rian 1s remarkable ‘this nome 


dwells in an island,” instead of ‘ 18 
situated in anisland” This 1s an 
imitation of Homer, whom Herodo- 
tus always follows as his model m 
style Il 11 625, ofd ex Aovasyio, 
"F wae D isedav yews, af vaioves ateny 
aros Larcher 
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entitled to any privileges to each of this class are awarded 
twelve choice arouras of ground the aioura, throughout 
Egypt, 1s equal to one hundred cubits, the Egyptian cubit 
being the same as that of Samos_ this privilege extended to 
all, without discrimination the following perquisites, they 
participitate in turn, never the same as before. One thou- 
sand Calasires, and the same number of Hermotybies, were 
appointed as body-guards every year to the king to these, 
besides the lands above mentioned, the following largess 
was given every day, to each man, five mine of roasted 
corn, two mine of beef, four arysters of wine 

109 After the arrival of Apries near Momemphis, at the head 
of the auxiliaries, and Amasis at the head of all the Egyp- 
tians, the two parties engaged battle the auxiliaries behaved 
gallantly they were, however, far inferior in numbers, and 
consequeutly defeated Apries 1s represented as being con- 
vinced that even a god might not dethrone him, so firmly 
did le concerve hunself seated but in this battle he was 
beaten taken prisoner, he was conveyed back to Sais, to his 
former palace, now that of Amasis _ here, for some time, he 
was kept at the palace, and Amasis treated himvery kindly 
but at last, the Egyptians blaming Amasis for such unjust be- 
haviour, 1n thus cherishing the greatest enemy both of them- 
selves and himself, he delivered Apiies up to them, who put 
him to death by strangulation, and then interred him in his 
paternal tombs These receptacles are im Muinerva's pre- 
cinct, close to the temple, on the left hand as you enter the 
Saita aie wont to bury all kings, born in their nome, within 
this precinct , for the monument of Amasis~'1s seen there at 
a greater distance fiom the temple than the tombs of Apries 
and lus forefathers In the sacred quadrangle stands a 
great hall, adorned with pillars made to imitate palm-trees, 
and decked with various embellishments withm the hall 
stands a niche, with folding-doors, within which 1s the se- 

170 pulchre *. At Sais, also, 1s seen, in Minerva's precinct, the 
depositary of one whose name | do not hold it lawful to men- 
tion in this matter it stands behind the temple, and occu- 
pies the whole of that wall of the sacred building large 
stone obelisks are found in the precinct , near which 1s a pond 
adorned with a border of stone-work , it 1s in shape circular, 
and, as far as I can judge, 1s about the size of that of Delos, 

171 called the trochoid On this sheet of water the Egyptians 


451 Amasis belonged to the Saitic lation, which Schweigheuser ap- 
nome seec 172 proves 
262 T have followed Larche1’s trans. 
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represent the adventures of him mentioned above" this 
spectacle 1s called the mysteries, by the Egyptians , concern- 
ing which, although mformed of every detail, [shall hold a 
decent silence, as well as what concerns the mutiation of 
Ceres, called by the Hellenes the thesmophona, which [ am 
well acquainted with, but shall withhold describing, except- 
ing so far as 1t may be lawful to speak of it” It was the 
daughters of Danaus that imported tlis ceremony of the m- 
tiation, and communicated the same to the Pelasgian women 
in subsequent times, the whole of the Peloponnesus being 
reft of 1ts former occupants by the Dorians, these rites be- 
came extinct, except with the Arcadians, the only Peloponne- 
sians that remamed and preserved then remembrance 
Apries thus cut off, Amasis ascended the throne he be- 
longed to the Saitic nome, and was a native of the town 
called Siuph At first, accordingly, the Egyptians shghted 
Amasis, and held him in little account, as having been pre- 
viously nothing but a private man, and of no very distin- 
guished family Amasis, however, soon brought them over 
to him, by lus skill and affability Of the many precious 
things that he possessed, there was a golden foot-bason, m 
which Amasts himself, and all his guests, were wont to wash 
their feet accordingly, he broke up this vise, had it con- 
verted into an image of the god, and sct it up in the most 
prominent” part of the city The Egyptians, crowding round 
the image, devoutly worshipped it Amasis, hearmg how the 
citizens acted, called a meeting of the Egyptians, and ex- 
plamed to them, “ that the mage had been made out of the 
“ foot-bason in which the Eeyptians weie wont to vomit, to 
‘‘ make water, and to wash their fect, and now it had become 
“a special object of their adoration” He added, “ that he 


+3 That 15 to say, of him whose 
name Herodotus has just into1med 
us he does not think himself at lber- 
ty to divulge 

~41 Herodotus 18 probably the first 
who made use of this expression, 
svoroue xticdo, as most of those that 
have used it, add xaé ‘Hosderm, “ to 
use the expression of Herodotus ” 
The critics blamed the expression, 
and placed the maik X by the side 
ot it, to shew that it was not to be 
imitated, because Hellanicus, in read- 
Ing it, sald ravra terw sieroe, With-~ 
out dividing the word, which then 
cignifies “ let those things be of good 
taste’? Wesseling very pioperly 
doubts whether we ought to 1ead «J 


oreue In two words, as the grammae 
rians would lead us to behleve So. 
phocles (Philoct 201) writes it in the 
same manner as Herodotus, sierope 
eve, wai, “he silent, son” The scho- 
hast, who relates the joke of Hella« 
NICUS, SAYS, esabaow ovrw Asysy, ayel 
tod core Larcher The expression 
in Herodotus cannot, however, he re 
solved otherwise than by dividing 
the word ‘bicroma, thus gigi rodrwy 
(ro) OTOL feos ‘Dp xtigbw, 1 @ 80 tire 
Schwerg Lex Herod 

* xeoruytcdu, “to bring to their 
duty,” as in Plut mortuw wreorny clas 
tbvm = Schwerg 

76 Lit “ fittest, most oppoitune ” 
TS Toss OX4U, see Mitt $57 
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“ himself now had undergone the same change as the foot- 
“bason , for previously he was but a private man, whereas 
“ at present he was their king.” and he then proceeded to 
exhort them to honour and respect hm im ths manner he 
173 brought the Egyptians to brook his rule He adopted the 
followmg arrangement in his affairs: from the,dawn of day, 
to the usual time when the public square 1s full of people”, 
he applied closely to the affairs brought before him the re- 
mainder of the day he passed drinking and joking with his 
guests, throwing aside all thought, and abandoning himself 
to fun and frolick**. His friends, displeased at this behaviour, 
remonstrated with him, im these words “ My hege,” said 
they, “ you do not hold restraint enough on yourself, and 
“ debase your rank by such levity It behoves you to sit 
“ venerated on your venerated throne, and attend through 
“the day to affairs thus the Egyptians might be convinced 
“they are ruled by a great man, and you yourself obtain 
“more repute your conduct now 1s m no manner kingly ” 
His answer to this was “ They who make use of bows are 
“ wont to brace them when they wish to shoot, but unbrace 
“them, when they have done for were the bow to remain 
“ constantly strung, 1t would surely snap, and so the archer 
‘“‘ would not be able to use 1t, in case of need Such is the 
“case with man were he to be incessantly engaged in 
“serious business, nor abandon himself sometimes to sport 
“and pastime, he would gradually” become either mad or 
“stupid. this I know, and allot, accordingly, a portion of 
“my time to both” Such was the answer he returned to 
174 his friends Amasis 1s represented, when a private man, 
as a giddy youth given to drmk and mockery when the 
means failed him to drink and carouse, he went about pilfer- 
ing The persons who accused him of having their pro- 
perty, were wont, in consequence of his demal, to brmg him 
before the oracle that happened to be m their neighbour- 
hood im many instances, he was convicted by the oracles, 
in others, he escaped im consequence of this, when he came 
to the throne, he acted in the followmg manner of all 
such gods as absolved him of theft, he neglected ther tem- 


201 Dio Chrysost de Gloiia, Orat 268 wasyvinpewy 18 Said of a man that 
Ixvi sewi, ‘ sun-rise,’ ‘early in the exercises the wit of a gentleman, 
morning ,” rtgi rAvdoveay dyogay, ‘the draws, of him whose jokes offend 


middle of the morning,’ that 1s to say, 
the third hour, ras usonBeies, ‘noon,’ 
wise dsianv, ‘the middle of the after- 
noon,’ that 1s to say, ‘the ninth hour 
of the day,” irwia, ‘the evening,’ ‘the 
sun-set’ Larcher 


decency and good morals , ranywiuwy, 
‘witty,’ pdéran.s, ‘smutty’ See 
Laicher and Valckenaer 

59 On the use of Aavéévw with the 
participle, see Matt. 552, and Viger 
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ples, and contributed nothmg to their repairs, neither did 
he present sacrifice in them, considering them unworthy of 
any remuneration, and having false oracles such as de- 
clared him guilty of theft, he attended to with the greatest 
care, as being truly gods, and proffering true answers. 
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In the temple of Minerva at Sais, he erected” a wonderful 175 


portico, far surpassing all, m height and size, as well as in 
the bulk and quality of the stones he hkewise dedicated, 
not only large colossuses and huge sphinxes”’, but also 
brought, to repair the sacred edifice, stone blocks of extra- 
ordmary dimensions some of these he took from the quar- 
ries in the vicmity of Memphis, but the largest blocks of 
all came from Elephantine, a place twenty days’ voyage from 
Sais. But of all these masses, that which struck me with 
the greatest astonishment was a chamber brought fiom 
Elephantine, and hewn out of one single block of stone this 
enormous mass occupicd three years 1n its conveyance , two 
thousand men, all belonging to the caste of the pilots, being 
specially appointed for that purpose The length of this 
chamber 1s, on the outside, twenty-one cubits, its breadth, 
fourteen , its height,eight Such are the dimensions of this 
chamber, measured on the outside in the inside, they are, m 
length, eighteen cubits , breadth, twelve, height, five This 
stone chamber lies near the entrance into the precict the 
reason why it was not drawn into the sacred inclosure 1s 
stated to have been, that the architect, wearied by the labour, 
seeing what a long time had been taken up, breathed a sigh 
as the chamber moved forward® Amasis, considermg the 
sigh ominous, forbad the stone to be drawn any further but 
others say, that one of the workmen employed at the levers 
was crushed beneath the mass, and consequently the chamber 
was not moved any further Amasis dedicated, in all the 
renowned temples, works of gigantic size at”’ Memphis, in 
particular, he dedicated, in front of Vulcan's temple a colos- 
sus, reclining on his back, seventy-five feet long: on the 


200 If the reading of 1s correct, it young woman Larcher 
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must be referred to ry Aéyvam, being 
put pleonastically, as may be ob- 
served in different parts of our Hi- 
storian Schwetg There is in the 
text rovre «sy, corresponding to rovro 
di a little lower down, ‘on the one 
hand—on the other ” 

61 Monstrous figures, which had 
the body of a lion and the face of a 
man The Egyptian artists repre- 
sented commonly the sphinx with 
the body of a lion and the face of a 


civ 0s "Apeow ivbuporiy wonrde 
yay, Which the Latin translator has 
rendered “1d advertens Amasis °— 
That 1s not correct ’Evbupierov, or 
ivddusov resides, signifies * in religio- 
nem, 1n omen, veitere ’ see Duker 
on Thucydides, vi 18 Larcher — 
sy Supsordvy wosiobar, Gall “faire con- 
science de faire ou dire quelque 
chose”? 4 Port Lex Ion 

263 On the repetition of iv, see Matt 
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same base stand two colossuses of Ethiopian stone, each 
twenty feet high, one on one side, and the other on the 
other side of the temple There 1s at Sais a similar colossus, 
lying, as at Memphis, on the back. It was Amasis also who 
erected at Memphis the temple to Isis, a vast edifice, de- 
serving to be seen. 

Under the reign of Amasis, Egypt, it 1s said, enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity, both in regard to the advantages accru- 
ing to the land from the river, and to mankind from the 
land the towns in that period amounted to twenty thou- 
sand, all inhabited Anfasis 1t was that gave to the Egyp- 
tians the law, that every year each Egyptian should make 
known to the governor of ns nome™, from whence he got his 
living if he failed to do so, and could not produce an honest 
livelihood, he was condemned to death Solon the Athe- 
nian borrowed this law from Egypt, and instituted it at 
Athens that nation still observe this law as an excellent 
178 enactment. Amusis, bemg fond of the Hellenes, not only 

conferred various favours to different persons of that nation, 
but gave to the Hellenes, that came into Egypt, the town of 
Naucratis for their residence to such as did not wish to 
settle m the country, but carry on traffic with Egypt, he be- 
stowed places where they might erect altars and precincts 
to their gods The most extensive of these holy precincts, 
the most renowned and frequented, was the Hellemum it 
was erected at the common cost of the following states of 
the Ionians, Chios, Teos, Phocara, and Clazomene , of the Do- 
rian, Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus and Phaselis, of the 
fEohians, the Mytilenwans alone to the above cities this 
sacred precmct belongs, and they appomt the presidents of 
the factory ® Whatever other cities may claim a share, claim 
what 1s not ther own The Aigincetz, however, have erected 
a temple to Jupiter, apart to themsclves the Samians have 
done the same to Juno, and the Milesians to Apollo On- 
179 ginally, Naucratis was the only factory, there was no other 
m Egypt if any one arrived at another mouth of the Nile, 
he was obliged to take an oath, “that he did not enter of 
his own accord " and havmg done so, he was to proceed 
round to the Canobic mouth: m the case only of contrary 
winds impeding navigation, the cargo was to be conveyed, 
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7°4 I suppose that fdéeev 1s used vinces, a Nomaich 
here to express one of the tiersof + ° 
steps by which people ascended to place 


the temple 

*~ The provinces of Egypt were 
called Nomes, and the governor, ot 
chief magistiate of each of those pio 


hes the judge of such a town,’and not 
a private judge for commerce, what 
we call a * consul,” as Chishull (An- 
tiquitat Asiatic ) thinks Larcher 
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barises, round the Delta, until 1t reached Naucratis. Such 


was the privilege bestowed to Naucratis. The Ampluctyons 180 


having entered into a contract to build, for three hundred 
talents, the temple now standing at Delpbi—for the former 
one had been burnt down accidentally, and the Delphans 
were taxed to furnish one quarter of the costs—the people 
of Delphi undertook a begging excursion to different places, 
from which they obtamed subscriptions in this way they 
brought from Egypt a very great contribution for Amasis 
gave them a thousand talents of alum, and the Hellenic 
settlers contributed, on their part, twenty mine 

Amasis contracted a league of friendship and alliance 
with the Cyrenzans he determmed, also, to take a wife 
from thence ,—whiether he desired to unite himself to an Hel- 
lemic lady, or wished to give thus a proof of his attachment 
to the Cyreneans He espoused, therefore, the daughter of 
Battus, some say Arcesilaus, others also Critobulus, a re- 
spectable citizen the lady’s name was Ladica When 
Amasis lay with his bride, he found lumself unable to con- 
summate, although he could enjoy other women _ tius had 
lasted a considerable tume, when Amasis sent for Ladice her- 
self, and addressed her thus ‘“ Ladice, you have used some 
“charm upon me, and now you have no means of escaping 
‘the most miserable death of all women” Amasis, 1n spite 
of all Ladice said in her defence, relaxed not his stern 
intention the prmcess prayed mentally” to Venus, that 
Amasis might be gratified that night, which would be the 
only preventive of the calamity that awaited her, and 
vowed she would send to the goddess an image at Cyrene: 
unmediately she had made this vow, Amasis was made 
happy his happmess continued, and his affection for his 
consort increased —_Ladice fulfilled her vow to the goddess 
she ordered the image to be made, and sent it off to Cyrene, 
where it remained safe and sound to my time, with its back 
turned to Cyrene ™ Cambysis, after his conquest of Egypt, 
when he discovered who Ladice was, sent her back, unhurt, 
to Cyrene Amasis dedicated offermgs m Hellas first, a 
gilt statue of Minerva at Cyrene, and lus own portrait 
painted secondly, at Lindus, two stone statues to Pallas, 


*67 Wesseling reads yma, “in the sense that I have adopted But the 
temple of Venus ” text may, with equal propriety, be 

© It is probable that this statue taken to signify that the statue was 
was placed within the town, 1f so, outside of the town, and turned to- 
the text means, that it was turned to- wards it The reader may choose 
waids the country, and this 1s the which hehkeys Larcher 
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together with an admirable corset of linen” he dedicated, 
moreover, to Juno, at Samos, two wooden images of him- 
self, which stood to my days im the great temple behind the 
doors those dedications at Samos he made out of regard 
for the compact of friendship entered mto between nmself 
and Polycrates the son of Ajax the dedication at Lindus 
was not in consequence of any similar compact, but because 
it was related that the daughters of Danaus, in their flight 
from the sons of Aigyptus, having touched at Lindus, founded 
there the temple of Minerva such were the dedications of 
Amasis He was the first that ever conquered Cyprus, and 
subjected that island to tribute 


26 Probably something of the kind, 
of diaper or damask Seein 47, fin 
This 1s the last note I find it neces- 
sary to append to this most rmportant 
and interesting part of ancient histo- 
ry the object that I have kept in 
view, in the composition and compila- 
tion of these observations, has been to 
explain the meaning of Herodotus ,— 
an object of no small moment, when we 
consider that this Historian 1s un- 
questionably the best authority with 
regard to ancient Egypt, which he 
seems to have examined and studied 
with the curiosity of a traveller and 
the genius of a philosopher Mad I 
followed the plan I orginally pro- 
posed to myself, which was, to 11- 
lustrate my autho: by the works of 
subsequent historians aud the jour- 
nals of modern travellers, the com- 


ments upon this single book would 
have extended to two volumes, in- 
deed, those of Larcher occupy four 
hundred pages of matter closely piint- 
ed in very small type considerations, 
not within the controul of an author 
alone, have hindered me from carry- 
ing ito effect my design, but I re- 
giet it the less, as a Geographical 
Dictionary to the Works of Herodo 
tus, translated from Larcher, and 
accompanied with illustrations from 
various authors and ttavellers, 1s 
about tomake its appearance , which 
will, at least, assist the reader in 
those parts of Herodotus where 11. 
lustiation is of the greatest conse- 
quence, I mean, with regard to the 
relative situations of the places he 
mentions, and the state of the world 
at the time the Muses were written 





EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY 


The Chronology of Egypt, given upon any well-founded authority by He- 
rodotus, according to his own avowal, begins with the Dodekarchia, and 18 


thus arranged BC 
Dodekarchia 671 656 
Sole rule of Psammitichus 656 617 
Necos 617 60] 
Psammes 601 595 
Apries 595 570 
Amasis 570 526 
Psammenitus 526 525 


Egypt conquered by Cambyses. 
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THE causes of the war between Cambyses and the Egyptians, 1\—9 Keng 
Psammenstus, son of Amasis, ts conquered near Pelusium, 10 seq After the 
surrender of Memphis, the Africans, Cyseneans and Baiceans surrender, of 
their own accord, 13  Psammenstus ts at first treated hberally, but soon after, 
being caught wniriguing, 1s put to death, 14,15 Having subjugated Egypt, 
Cambyses resolves to carry war ayatnst the Carthaguntans, Ammonians, and 
Ethioprans , but the Phaencans refuse to carry war against the Carthagineans, 
ther fellow uitizens the expedition, therefore, 1s dropped, 19  Spres are sent 
from the Ichthyophags to the Ethwomans,20 they bring back a threatening 
answer from the king The army, marching against the Ethiomans, ts com- 
pelled to retuin, by famine,25 Those sent agarnst the Ammonians are swal- 
lowed up, under mountains of sand,26 Cambyses ts wroth against the rifles 
and the priests of the Egyptians, fancytng that the Egyptians rejowe on account 
of his farlure, 27 scq He refrains not even from his own subjects, but pits to 
death his brother Smerdis, and hts sister, uho was likewise his wife , slaughters 
many, both of the Persians and Egyptians, and gies various other pi oofs of hrs 
tnsanity, 30—39 In this place rs inserted the history of Polycrates, tyrant of 
the Samians, against whom the Lacedemontans undertook, about this time, an 
expedition, 39 seq The Corcyreans assist in this expedition, in consequence of a 
grudge against the Samians from the tume of Pertander concerning Pertander, 
49 seq In the mean time, Smerdts the Magus takes possesston of the Persian 
throne, 61 he sends a herald into Egypt, to summon the troops to abandon the 
standard of Cambyses, 62 Cumbyses, seized unth great anger, 13 about to lead Ins 
army agamst the Magt, but ts accidental/y wounded, as he vs leaping on his horse, 
and dtes, 64 seq The cheat of the Magus having been discovered by the 
daughter of Otancs, seven of the chief men among the Perswans conspire the 
death of the usurper, 68 seg The May are put to death, 78 A consul'ation 
ts held on the most crpedtent form of government to be adopted, and finally, 
Darws the son of Hystaspes rs pointed out king by the newghing of his horse, 
80 seq He dwides the empire into twenty satrapies, the revenue from each 
of which w stated, 89, 96 Some other nations furnish free gifts io the kung , 
among whom the Indians, whose country and manners are described, 98—101 
The advantages of Arata are then enumerated, 107—113, as well as thove 
of Ethiopia, and the distant tracts of Europe, 114 seq Intaphernes, one of the 
seven conspuators, ts put to death by Darius’s order, 118 seg , and afterwards 
Oreetes, 128, who had compassed, by perfidy, the death of Polycrates, the tyrant 
of Samos, 120—125 , who had likewise put to death Mitrobates, a noble Persian, 
together with as son Crassaspes, and had ordered the murder of a messenger to 
him by Darius, 126 Democedes, a physicran of Croton, having been found 
among the slaves of Oretes (125) cures the king and Atossa he ts sent asa 
guide with some Persians, to 1econnmtre Greece and Italy he makes his 
escape and the Perstans who had accompanted him are taken, and ransomed 
by Gilus, an exile of Tarentum, 129—138 The manner wn which the Per- 
stans took Samos, \39—149 But, at the same time, the Babylonians secede , 
and, after a stege of twenty months, are subdued by the art and valour af Zo- 
pyrs, 150 to the end 
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Tr was against the above Amasis that Cambyses, son of | 
Cyrus, prepared for war, at the head of an army, consisting, 
not only of all the various tribes under his domimuion, but 
also of Lonians and Holians from among the Hellenes _ this 
expedition was undeitaken from the followmg motive Cam- 
byses had sent a herald nto Egypt, and requested the hand 
of Amasis’s daughter’ ‘This request was made at the sug- 
gestion of a native Egyptian, who, having a grudge agamst 
Amasis, acted m this manner, because the king of Egypt had 
sclected him alone from among the Egyptian physicians, and, 
forcibly tearing Iam from wife and cluidren, had made a pre- 
sent of him to the Persians, when Cyrus sent to Amasis, and 
asked for an ophthalmist, that should be the best in Egypt 
Tlis being, accordingly, the reason of the Egyptian’s ill- 
will, he msttgated Cambyses, by lis counsels, to ask Amasis 
for his daughter, in order that the kmg of Egypt either 
should, to his great mortification, give ns daughter, or refuse 
her, and so become the object of Cambyses’s hatred But 
Amasis, alarmed, and dreading to be oppressed by the power 
of the Persians, knew not whether he should give or refuse 
his daughter, as he was well aware that Cambyses did not 
intend to take the lady for his wife, but to make her his con- 
cubine After revolving in his mind this subject, he decided 
to act thus Apries, the preceding king, had left one daugh- 
ter, a stately and handsome woman, the only remaiming 
offspring of the famly her name was Nitetis. Accordmgly, 
Amasis decked this damsel in cloth of gold’, and sends her 


1 Constr says rf comBourin hap- It is, I think, the figure which the 
Boose, xiAtuay [avroy] arty "A Leow gtammarians term tv diet du0iv, as Im 
Suyartgaz Schweiy See Matt 411,4 this verse of Virgil “ Pateris liba- 
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off into Persia, as his own daughter. Some time after, on 
Cambyses’s saluting her by her paternal name, the lady 
addressed him thus “Sure,” said she, “ you know not that 
“you are deceived by Amasis’*, who sent me away to you 
“thus richly adorned, and gave, as his own daughter, me, 
“who am in reality the daughter of Apries, whom Amasis 
“rose up against, with the Egyptians, and killed, although 
“his sovereign lord” This information, and the desire of 
avenging that murder, mduced Cambyses, violently ex- 
asperated, to mvade Egypt Such is the Persian account 
2 But the Egyptians, on the other hand, clam Cambyses as 
their countryman , affirming, that he was born of this very 
same daughter of Apries, for Cyrus was the person that 
sent to Amasis for his daughter, and not Cambyses but im 
so saying, they mistake the truth, for 1t cannot have escaped 
the Egyptians—indeed, if any nation in the world 1s well 
conversant with the Persian customs, that nation 1s surely 
the Egyptian—that, 1n the first place, among the Persians 
it 1s not customary that a bastard should reign, while 
there still exists a legitimate heir, and, secondly, that Cam- 
byses was the son of Cassandane, the daughter of Phar- 
naspes, one of the Achamenide, and certainly not sprung 
from Egypt But the Egyptians pervert history, mn claiming 
3. any connexion with the famly of Cyrus The followmg 
tale 1s hkewise told, but I give no credit to 11 Some Per- 
sian woman paid a visit to Cyrus's wives, and beholding the 
tall and beautiful children standing by Cassandane, praised 
them nghly, as one filled with astonishment Cassandane, 
one of the wives of Cyrus, answered thus “Although the 
“mother of such children, Cyrus shghts me, and honours 
“the foreigner from Egvpt” Such was the language of 
Cassandane, who was envious of Nitetis and the eldest son, 
Cambyses, hercupon said “And thercfore, mother, when I 
“become a man, I will, I assure you, turn Egypt upside 
“down” [lis speech was made by a boy of ten years of age 
only, and was held as a prodigy by the women Cambyses, 
when he giew up, remembered accordingly his vow, and, 
aa become king, entered upon a campaign* against 
gypt 
4 “The following other occurrence also took place, and 
contributed towards the furtherance of this expedition 
Among the mercenaries of Amasis was an officer, a native 


3 Matt *548,3 dides and Xenophon make the same 
4 Valckenaer observes, that, in He- difference between crgeriua and erga- 
rodotus crgarnin, means an expedi- ci See Schweig Lex Herod 
tion, and ergarm anarmy Thucy- 
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of Halicarnassus, and called Phanes, he was both a wise 
counsellor and gallant soldier This individual, disgusted 
at the behaviour of Amasis, made his escape by sea out 
of Egypt, with the intention of having an interview with 
Cambyses_ As he was of no humble rank among the mer- 
cenaries, and moreover was perfectly acquainted with every 
thing appertainmg to Egypt, Amasis pursued him, making 
every effort to capture his person for this purpose he 
despatched after the fugitive one of his most faithful eunuchs, 
on board atrireme The eunuch overtook the deserter, and 
made him prisoner, but did not convey him back to Egypt, 
for Phanes cheated dexterously his keeper, made the guards 
drunk, and went over to the Persians Cambyses was on the 
eve of marching against Egypt, and in doubt’ how he should 
get lis forces across a country wholly without water, when 
Phanes came over to him, communicated every particular 
relating to Amasis’s affairs, and explained how the passage 
over the desert was to be performed he advised that an 
embassy should be despatched, to request the king of the 
Arabians to give him a safe passage across his territories 
The only practicable entrance into Egypt is by this road 5 
from Phoenicia, down to the confines of the uty of Cadytis, 
the land appertais to the people called Syrian Palestinians 
from Cadytis, which, 1n my opinion, 1s scarcely inferior m 
size to Sardis, the staples along the shore to Jenysus belong 
tothe Arabian prince from Jenysus, on to Lake Serbonis, the 
coast 1s again possessed by the Syiians Adjoming the 
above lake, Mount Casius extends down to the sea and 
from Lake Serbonis, in which tradition says Typhon 1s con- 
cealed, Egypt begins Accordingly the country between 
the city of Jenysus and the Lake Sci bonis with Mount Casius, 
no inconsiderable space, for it 1s a three days’ march®, 
is dreadfully scant of water [am now gomg to deseribe 6 
what very few of those who have performed the voyage to 
Egypt know any thing about Earthenware, filled with 
wine, 1s imported twice a year into Egypt, from all parts of 
Hellas as well as Phoenicia, yet not so much as one wine- 
jar—if I may use the expiession—is to be seen in Egypt 
flow then, you may say, are they consumed’? To this 
question I give the following answer Every magistrate 1s 
held to collect all the earthen-jars of his own town, and 
transmit them to Memphis from Memphis they are trans- 


° Constr xal doogtoves (xar&) ray valent to sis ri 1t may also he taken 
taacw Schwerg mn the sense of ub, “ where, then, 

6 Matt 433. obs 4 are they consumed ?” Svhweig Lex 
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ported full of water, to those dry parts of Syria. Thus all 
the earthen jars imported into Egypt, and exlubited for 
sale, find their way into Syria, and go to increase the old 

7 stock This mode of facilitating the ingress into Egypt, by 
supplying the above-mentioned desert with water’, was 
adopted by the Persians, as soon as they had got possession 
of Egypt At the time, however, we are speaking of, no 
store of water was at hand Cambyses, in consequence of 
information received from the stranger of Halicarnassus, 
sent ambassadors to the king of Arabia, and requested a safe 
passage, which he obtained, after a mutual interchange of 
pledges 

8 The Arabians respect their oaths as religiously as any 
other people’ they plight their faith with the following 
forms —when two persons are about to plight their faith, a 
third stands between the two partics, and, with a sharp- 
edged stone, makes a slight meision 1n the palms of both, 
near the two middle fingers he then tukes a shred from the 
cloak of each, and rubs the blood upon seven stones placed 
between the two, in doing which, he invokes both Bacchus 
and Urania This ceremony being gone through, the per- 
son that plights Ins faith tenders his friends, as a bond”, 
to the stranger or the countryman, if the ceremony take 
place with such, and these friends consider themselves 
bound to observe the compact They acknowledge no other 
gods than Bacchus and Urania, and affirm, that they cut 
their hair the same as Bacchus does, that 1s to say, they 
shear off the hair all around like a wheel, and cut away all 
the corners about the temples They call Bacchus, Orotal, 

gand Urama, Alilat. Accordingly, the Arabian prince, after 
pledging Ins word to the deputies coming on the part of 
Cambyses, proceeded to act as follows —he filled some 
camels’ skins with water, and placed them on the backs of all 
his hving camels this done, he proceeded to the desert, and 
there awaited the arrival of Cambyses’ army The above 
is the more credible of the two accounts given, but it 1s 
proper to mention the other also, mmasmuch as it certainly 
does exist There is m Arabia a great river, called the 
Corys it falls into the sea known under the name of Ery- 
threan From this river, therefore, the Arabian king 1s re- 
presented to have made, by tacking together the hides of 
oxen and various other animals, an aqueduct, stretching in 
length to the desert, and thus conducted the water he 1s 


8 Constr cdkavess (chy ieBorny iw —' rageyyod, “donne ses amis pour 
Ajyuwrey) iar: Schweig Lex Herod gaiants” Larche 
* Matt 289 
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likewise said to have dug deep wells in the desert, to pre- 
serve the water thus obtained. The road from the river to 
the desert 1s a twelve-days’ march , and the water was con- 
ducted, by three aqueducts, to three different stations. 
Near" the mouth of the Nile called the Pelusiac, Psamme- 
nitus the son of Amasis pitched his camp, and awaited the 
coming of Cambyses for Cambyses found Amasis no longer 
alive, when he marched agamst Egypt that king, after a 
reign of forty-four years, had departed hfe. During this 
period, no great calamity befel him after his decease, he 
was embalmed, and his remains deposited in the sepulchral 
chambers he had built in the temple for hmself’* Under 
the reign of Psammenitus the son of Amasis, a mighty pro- 
digy occurred to the Egyptians—rain fell at Thebes , an event 
that never came to pass before, nor since, to my time, 
according to the Thebans , for no rain whatever falls im the 
upper part of Egypt, but in the present instance, a drizzling 
shower was seen at Thebes" The Persians, after crossing 
the waterless desert, halted close to the Egyptians, for the 
purpose of engaging at this moment, the mercenaries of the 
Egyptian prince, who consisted of Hellenes and Cartans, 
laying it to the charge of Phanes that he had brought 
a foreign host upon Egypt, devised the following act against 
him Phanes had left his sons n Egypt they, therefore, 
brought the youths to the camp, and within view of their own 
father, then, placing a wime-bowl in the mid space between 
the two camps, dragged the youths, one by one, and cut 
their throats over the bow] Having thus slaughtered the 
whole, they poured wine and water into the bowl, and all 
the mercenaries, having quaffed of the blood", engaged 
battle. A bloody conflict ensued great numbers fell on 
both sides, and the Egyptians were put to flight In conse- 
quence of information from the people resident about the 
field of battle, [ had an opportunity of seemg myself a very 
surprising thing The bones of the fallen mm this battle are 
scattered about, those of each party separately—for the 
bones of the Persians lie by themselves, as they were at first, 
opposite to wluch are seen those of the Egyptians ,—and the 


‘! iy does not here signify ai the lower down, xai rirs vebncay ai OnBas 
country af the Pelusian mouth was Waxad,, “at that time Thebes was 
by no means fit for the encampment watered with drops of rain ” — 
ofan army Matt 557 Valekenaer Schned 

2 See Book 1 169 Miumiovrss 3t rou aizares literally, 

"Lit “ Thebes of Egypt waswa- ‘‘having diunk of the blood ” rev 
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sculls of the Persians are so soft, that you may easily make 
a hole in them by throwmg a pebble, while those of the 
Egyptians are so hard, that you can scarcely break them 
by repeated blows with a stone The reason of this, assigned 
by the people, I at least readily acceded to: 1t 1s, that the 
Egyptians, immediately from their wnfancy, begin to shave 
their heads, and the bone of the scull 1s thickened by expo- 
sure to the sun Thus accounts likewise for there being few 
instances of baldness among the Egyptians , for you see less 
bald men in that country than any other — such, therefore, is 
the reason of the Egyptians having such strong sculls With 
respect to the Persiaus, the cause of their having such thin 
sculls is this from early youth they are brought up with 
the head shaded by turbans, which they wear in the place of 
felt caps'* I witnessed the same thing also at Papremis, in 
the sculls of the Persians, under Achawmenes the son of 
Darius, who were cut off by Inarus, the Libyan prince * 
The Egyptians, routed in the battle, fled in great confu- 
sion, and shut themselves m Memphis Cambyses sent up 
the river a ship belongmg to Mitylene, with a Persian of 
rank on board as a herald, inviting the Egyptians to terms 
the inhabitants, seemg the ship enter Memphis, poured forth 
in a mass from their city, destroyed the vessel, and tore, 
limb from hmb, the crew, carrying the fragments into the 
town Siege was then laid to the place, and the Egyptians 
at last surrendered". The Libyans on the borders, in fear 
of receiving the same treatment as Egypt, gave themselves 
up without fighting, submitted to tribute, and sent gifts 
the Cyrenzans and Barceans, equally alarmed with the 
Libyans, acted m the same manner Cambyses received 
graciously the Libyan gifts, but found fault with those of 
the Cyrenzans, on account, I suppose, of their msignifi- 
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king of Persia,” ‘ the king of Egypt ’ 
was the generic name for ahat the 


particular sort of hat or covering to 
the head worn by the Persians was 
the rizex, a sort of turban, 1f we may 
rely onQuint Curt 1 3,19 regium 
capitis insigne, quod ceerulea fascia 
albo distincta circumibat Schned 
Gr Germ Ler 

16 J have called this Inarus “king 
of Libya,” although Herodotus gives 
him only the appellation of rev AsBvos, 
“the Libyan,” first, because Hero- 
dotus generally calls kings by the 
name of the nation over which they 
rule He says constantly ‘the Per- 
sian,’ ‘the Egyptian,’ instead of ‘the 


‘O Asyurriws, 11, 18 Psammenitus, 
king of Egypt ‘O Agefios, 9, 1s the 
king of the Arabians Secondly, I 
have so called him because this ac- 
ceptation 1s clearly determined by 
Thucydides,1 104 Larcher 

7 In the verb ferns, and its com- 
pounds, the perf and aor 2, are taken 
in a passive sense Larcher, whore 
translation 13 “furent enfin obliges 
de se rendre "—wrapacrinve: signifies, 
properly,“ to stand by ,”’ but 18 often 
taken by Herodotus 1n the sense of 
“to surrender,” ‘* to deliver oneself 
up” 1113, v 65, v1 99, 140 — 
Schweig Lex Herod Wess 
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cancy, for the present sent by the people of Cyrene was 
only fifty mine of silver. The king, grasping the money, 
Scattered, with his own hand, the coms among the soldiers 

On the tenth day after the capture of Memphis, Cambyses 
placed in the suburb, for the purpose of imsult, the king of 
the Egyptians, Psammenitus, whose reign had lasted six 
months, together with other Egyptians, and made trial of 
his constancy, behaving to him m the followmg manner 
He dressed the king’s daughter m the garb of a slave, and 
sent her down to the river with a pitcher she was acconi- 
panied with other young maidens, whom Cambyses selected 
from the first families, all clad m the same manner as the 
king's daughter As the damsels passed before them” in 
tears and with lamentable cries, all the fathers answered 
with similar cries and moans, when they beheld thew child- 
ren thus debased, excepting Psammenitus, who, although he 
saw and knew them, merely cast his eyes to the ground 
After the water-carriers had passed by, the procession was 
continued by the king's son, with two thousand other Egyp- 
tians of the same age, each with a halter tied round his neck, 
and a bridle m the mouth” these young persons were then 
conducting to death, as a revenge offered to the Mityle- 
nzeans who had come to Memphis on board the ship for 
the royal judges had pronounced their sentence, that, for 
each murdered man, ten of the cmef Egyptians should be, mm 
return, put to death When Psammenitus saw Ins son 
passing by, and was informed that he was being led to the 
scaffold, he behaved in the same manner as he had done to 
his daughter, although the rest of the Egyptians, seated by 
his side, wept and bewailed. After these had passed, 1t so 
happened, that an old man, one of his drinking compantors, 
fallen from his former state, possessmg nothing more than a 
common pauper, and asking alms from the soldiers, came to 
Psammenitus the son of Amasis, and the Egyptians seated 
in the suburb: Psammenitus, at the sight of the beggar, 
gave vent to his tears, and, callmg his old companion by 
name, smote his head. Some guards, placed over the Egyp- 
tran king, communicated to Cambyses all the particulars of 
his behaviour, as each procession passed by surprised at 
Matt 581, 6, 69 uses the word cromoty in the sense 
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fifth parag 

” I thought, at first, that Herodo- 
tus had alluded to the “gag”, but a 
passage in 118 of this book convinces 
me that it 1s a real bridle, which was 
fastened as a mark of disgrace round 
the neck Larcher Herodotus, iv 


of gagging, Pyeody and smiorowiZey are 
the more usual expressions, the fo1- 
mer 1n particular 

*° Consequently, the crew of the 
Mitylenian ship, massacred by the 
Egyptians, must have amounted te 
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this conduct, he sent a messenger, to make inquiries of the 
king 1n the following words —“ Psammenitus, your sovereign 
“lord, Cambyses, asks, Why, seeing your daughter so hum1- 
“ hated, and your son proceeding to death, did you refrain 
“ from mourning and weeping , but seeing the beggar, who 
“1s no ways connected with you, honour him as they tell me 
“you did?” Thus questioned, the king gave the following 
answer “Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my own family 
“are too great to be deplored ', but the misery of my com- 
“panion claimed a tear, he having fallen from happiness 
“and prosperity, to beggary, on the threshold of age®.” 
This being reported °, Psammenitus appeared to Cambyses 
to have spoken properly and Creesus, according to the Egyp- 
tians, shed tears, for the Lydian prince had followed Cam- 
byses to Egypt the Persians, also, that were present, wept 
Such compassion, it 1s said, took possession of Cambyses “, 
that forthwith he gave orders for the son of the Egyptian 
prince to be reprieved “ from being executed with the others 
doomed to death, and the prince himself should be taken 
from the suburb, back to his home The persons sent on 
this commission“ found the youth no longer im existence, 
having been the first executed they removed Psammenitus 
himself, and brought him to Cambyses, with whom he 
passed the rest of his life, without bemg subjected to any 
further violence, and, had he been prudent enough to re- 
frain from meddling with affairs”, might have been restored 


*1 Matt 448,6 Cf Aristot Rhet 
1 8 

42 This Homeric expression appears 
to admit of two meanings, the com- 


25 of1s expletive a similar pleonasm 
1s equally common in French, that 1s 
tosay, nfamiharlanguage ‘“‘faites- 
moi lui faire telle «hose Larcher 


mencement and the end of old age 
See Larcher’s note 

3 yal cavra ws aatveuxlivre The 
infinitives doxiey and daxeves are g0- 
verned by asyouei, understood fiom 
ws os Asysra: Instead of what would 
have been the common expression, xai 
ravra as exevelyén, Herodotus might, 
therefore, inasmuch as the infinitive 
runs through the sentence, have used 
the infinitive mood, for we know that 
in similar phrases, évsi, and such hke 
particles, may be construed with the 
infinitive, 1 $2, m1 $5 but in this 
instance the author has chosen to 
construe the particle a with a parti- 
ciple, instead of either an infinitive 
or indicative, taking ravra ws amie 
xoivra as equivalent to ravra ws arse 
viixén Schwerg Not 

#4 Matt 304, c 


0 uirss signifies “eo petitum, 
arcesso”’ Larcher 

47 Schweighzeuser, after H Stephen, 
refers nziornén to the theme ériwri», 
and explains this phrase by the pleo- 
nastic negative of the Greek idiom, 
one lying in the @ privative of the 
verb, the other in the particle 1 
Literally, “ If 1t had been disbelieved 
that he was planning innovations ”’ 
Schweig Not , et Lex Herod voc 
amxtorta fm Portus refers jeriwrndn 
to tricrepas, of which he regards it as 
theaor pass I Att , and, takingit as 
an impersonal verb, gives the follow- 
ing translation “If it had been 
known that he was not planning inno- 
vations’? Port Lex lon voce 4aiorndn 
Werfer, a young man of great hopes, 
whose premature death Schweigheu- 
ser deplores, compares this passage 
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to the rule of Egypt, and appointed governor of that pro- 
vince, for the Persians are wont to shew honours to the 
sons of royalty , to whom, although their fathers may have 
revolted, they still give back the power That such 1s their 
practice, can be shewn by many instances, more especially, 
Thannyras the son of Inarus, the Libyan prince, who was 
restored to hs father’s power, and so was Pausiris the son 
of Amyrtzus, and this was the case, notwithstanding the 
Persians were more annoyed by Inarus and Amyrtzus than 
by any other prmces But now Psammentntus having worked 
mischief, received his reward he 1o0se agamst the Persian 
kmg, and roused the Egyptians to revolt having been con- 
victed, he was sentenced by Cambyses to be put to death in- 
stantly, by swallowing a draught of bull’s blood thus, ac- 
cordingly, this prmce came to his end 

Cambyses proceeded from Memphis to the city of Sais, 
for the purpose of accomplishing an object he had in view 
As soon as he reached Amasis's palace, he commanded the 
corpse of the deceased to be dragged forthwith out of the 
sepulchre When this order had been executed, he gave di- 
rections that the carcass should be scourged, the hair pulled 
out, the body pierced in all parts, and insulted in every man- 
ner When they were tired of performing these operations 
(for the body, bemg embalmed, resisted, and did not give 
way”), Cambyses commanded that it should be comsumed 
by fire It must be observed, that the Persians believe fire 
to be a god it 1s therefore by no means consonant to the 
customs of either nation to burn the dead—to the Persians, 
for the reason above assigned, as they say it 1s not night a 
god should feast on a man—to the Egyptians, because they 
beheve fire to be a wild living animal, that devours whatever 
he can scize upon, and, when satiated with food, dies toge- 
ther with what he has consumed , and consequently it 1s not 
right, by any means, to give him a human body, and that 
on this account they embalm their dead, in order that, bemg 
placed underground, they should not be eaten by worms 
Therefore, mi this instance, the mjunctions of Cambyses 
were equally criminal in the eyes of both Persians and 
Egyptians. However, accordmg to the Egyptian account 
of this event, it was not Amasis that underwent this treat- 


This translation 


with one in vil 29, beicraco sivas ass 
roovres, ‘know how,’ 2 e ‘contrive, 
have a care, to be always such ’ 
hence 18 deduced a very happy mode 
of explaining this phrase, ‘If he had 
known how,’ te ‘Jt he had been 
prudent enough, not to meddle with 


imnovations,’ &c 
I have adopted without hesitation 
See Schwetg Lex Herod tn voc si- 
oractas 

8 nal ovdty Suevtiere, was hy no means 
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ment, but some other Egyptian, of the same age as Amasis, 
whom the Persians abused, fancymg they were insulting 
Amasis”, They add, that Amasis was warned, by an oracle, 
of what would happen to him after his death, and, in order 
to avert the forthcoming calamities, he deposited, close to 
the doors of the sepulchral repository, the very man that was 
scourged after his death, and gave charge to his son to de- 
posit his own body 1m the deepest recess of the vault. In my 
opinion, there 1s not the least shadow of truth in these orders 
of Amasis, or in these events connected with his sepulture 
and with the other man these things are all embellishments 
of the Egyptians” 

Subsequently to the above events, Cambyses projected 
three different campaigns against the Carthaginians, the 
Ammonians, and the Macrobian™ Ethiopians dwelling on 
the southern coast of Libya. He determined to send his 
fleet against Carthage , to despatch a portion of his infantry 
against the Ammonians, and to send first spies to the Ethi- 
opians, who were to see the table of the sun, said to be in 
Ethiopia, 1f report was true, and, besides, to reconnoitre all 
the rest these spies were to carry, as a pretext, gifts to the 
18 Ethiopian sovereign. The table of the sun 1s described as a 

ineadow stretching before the city, full of the boiled flesh of 

all sorts of quadrupeds, which are spread there by mght by 
the mdividuals that hold the civic charges in the day-time, 
whoever chooses, may come and eat. The inhabitants, it 1s 
said, affirm that the earth itself produces all these good 
things Such, therefore, 1s the description given of what 1s 
19 termed the table of the sun Cambyses ‘having resolved to 
send spies immediately, summoned from Elephantine some 
of the Ichthyophagi acquainted with the Ethiopic tongue. 
While they were fetching these persons, Cambyses issued 
orders for the fleet to sail agamst Carthage but the Phem- 
cians refused to obey, bemg bound to the Carthaginians by 
the most sacred oaths, and determined not to act so wickedly 
as to carry war against their own offsprmg*. As the Phe- 
nicians refused to join, the fleet was no longer sufficient for 
the undertakmg and, accordingly, the Carthagimans thus 
escaped thraldom at the hands of the Persians for Cam- 
byses considered 1t would be unjust to employ main force 


17 
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31 Maciobians 18 not the name of a 
nation, but an epithet given by Hero- 
dotus to that portion of the Ethiopians 


by reason of then longevity Larcher 
3° Every one knows the Cartha- 
ginians were a colony of the Phen- 
cians the endearing appellation of 
childien, waides, was given by the 
mother countiy to her colonies. 
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agaist a people who had voluntarily submitted themselves 
to the Persians, and were the main-spring on which the naval 
armament depended™* The Cyprians had also given them- 
selves up to the Persians, and joined the expedition against 
Egypt When the Ichthyophagi had arrived from Elephan- 20 
tine, Cambyses despatched them to the Ethiopians, prescri- 
bing what they were to say, and carrying gifts, consisting of 
a purple cloak, a golden neck-chain, armlets, a stone jar 
filled with myrrh, and a flask of date-wime These Ethi- 
opians, to whom Cambyses was sending, are described as 
the most gigantic and the handsomest of men their cus- 
toms, it 1s added, are totally different from those of other 
nations, and especially so far as regards the royal power , 
these people mvestmg with the sovereignty that citizen 
whom they regard as of most gigantic stature, and of 
strength commensurate to his size 

The Ichthyophag1 having reached to this nation, presented 21 
the gifts to the king, saymg as follows “ Cambyses, king of 
“ the Persians, desirousto become your friend, has sent us, with 
“« his behests to us to have an interview with you, and present 
“ you with these gifts, i the enjoyment of which he himself 
“dehghts” The Ethiopian, already mformed that spies 
were coming to him, made this reply to them “It 1s false 
“that the king of the Persians,” said the prince to them, 
“ sent you with gifts, esteeming it such an honour to have 
“me for his friend neither do you speak the truth, for you 
‘have come hither as spies upon my kingdom If your king 
“were an honest man, he would neither covet another's 
“ territory besides his own, nor would he reduce to thraldom 
“men from whom he has never received any offence Now, 
“therefore, do you give to him this bow, and say to him 
“these words ‘The Ethiopian king advises the Persian 
“ king, when the Persians can thus easily string a bow of 
“ this size, then to head his overwhelming multitudes against 
“the Macrobian Ethiopians until that time, let him thank 
“the gods they have never turned the minds of the sons of 
, “ the Ethiopians to possess themselves of any country than 
“their own’” He spoke thus, unstrung the bow, and gave it 22 
to the new-comers_ then he took up the purple cloak, asked 
what it was, and how 1t wasmade The Ichthyophagi descri- 
bing to him all the exact particulars respecting purple, and the 
mode of dyeing, theking said, ““The men are full of deceit , and 


3 That 1s to say, the Phonmicians without them, Cambyses could com- 
were not only the most considerable pass no undertaking by sea Gesnoz, 
pait of Cambyses’ fleet, but the most quoted by Larches 
skilful in tactics and wai, so that 
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full of deceits also are their garments,” Then he asked about 
the neck-chain and the armlets™ the Ichthyopagi repre- 
senting the beauty of such ornaments, the king burst into 
laughter he knew, he said, they were chains, and observed 
that the Ethiopians had stronger ones than those Next he 
inquired about the myrrh, and when informed how that omt- 
ment was manufactured, he made the same remarks as he had 
done respecting the cloak But when he came to the wine, 
and was informed how 1t was obtained, he was beyond mea- 
sure delighted with the beverage, and then asked, what was 
the chef food of the king, and what the greatest extension of 
life among the Persians The spies replied, that the king eat 
bread, and described the nature of wheat, and stated, that 
the longest duration of life prescribed to man 1s eighty 
years Whereupon the Ethiopian prince observed, he was 
not at all surprised that, livmg upon dung and muck, they 
should be so short lived, nor imdeed would they even be 
able to attain to that age, if they did not refresh their vigour 
by the use of the beverage*—pomting to the wine, and 
confessing that, m that particular, the Ethiopians were 
23 inferior to the Persians. The Ichthvophagi, in their turn, 
questioned the king on the length of life, and the diet of his 
people he told them, that most of his subjects reached their 
hundredth year, and some even exceeded that, their food 
was boiled meat, their drink milk The spies expressed 
their astonishment at the number of years, and the king, it 1s 
said, took them to a spring,in the water of which they wash 
and glisten, as if it were oil, afterwards, they smell as of 
violets The water of this spring, according to the report 
of the Ichthyophagi, 1s so little buoyant, that scarcely any 
object floats on the surface, not even wood, or things hghter 
than wood, every thing sinks to the bottom” If what 
they say concerning this water 1s true, 1t 1s probable that 
the constant use of it may contribute to their longevity” 
When they quitted the spring, the king took them to a pri- 
son for men, where all were confined in golden shackles , 
brass, with these Ethiopians, bemg the scarcest and most 
esteemed of the metals The Ichthyophag, after they had 
24 viewed the prison, visited also the table of the sun. Lastly, 
they where shewn the sepulchral repositories of the dead, 
which they describe as made of rock-erystal, in the follow- 
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ing manner After the body has been desiccated, either in 
the Egyptian or any other manner, they spread plaster 
over every part, and paint it, to umitate the original as far 
as possible, and then lay the corpse in the inside of a 
hollow crystal cylinder, great quantities of which are dug 
up in the country, of a beautiful kind = The relics contamed 
withm the cylmder are seen through the crystal they 
eject no bad smell, and have nothing forbidding about them 
thus the whole body 1s visible in each part® During twelve 
months, the relations keep, generally, the body by them in 
their houses, presenting to it the firstlings of all, and offermg 
sacrifice. After that time, they bring out the mummy, and 
place it somewhere about the town 
The spies having examined all the above things, returned 25 

from whence they came they made their report, and Cam- 
byses, fired with anger®, instantly commenced his campaign 
against the Ethiopians, without announcing any previous 
orders for preparing provisions, or once giving 1t a thought 
that he was about to take his army to the extremities of the 
world, but, as if mad and unsound of mind*, began his 
march, as soon as he had heard what the Ichthyophagi had 
to say The Hellenes present were ordered to remain where 
they were. the whole land army“! he took with him When 
he came with his forces to Thebes, he set apart about fifty 
thousand men, and gave them his commands, to enthral the 
Ammonians, and set fire to the temple of Jupiter, then, at 
the head of the rest of the army, he set out for Ethiopia 
But before the troops had proceeded one fifth of the way, all 
the provisions they had brought with them were consumed”, 
the sumpter-beasts then became food, but the supply was 
soon exhausted If, therefore, Cambyses, when he saw this, 
had vouchsafed to alter his mind, and led back the army, he 
would have proved himself, even after committing this first 
error, to be a man of sense the Persian king, on the con- 
trary, paid no attention to this, he pursued his march on- 
wards The men, so long as they could find any thing 
growing upon the ground, lived on roots and vegetables, 


38 Literally, ‘the column has every 
part visible, as well as the body ” 
that 1s to say, the case was not put 
up against a wall lke the Egyptian 
mummies, 11 86 of which latter the 
foie part was consequently all that 
could be seen Schwerg 
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but when they entered upon the desert sands, some of them 
had recourse to a horrid expedient they drew lots, ten by 
ten, and eat the flesh of one Cambyses being made ac- 
quainted with this, and horror-stricken by these mstances of 
cannibalism, gave up the expedition agaist the Ethiopians, 
marched back on his steps, and came to Thebes, having lost 
great numbers of his men From Thebes he descended 
down to Memphis, and gave permission to the Hellenes to 
sail away. Such was the success® of the Ethiopian cam- 

26 paign Those who had been despatched on the Ammonian 
expedition, departed from Thebes, and proceeded on ther 
march, accompanied by guides_ there 1s no doubt that they 
reached the city of Oasis, inhabited by Samians, said to be- 
long to the /¥schrionian tribe, and seven days distance 
from Thebes, across the sands This place is called by us 
the Isle of the Blessed. Accounts are given therefore of 
the arrival of the Persians so far, but from this spot nobody 
knows what became of them, nor did the Ammonians, or any 
other people, hear of them for they never reached Ammon, 
neither did they return back The followmg particulars, 
however, are stated in addition by the Ammonians ,—that 
when the Persians were on their march from the Oasis to 
their country through the desert, and had reached about 
halfway between themselves and the Oasis, just as they 
were at breakfast, a furious and powerful south-wind arose, 
bringing mountains of sand, which spread over the army, 
and thus made it disappear The Ammonians relate, there- 
fore, that such was the fate of this army. 

27 On the arrival of Cambyses back to Memphis, Apis, 
called by the Hellenes Epaphus, appeared to the Egyptians 
in consequence of this manifestation, the Egyptians forth- 
with donned their best cloaks, and addressed themselves 
to festive enjoyments Cambyses observed what the Egyp- 
tians were about, and, convinced that they were making 
these rejoicmgs in exultation of his ill success, summoned 
into his presence the magistrates of Memphis when they 
appeared before him, he put these questions. “ Wherefore 
“the Egyptians had not done these thimgs on his first visit 
“at Memphis, but had waited till he now come, having lost 
“a great number of his troops?” They explamed to him, 
that a god had appeared to them, who was wont to manifest 
himself only at long intervals of time, that when this hap- 
pened, all the Egyptians rejoiced and celebrated a feast 


43 atew txonts ‘‘adeocessit infelici- used to signify a calamity, without the 
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Cambyses having heard this answer, said they were lars, 


and as liars sentenced them to death After the execution 28 


of the above persons, he next called before him the priests, 
who gave the same explanation Cambyses said he would 
soon find out whether so familiar a god had come to the 
Egyptians “ having thus spoken, he ordered the priests to 
bring Apis before him, and they went away, to fetch him — 
This Apis, or Epaphus, 1s a steer, born from a heifer, which 
is never more allowed to have young The Egyptians 
assert, that the moon descends from the sky on the heifer, 
and that from thence Apis is produced This steer, bearing 
the name of Apis, has the following marks _ he 1s black, but 
carries a square white spot on his forehead on his back 
is figured an eagle, im the tail the hairs are double, on the 


tongue 1s a chaffer.— When the priests had brought Apis to 29 


Cambyses, that prince, as if distraught m mind, drew his 
dagger, and aimed at the belly of Apis, but wounded him mn 
the thigh , then, bursting mto laughter, addressed the priests 
“O you stupid fools! are gods such as this, of flesh and 
“blood, and sensible to steel? A god this, worthy indeed of 
‘the Egyptians! At all events, however, you shall not get 
“ off unpunished®, for making sport of me” Having so 
spoken, he ordered the executioners to flog the priests 
soundly, and to put to death all the other Egyptians they 
caught feasting Accordingly, the feast of the Egyptians 
was put an end to, the priests were punished, and Apis, 
wounded in the tlugh, lay pming m the temple _ he died soon 
after of his wound, and was entombed by the priests, un- 
known to Cambyses 

But Cambyses, according to the account of the Egyptians, 
forthwith became raving mad in consequence of this crime , 
although even previously he had not his right senses And 
his first misdeed was committed upon his brother Smerdis, 
born of the same father and mother as himself he sent this 
prince back from Egypt mto Persia from jealousy, because 
he was the only Persian who could string, within two 
fingers’ breadth, the bow brought from the Ethiopian king 
by the Ichthyophagi, a feat which none of the other Persians 
could perform. After the departure of Smerdis for Persia, 
Cambyses had the following dream im his sleep He fancied 
a messenger came to him from Persia, announcing that 
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Smerdis was sitting on the royal throne, and touched with 
his head the sky In consequence of this, dreading that his 
brother might kill nm, and become king, he despatched 
Prexaspes into Persia, his most faithful servant among the 
Persians, with orders to make away withSmerdis Prexaspes, 
accordingly, went up to Susa, and put Smerdis to death, 
taking, as some say, the prince out to a hunting-party “; 
or, as others relate, conducting him down to the sea-side, 
31 where he drowned him_ The above, therefore, was the be- 
ginning of the evil deeds of Cambyses His wickedness was 
next directed against his sister, who had followed him into 
Egypt, and to whom he was united in marriage, although 
she was his sister by his father as well as his mother. The 
manner in which he contrived to form this connexion was as 
follows , for hitherto the Persians had strictly refrained from 
all intermarriages of brothers and sisters Cambyses be- 
came enamoured of one of his own sisters having after- 
wards determined to espouse her, and aware that such a pre- 
cedent was contrary to custom, he called together the royal 
judges, and inquired of them whether there was a law 
authorismg any one who wished to marry his sister. The 
royal judges are Persians, appointed for hfe, or till such time 
as they be convicted of ijustice these individuals pro- 
nounce judgment to the Persians, and are the expounders of 
the laws of their forefathers to them all matters are re- 
ferred When questioned, accordingly, by Cambyses, they 
consulted, in their answer to him, both justice and their own 
safety they declared, they knew of no law that advised a 
brother to marry his sister , but that they had found, indeed, 
another one, saying it 1s permitted to the Persian king to 
act im every thing as he chooses Thus they evaded an 
abrogation of the law, from the fear of Cambyses , and, in 
order they might not bring destruction to themselves by 
maintaining that law, found for their purpose another m 
support of the king’s wish to marry his sisters Then, in 
consequence of this decision, Cambyses married the object 
of his love not long after, he took as a wife another sister 
The younger of these, who had accompanied him into Egypt, 
32 was, accordingly, the victim of his fury As in the case of 
Smerdis, two accounts are given of the death of this princess 
The Hellenes say, that Cambyses placed the whelp of a lion 
to fight with that of a dog, and this lady was a spectator of 
the combat The puppy bemg beaten by the young hon, 
his brother puppy broke the chain, and rushed to his assist- 
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ance the young dogs, now two against one, soon over- 
powered the lion's whelp At this sight, Cambyses was 
een pleased, but the lady, sitting by his side, shed tears 

ambyses observed her tears, and asked why she wept Her 
answer was, that she cried at seeing the puppy come to the 
assistance of his brother, bemg thereby put in mind of 
Smerdis, who she knew would have no avenger For thus 
remark, Cambyses accordingly, as the Hellenes state, mur- 
dered his sister But the Egyptians, on the other hand, 
affirm, that they were sitting at table, when the lady took up 
a lettuce, pulled off the outside leaves, and asked her husband 
whether the lettuce was more beautiful when stripped, or 
when accompanied with all its foliage On Cambyses an- 
swering, when with its leaves—she retorted, ‘‘ Then, indeed, 
“you have done what I did to this lettuce, m your treat- 
“ment of Cyrus's family” This enraged the king, who 
kicked her, although she was with child, in consequence of 
which, she miscarried, and died 

Such were the excesses committed by Cambyses on his 
own family, in this state of madness, whether that madness 
had its origin in the insult to Apis, or any other cause 
among the many calamities that visit mankmd for it 1s 
said, that Cambyses was from his birth afflicted with fits, or 
what some people call the sacred disease“’ 1f such was the 
case, therefore, 1t was unlikely that the body being oppressed 
with such a grievous disorder, the mind should remain un- 
injured“ The following are instances of his mad phrensy, 
shewn towards the rest of the Persians It 1s related, that 
he once addressed Prexaspes, whom he esteemed highly ,— 
the office of this person was to present all messages, and his 
son was cupbearer to Cambyses, no inconsiderable dignity , 
—he addressed, it 1s said, this officer thus’ “ Tell me, Prexa- 
“spes, what 1s the opmion the Persians have of me? 
“ What are the discourses they hold about me?” ‘“ Sove- 
“reign lord,” replied Prexaspes, “1m every respect they 
“extol you highly, excepting, as they say, your too great 
“fondness for wine” Thus Prexaspes spoke concerning 
the Persians , but Cambyses went into a passion, and said 
“ Well, the Persians say, do they, that I lose my senses 
“through my passion for wine? surely, then, their former 


47 The Greek 18 neydéan vooos, which piydéan Larcher —If we adopt Lar- 
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“ praise was false” For, previously to this, Cambyses had 
asked the Persians who sat in his council, and Croesus, what 
sort of a man they thought him to be, m comparison with 
his father Cyrus. The Persians answered, that he was 
superior to his father, as he possessed not only the whole 
of the dominions of Cyrus, but had increased them by the 
addition of Egypt and the empire of the sea Croesus, who 
was present, and disapproved this decision®, addressed Cam- 
byses in these words “Son of Cyrus,” he said, “im my 
“opinion you are not equal to your father, for you have 
“not yet a son, like him that he left.” Cambyses was 
pleased at this observation, and approved highly of Creesus’s 
decision Recollecting, therefore, what was then said, he 
spoke thus in his anger to Prexaspes “ Behold now your- 
“self, whether the Persians speak the truth, or whether they 
“ themselves do not act as if reft of their senses, when they 
“hold such language! for if I shoot at your son that stands 
“ yonder in the porch, and hit him just m the heart, that 
“will shew that the Persians talk nonsense 1f, however, I 
“miss my mark, that will prove the Persians to be right, 
“and me to be out of my senses” He spoke, and, bending 
the bow, shot the youth, who instantly fell Cambyses or- 
dered the body to be opened, and the wound examined, and 
when the shaft was found stickmg in the heart, he said to 
the father of the boy, laughing, and seeming highly grati- 
fied “ Prexaspes, you must at present be convinced that it 
“is not I that am distraught, but the Persians themselves 
“that areso pray, tell me now, did you ever see mortal man 
“ take such good aim” °” Prexaspes, who saw the prince was 
mad, and feared for his own safety, said “Sovereign lord, 
“Ido not thmk the god himself could take so steady an 
“aim” Such wasthe crime he then committed at another 
time he seized twelve Persians of the first rank”, without 
aa righteous cause, and buried them up to the neck” 

he king acting in the above manner, Creesus, the Lydian 
prince, thought it his duty to advise him in the following 
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5° ixicxora 18 a neuter plural, taken 
adverbially for srwxérws baicxosos 
jseres 18 an arrow that hits the mark, 
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mark, whether it 1s hit or not — 
Larcher 
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discourse “Sire, 1 earnestly beseech you, not to commit 
‘ yourself entirely to passion and the warmth of youth, but 
“restrain and govern yourself Foresight and prudence 
“are valuable and wise qualities” | Whereas you put to 
“ death your own fellow-citizens, seizing them for no just 
“cause you even slay children If you continue to act 
“in this manner, beware lest the Persians rise up against 
“you Your father Cyrus enjomed me expressly to ad- 
“vise you, and to suggest whatever I might think expe- 
“dient” These observations evidently proceeded from a 
spirit of benevolence, but Cambyses gave the following 
answer “ Do you, also, dare to give counsel to me, you, 
“who so wisely managed your own country, and gave 
“such excellent advice to Cyrus, exhorting him to cross the 
“ Araxes, and march against the Massagete, although they 
“ were willing to cross over themselves into our territory ? 
“You have ruined yourself by your bad government of 
“your own country you have ruimed Cyrus, who listened 
“to your advice™ but you shall pay for it, as I have long 
‘been wishing to find a pretext to lay hands on you” So 
saying, he took up lus bow, and prepared to aim an arrow 
at the Lydian prince but Croesus escaped, and ran out 
Cambyses, disappomted in his intention to shoot him with 
his own bow, ordered the attendants to lay hold of him, and 
put him to death the attendants, however, aware of the 
king’s humour, concealed Croesus, with a view, in case of 
Cambyses repenting of what he had done, and mquiring for 
Croesus again, to shew him, and thereby get a reward for 
saving his life im case the king did not repent, or regret 
his loss, they might even then put im to death No long 
time elapsed before Cambyses did, in fact, express his regret 
for Croesus the attendants seemg this, announced to him 
that the Lydian prince was still alive Cambyses observed , 
“that he was much gratified to find he survived, but that 
“he would shew no mercy” to those who disobeyed his or- 
“ders, and would have them put to death.” im fact, he 
did so 

Many other instances of the king’s phrensy, shewn in his 
behaviour to the Persians and their allies, occurred during 
his stay at Memphis He broke open the ancient repositories 
of the dead, and examined the dead bodies He went even to 
Vulcan's temple, and derided the sacred image” for the 
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umage of Vulcan 1s exactly similar to the Phoenician Pataics, 
which the Phenicians carry at the prows of their triremes 
for the information of those who have never seen this figure, 
I may say, 1t 1s the semblance of a dwarf Cambyses also 
entered the temple of the Cabeir1, which is unlawful to all, 
excepting the priest alone he consumed by fire the images, 
after insulting and deridmg them in various ways. These 
images are hke that of Vulcan”, of whom the Cabein are 

38 said to be the children I am clearly of opinion, there- 
fore, that Cambyses was in every respect raving mad”, for 
otherwise he would never have thouzht of msulting and de- 
une religious things and general customs” Indeed, were 
an offer made to all mankind to select the best of all laws 
and customs, after considering those of every country, each 
would prefer those of his own, so fully convinced 1s every 
one of the excellence of his country’s usages consequently, 
it is out of the question that any but a lunatic would ever 
hold such things in derision That all have the same senti- 
ments in respect of national practices, 1s a fact that may be 
established by abundant proofs, the followmg im particular 
Daruus, at the beginning of his reign, called mto his presence 
the Hellenes resident m his vicinity, and inquired, “ at what 
“ price they would resolve to eat the flesh of their deceased 
“fathers ” they all declared, they would not do so for any 
compensation whatever. Darius afterwards sent for some 
Indians called Callatiea, who feast on the dead bodies of 
their parents, and, in the presence of the Hellenes, mquired 
of them, “ at what price they would adopt the practice of 
consuming by fire their deceased fathers “ the Indians 
expressed their horror by loud exclamations, and implored 
the king to use more seemly language Such 1s the general 
persuasion” and, in my opinion, Pindar the poet says justly, 
“ Custom 1s the king of all” 
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58 The reader who, after perusing 
the nine books of Herodotus, closes 
the volume, and finds that he remem- 
bers but this one chapter, will surely 
not deem his time il spent The 
Historian gives here a wholesome les- 
son, which, sooner or later, all men 
learn from a master far more severe 
than our honest author, I mean, from 
the world, whose instructions are 
often purchased at the expense of 
character and fortune ‘‘ These,” 
says Mayor Rennel, contrasting the 
character of a true lover of liberty 
with that of the demagogic scoun- 


drels of the French Revolution, in a 
strain highly characteristic of the 
English gentleman, “ are the senti- 
ments of a republican, who, 1n order 
to enjoy a greater degree of civil 
liberty, quitted his native city, Hali- 
carnassus, when its system of laws 
was violated by the tyrant Lygda- 
mis ” 
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I think, relates to ws 2 ciew vevopelecos 
Te sei rods vouous, & little higher up , 
being one of those repetitions so com- 
mon 1n Herodotus, and most ancient 
writers Larcher translates “ tant 
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At the time of Cambyses’ expedition against Egypt, the 39 
Lacedemonians were likewise engaged mm a war against 
Samos, and Polycrates son of Ajax, who had risen up and 
taken possession of thatisland At the beginning, he had 
separated the state into three portions, and divided 1t with 
his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson subsequently, he put 
to death the former, and drove away the younger brother 
Syloson, so that he came into sole possession of all Samos. 
Having thus established his power, he framed a contract of 
friendship with Amasis, the king of Egypt, sending gifts to 
that sovereign, and receiving others in return In a short 
time, the power of Polycrates increased all at once, and be- 
came renowned" over Ionia and the rest of Hellas for 
wherever he directed his forces, every thing succeeded hap- 
pily to him He was in possession of one hundred pente- 
conters, and had athousand archers He attacked and rifled® 
every one without distinction, alleging, that the restoration 
of what he took away, gave a greater gratification to those 
who had been plundered, than if he had not taken it away 
at first He became, accordingly, master of several islands, 
and of many continental towns among others, he de- 
feated, and took prisoners, in an engagement, the Lesbians 
who were coming with all their forces to the succour of the 
Milesians these Lesbian prisoners, loaded with shackles, 
dug out the moat that surrounds the walls of Samos Ama- 40 
sis was well aware of the extraordinary good fortune of 
Polycrates, but 1t was a subject of uneasiness to him As 
his prosperity continued to increase, the king of Egypt made 
the followmg communication, by letter, which he sent off to 
Samos —“ Amasis to Polycrates says tlis It 1s sweet to 
“ hear of the prosperity of a friend and ally, but, convinced 
‘as Iam of the divine jealousy™, I feel little gratified by 


la coutume a de force ,”” and Schweig 
“ ita igitur hac constituta sunt ”’ 


those sublime ideas of the divinity 
for which we are indebted to the 1m- 
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xr rA “and hts power was cele- 
brated,” &c 
62 See note 197,1n p 46 
wo Ssioy - = = sori Pbovegay This 


passage, and a similar one in the dis- 
course of Solon to Croesus, 1 32, have 
been the subject of much disquisition, 
as 1¢ would seem, at first sight, that 
Herodotus attributes to the divinity 
one of the worst passions of human 
nature, Imean,envy and, indeed, 
Plutarch accuses the Historian of so 
doing, in direct terms We must not 
expect to find among the ethnicks 


vol I 


mediate 1evelations of the Almighty 
I cannot, however, but be of the op1- 
nion of Larcher, that by @éovegos He- 
rodotus means the hostility of the di- 
vinity against that pride so often 
engendeied by success 1n the human 
heart, and not the regret which too 
many men feel at the prosperity of 
their fellow-creatures The epithet 
‘¢ jealous ” 18 not of unusual applica- 
tion to the Almighty in the Serip- 
tures, where the sense of the word 
1s known to every reader Exod x 
See Schwerg Lex Herod voc pbovsgos 
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“your great good-fortune : I would fain myself, and such 
“as I cherish, should be at one time exalted by prosperity, 
“and at another time humbled by disappoimtment, and 
“ thus have life chequered by the alternation of success and 
“ failure, rather than prosper in every occasion for never 
“have I heard of an individual, constantly successful, that 
“did not come to a most miserable end _Listen, therefore, 
“to the advice I now offer you, apply this palliative to 
“your good-fortune > Consider well, and decide on some- 
“ thing that you hold to be of the greatest worth, and the 
“oss of which would most bitterly pain your soul, cast it 
“away far from you, so that 1t may no more be seen of 
“man and if, after this, good fortune and bad do not in 
“turn befal you, have recourse to the remedy I have pro- 
41“ posed” Polycrates read over this communication, and 
having debated carefully m his own mind, how he should 
exactly follow the advice of Amasis, considered which of his 
rare treasures would, by 1ts loss, inflict the greatest sorrow 
on his soul after due consideration, he decided upon this. 
He had a seal which he wore, set in gold, 1t was an emerald 
stone, the work of a Samian, Theodorus son of Telecles 
he resolved, therefore, to cast away this jewel, and for that 
purpose equipped a penteconter, on which he embarked, 
and gave orders for the ship to stand out for deep water 
Having reached to a considerable distance from land, he 
took off his ring from his finger, and cast 1t into the deep, 
before the eyes of all on board, and then sailed back again 
when returned to his palace, he assumed the demeanour of 
42 one stricken with great misfortuae Five or six days after 
this, a fisherman, having caught a fine large fish, bethought 
himself that 1t would be a present worthy of Polycrates he 
accordingly went with the fish to the palace-gates, and 
made known his wish to be admitted into the presence of 
Poly crates. His request was granted“ he presented the 
fish, and said ‘Sire, 1] have caught this fish, but did not 
“ think 1t mght to take it to market Although I ama poor 
“ labouring man, that earns his bread by his hands, I said to 
“myself, it 18 worthy of Polycrates and his empire, and 
“ therefore I have brought it for your acceptance” Poly- 
crates, pleased with the man’s address, answered “ You have 
‘‘ gratified me much, and I am doubly obliged to you®, 


61 vwercavres ds of rcurev, “cum hoc sense, without the general addition 
e1 successisset,” 1 @ having succeeded of survyiws Larcher, Schweig Lex 
in obtaining what he asked The Herod , Wesseltng Not 
verbs yweiuy, and the compound wee © Lit “ and the favour 1s double, 
xeeiur, are frequently taken in this both of the address and the gift ” 
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“for your compliment and your present I invite you to 
“supper” The fisherman, considering this a very great 
honour, went home and the servants proceeding to cut up 
the fish, found in its belly Polycrates’' rmg As soon as 
they descried the precious jewel, they took it out, and forth- 
with, full of exultation, carried it to Polycrates, and gave 
him the rmg, explainmg in what manner they had found it 
This event seemed to Polycrates fraught with something 
divine® he described 1n writing all the particulars of what 
he had done, mentioned what was the result, and sent off 
the letter to Egypt™ Amasis read over the letter that came 43 
from Polycrates, and felt persuaded that 1t 1s quite impos- 
sible for a man to save a man from his fate, and that, with- 
out doubt, Polycrates, constantly so fortunate, would not 
come to an happy end, for he even found agam the very 
things that he cast away He therefore despatched a herald 
to Samos, to renounce his compact of alhance His motive 
for acting 1n this manner was, in order that, in case of any 
dire misfortune fallmg upon Polycrates, he should not him- 
self be afflicted with pain at heart m consequence of lus 
friendly connexion 

It was against this Polycrates, so successful in all things, 44 
that the Lacedemonians were now waging war, at the soli- 
citation of a party of the Samuans, who, subsequently to 
these events, founded Cydonia in Crete  Polycrates had 
sent to Cambyses, who was at that time collecting forces for 
the Egyptian campaign, and requested that prince to send 
to him at Samos, and ask for men™ Canibyses, on this in- 
telligence, eagerly grasped the offer, and asked Polycrates 
to send a naval armament to join in the expedition against 
Ixgypt Polycrates, therefore, selected such of the citizens 
as he most suspected of an intention to rebel, put them on 
board of forty triremes, and despatched them, enjoming 
Cambyses, at the same time, never to send them back again 
According to some accounts, the Samuans, thus despatched 45 
by Polycrates, never came to Egypt, but, after reaching the 
Carpathian sea, held council among themselves, and re- 
solved to proceed no longer in their voyage other accounts 
represent them as having arrived in Egypt, and, fiuding 
themselves watched there”, taking to flight, then directing 
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their course towards Samos. It 1s further stated, that Po- 
lycrates went out to meet them with his fleet, and gave 
them battle. the returning party conquered, and made a 
descent upon the island, where, in a land engagement, they 
were repulsed, and so made away for Lacedazmon. There are 
some persons who assert that these Samians, on their 
return from Egypt, vanquished Polycrates but this state- 
ment appears to me incorrect, for there would have been no 
necessity for their application to the Lacedemomians, if they 
had been sufficient of themselves to get the upper hand of 
Polycrates” Besides, reason will not admit, that a sove- 
reign, whose paid auxiliaries and native archers were so 
plentiful, should have been worsted by such an insigmificant 
band as these Samians, returning from Egypt, constituted 
Moreover, Polycrates had collected the children and wives of 
the citizens under his domunon, m the naval storehouses, 
and held himself prepared, in case of any treachery on the 
part of his subjects, or tampering with the returning party, 
to set fire to the storehouses”, and consume all the inmates. 
46 When these Samians, repulsed by Polycrates, arrived at 
Sparta, they stood before the magistrates, and made a long 
speech, exposing, m prolx words, their requests At this 
first mterview, the Spartans answered, that they had forgot- 
ten the commencement, and did not understand the con- 
clusion Afterwards, in a second interview, the Samians 
brought a leather-bag”, and said not one word more than 
this “The bag wants flour” The Spartans observed, that 
these words were superfluous, the bag was enough”, but 
47 resolved to give them assistance When the Lacedemonians 
had made the necessary preparations, they set out for 
Samos The motive, according to the Samians, was to re- 
pay them for their former services in assisting the Lacede- 


e “to do something superfluous and 


useless ’? hence this phrase admits 
of two meanings, the first 15 that 


Waeicrnes, IM the preterite and 
2d aorist, sigmfies, ‘Iam subdued,’ 
‘Tam compelled to yield ’ seein 13 


In the middle voice, this verb 1s 
taken actively, and signihes, ‘I sub- 
due,’ *I compel to suiiende: ” ex- 
cept in the first future, where it 18 
taken in a passive sense, as 1n 111-155 
Larcher 

‘1 Matt 400, f 

72 Suaanes 1s, properly, a ‘ leathern 
sack " Hesychius explains it by 
wonos deeuarives tis also explained 
tn Glossts MSS “vas ad ferendum 
panem ex corio, quod milites ferunt ” 
Larcher 

3 wigiseydtoue: signifies, hterally, 


given by Schneider, in his Gr and 
Geim Lexicon, ‘that they had 
done something supe: fluous with the 
bag, imasmuch as they shewed It, 
while it was sufficient to mention 1t, 
{mit dem Sacke hatten sie etwas 
Ueberflussiges gethan, dass sie ihn 
gezeit hatten’’], the second 1s, “ that 
they had done too much,” t e “ had 
been too garrulous m using words 
at all it would have been sufhcient 
to shew the empty bag” Schweg 
Lex Herod , Schneid Gr Germ Ler 
VOC wigiteryagomas 
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monians with some ships, in their contest with the people of 
Messene. but, according to the account of the Lacedemo- 
nians themselves, 1t was not so much to furnish the assist- 
ance craved by these Samians, as to gratify a desire of re- 
venge for the robbery of the wine-bowl which they were 
sending to Creesus, and that of the corselet sent to them as a 
present by Amasis, king of Egypt, the year before the 
plunder of the wme-bowl This corselet was made of linen, 
and decorated with abundance of mwoven figures of ani- 
mals, in gold and vegetable wool” Every thread of this 
corselet richly deserves our admiration, for, although of 
very delicate texture, each consists of three hundred and 
sixty twimes, all of which are distinct such another corselet 
is that dedicated by Amasis to Mmerva at Lindus 

The Corinthians hkewise eagerly abetted the expedition 48 
against Samos, for they had been insulted by the Samians 
in the generation preceding this war, and about the same 
time that the wine-bow] was taken by violence” Periander, 
the son of Cypselus, sent three hundred of the sons of the 
chief men of Corcyra to Sardis, where they were to be emas- 
culated The persons chaiged with conveying the boys 
touched at Samos the inhabitants, having an inkling of the 
purpose for which the children were conveyed to Sardis, first 
tutored them how to embrace the temple of Diana, and then 
forbade that any person should tear the supphants from the 
temple As the Corinthians refused all food to the children, 
the Samians mstituted a feast, which they stil celebrate in 
the same manner At mghtfall, during the whole time the 
children stayed as suppliants, they instituted choirs of virgins 
and young boys, enactmg, that they should carry baked 
cakes of sesame and honey, in order that the Corcyrean 
children might lay hold of them for food This contmued 
until the Corinthians, appomted to superintend the lads, took 
ther departure”, and then the Samians conveyed the child- 
ren back to Corcyra If, therefore, after the decease of 49 
Periander, friendship had existed between the Corinthians 
and the Corcyrzans, the former would not, for the above 
cause, have taken any part in the expedition against Samos 
the fact 1s, that, ever since the foundation of Corcyra, the 
Corinthians and the colonists have constantly been at va- 
rlance on this account, therefore, the Corinthians still pre- 
served the remembrance of the insult they had received at 
the hands of the Samians_ Periander selected the sons of 
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the first families of Corcyra, and sent them to Sardis to be 
castrated, in revenge of an insult previously offered to him 
50 by the colomsts. For after Periander had killed his consort 
Melissa, another calamity was added to the first he had 
two sons by Melissa, of the respective ages of seventeen and 
eighteen years Their maternal grandfather, Proces, the 
usurper of Epidaurus, sent for his two grandsons on a visit, 
feeling naturally an affection for the offspring of his daugh- 
ter and when he sent back the youths, and bade them fare- 
well, said, “ My sons, do you know who murdered your 
mother?” The elder boy took no notice of this speech , but 
the younger, whose name was Lyccphron, was so stricken 
with grief at having heard this, that on his arrival at Corinth, 
knowing his father to have been the murderer of his mother, 
he would not speak to him, nor enter into conversation with 
him, nor would he return any answer, when questioned by 
him At last Periander, setting himself agamst the boy, 
51 turned him out of doors Having expelled the younger 
son, he questioned the elder about what his maternal grand- 
father might have conversed with him The youth descmbed 
to him how affectionately he had received them as to the 
very words that Procles pronounced when he sent them 
away, he had not taken notice what they were, and could 
not call them to mind ~~ Periander observed, that 1t was 1m- 
possible that he should not have given them some advice, 
and continued to examine his son, till, at last, the young man 
recovered his memory, and mentioned the above observa- 
tion of Procles Periander having considered the subject, 
and determined no longer to shew any indulgence to his 
younger son, sent people round to the persons at whose 
houses his runaway son ate, and forbade them any longer to 
receive him under their roofs The youth,when turned away by 
one, sought refuge et another’s house, but was soon obliged 
to leave that also,im consequence of Periander threaten- 
ing the receivers, and insisting upon their turning him 
away, and thus the banished son went” from the house of 
one to that of another and the proprietors, although mm fear, 
52 still opened their doors to Periander’s son At last, Perian- 
der proclaimed, that whoever received him into their houses, 
or spoke to him, should pay a holy fine to Apollo, the 
amount of which was specified In consequence of this pro- 
clamation, no person would speak to Lycophron, every one 
refused him admittance into their houses besides, Lycophron 
himself did not offer any resistance to huis father’s pi ohibi- 
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tion, but began to haunt continually the porticoes. Four 
days after this, Periander, seerng him reduced to misery, 
unwashed” and unfed, took pity on him, his anger re- 
laxed , he approached him, and said: “ My son, which would 
‘‘ you choose for yourself, your present mode of life, or the 
“ supreme power and luxuries which I now enjoy—and the 
“ same are yours, if you but respect your father? Although 
“my own son, and the king of wealthy Cormth, you have 
“chosen a vagrant's life, resisting, and treating 1 anger, 
“him to whom you ought to behave thus the least ofall If 
“any misfortune has occurred m the family”, and pro- 
“duced suspicions agaist me in your mind, know, that this 
“ calamity has recoiled on myself, and I bear all the burthen, 
“ being the perpetrator of the deed” Now that you have 
“ learnt how much better 1t 1s be envied than pitied, and 
‘‘know what it 1s to evince anger against parents, and 
“ parents endowed with power, come back home” By such 
language, Periander endeavoured to win the affection of his 
son, but the youth made no reply, and merely observed, 
that his father owed a fine to Apollo, for having spoken to 
him _ Periander, seeing the youth's distemper was obstinate 
and incurable, equipped a ship, and sent him away to Cor- 
cyra, out of his sight Having so done, Periander marched 
against his father-m-law, Procles, as the chief author of his 
present misfortunes he captured Epidaurus, and made a 
prisoner of Procles In the course of time, Periander, 
stricken in years, feelmg himself no longer competent to 
superintend affairs and conduct the government, sent to 
Corcyra, and invited Lycophron to assume the power , for he 
could discern nothing but stupidity m Ins eldest son” 

Lycophron, however, did not even vouchsafe an answer to 
the bearer of the message. But Periander, who tenderly 
loved the young man, sent a second message by his daughter, 


78 The Greek expression adrcusines 
means, that ‘he had not bathed’ Be. 
fore the use of linen, frequent bathing 
was as necessary for health as for 
cleanliness, more particularly in hot 
climates Larcher 
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the sister of Lycophron, fancying that he might be more 
effectually persuaded by her. On her arrival at Corcyra, 
she spoke to her brother thus ‘“ Brother, would you have 
“the supreme power fall into other hands, and suffer your 
“father’s property” to be squandered away, rather thau 
“ come and take possession of 1t yourself? Return home, 
“ cease to punish yourself obstinacy 1s but a sorry tenure 
“seek not to cure evil by evil Many place nnidness before 
“mightiness many, consulting a mother’s rights, have cast 
“away the rights they claimed at a father’s hands The 
“usurper’s power 18 a slippery holding the suitors for it 
“are many our father is now old give not to strangers 
“what 1s your own” Tutored by her father, the damsel 
used every persuasive art, but the brother would give no 
answer, but this “ that he never would return to Cormth, 
so long as Ins father survived” The lady reported all 
to her father, and Periander sent a third message by a 
herald, sigmfying his mtention to go himself to Corcyra, and 
exhorting his son to come to Corinth, and succeed to the 
throne. The son consented to these terms the father pre- 
pared to sail for Corcyra, the son for Corinth But the 
Corcyreans, informed of this arrangement, put the youth 
to death, in order to preclude the fathe:’s commg to their 
island. These were the reasons that moved Periander to 
wreak vengeance on the people of Corcyra 

54 The Lacedamomians, on their arrival at Samos with a 
powerful force, laid siege to the town, and attacking the 
walls, left in their rear the tower situated on the sea-side, 
near the suburb Afterwards, Polycrates himself, with a 
strong party, fell upon the besiegers, who were driven 
back at the same time, the auxiliaries, together with crowds 
of the Samians themselves, poured down, from the upper 
tower erected on the declivity of the mountain, upon the 
Lacedemonians, and, after engagmg the enemies a short 
time, put them to flight the conquerors pursued the fugi- 

55 tives, and killed great numbers. If the rest of the Lace- 
dzemomians had behaved on this day with the same gallantry 
as Archias and Lycopas, Samos would have been taken for 
those two heroes, all alone, rushing into the city with the 
Samian fugitives, and shut out from all retreat, fell within 
the town itself of the Samians I myself once met, at 
Pitane, with another Archias, the third descendant of the 
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above-mentioned warrior”, son of Samius, and grandson of 
Archias, he belonged to that canton. He respected the 
Samians more than any other strangers, both because his 
father received the name of Samuus, and was the son of the 
Archias who displayed such valour at Samos, where he pe- 
rished , and because, as he said, his grandfather was buried 
by the Samians at the public expense The Lacedemonians, 
after spending forty days m besieging Samos, saw that 
matters were none the forwarder”, and returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus Asarather silly tale runs, Polycrates 1s said to 
have struck a great quantity of the country coin in lead. 
this com he had gilt, and gave to the Spartans”, who ac- 
cepted it as a bribe to depart —This was the first warlike 
expedition undertaken by the Lacedzemonian Doi1ans into 
Asia 
Those of the Samians who had kindled the war against Po- 
lycrates sailed away to Siphnos, when the Lacedemonians 
shewed an intention to forsake them The affairs of the 
Siphnians about this time were in the most flourishing 
state they were the richest of the islanders, having 1n their 
island, mines of gold and silver, so productive, that out of 
the tithe of the com accruing from them a treasury 1s dedi- 
cated at Delphi, comparable to the richest They divided 
among themselves, every year, the product of these mines” 
While they were erecting this treasury, they consulted the 
shrine, whether such riches would stay by them a long 
tme” The Pythia replied. 
* When the Siphnian Prytaneum will be white, and the public 
** square white too, then will you stand in need of an intelligent 
“man to defend you from a wooden ambush” and a crimson 
‘© herald ” 
But at that time the Prytaneum and public square were 
made of Parian marble. The Samians, however, were 
unable to expound this oracle, neither at the time it was 
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86 The Siphnians, as La:cher ob- 
serves, became, in the sequel of time, 


as miserable as they had been opu- 
lent, affording another instance, 
that the monopoly of the precious 
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downfal of nations 
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pronounced, nor even after the commng of the Samians. As 
soon as the Samians reached Siphnos, they sent up to the 
city one of their vessels, with ambassadors on board now, 
of yore, all ships were painted with red lead, and that was 
what the Pythia meant, when she declared, the Siphmans 
ought to guard against a wooden ambush and crimson herald. 
The ambassadors having arrived, requested the Siphnians to 
give them ten talents” On their refusal to advance such a 
sum, the Samians began to plunder their lands _ the citizens, 
informed of this, immediately sallied forth to repel the ene- 
mies, they engaged 1n battle, and were beaten Many of them 
were cut off, in their retreat to the city, by the Samuans, 
59 who, after this, extorted one hundred talents These Samians 
purchased, with their money, from the people of Hermione, 
the island of Hydrea, on the Peloponnesian shore, and 
pledged it to the Troeezenians, and they themselves went to 
Crete, and there founded Cydonia not that they had gone 
for that purpose, but to expel the Zacynthans from the 
island Here, however, they remaimed, and during five 
years prospered greatly, so much as to be capable of 
building the sacred precincts now seen at Cydonia and the 
temple of Dictyna In the sixth year, the AZginetz, as- 
sisted by the Cretans, conquered them in a naval engage- 
ment, and reduced them to slavery The conquerors sawed 
off the prows of their vessels, which carried at the head the 
figure of a boar, and consecrated them to the temple of 
merva in AKgina_ =This exploit was achieved by the Atgi- 
net 10 revenge of an jury done to them by the Samians 
for the Samians, under the reign of Amphicrates at Samos, 
had first attacked Aigina, and caused much mischief to the 
inhabitants, but suffered severely in return 
IT have been the more prolix on the subject of the Sa- 
muians, as three of the mightiest works of the Hellenes were 
effected by this people. The first 1s, the excavation of a 
mountain one hundred and fifty orgyz in height, beginning 
at the foot, and constituting a tunnel with two mouths the 
length of this tunnel 1s seven stades, 1ts height and breadth, 
each eight feet Through the whole of this tunnel runs 
another excavation, twenty cubits deep, and three foot broad, 
along which, through conducting pipes, water 1s conveyed to 
the city from a copious sprmg” The architect was Eupalinus, 
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son of Naustrophus, of Megara: this, accordingly, 1s one of 
the three great works The second 1s a breakwater, thrown 
up m the sea, around the harbour its depth, about one 
hundred orgy, its length, better than.two stades. The 
third work is the most extensive temple, of all that I ever 
beheld, the first architect of which was Rhecus son of 
Phileus, a native of the place 
While Cambyses son of Cyrus was tarrying in Egypt, reft 61 

of his senses, two brothers, of the order of the Macs re- 
volted Cambyses had left one of them to be steward of 
his property he it was that, accordingly, rose up, having 
ascertamed the death of Smerdis, which was kept secret, 
and aware that the Persians acquamted with that circum- 
stance were few im number*', the majority fancying the 
prince to be still alive he turned over these things m his 
mind, and resolved to seize the opportunity, and take pos- 
session of the throne He had a brother, who, as I before 
observed, followed his example, and revolted likewise _ this 
brother, in lis appearance, resembled greatly Smerdis, and 
bore the same name as the deceased prince, the son of Cyrus, 
whom Cambyses had put to death, although he was his own 
brother The other Magus, Patizeithes, well aware that 
this individual would im every thmg do as he wished, seated 
him on the throne and immediately sent heralds to all 
quarters, but to Egypt particularly, and proclaimed to the 
army, that the commands of Smerdis son of Cyrus weie 
henceforward to be obeyed”, and not those of Cambyses. 
The different heralds pronounced the above proclamation 62 
the one that was appointed to proceed to Egypt, met Cam- 
byses and the army at Ecbatana in Syria, and, standing 
forth, in the midst of the congregation, read the proclama- 
tion issued by the Magus Cambyses, having heard this 
from the herald, thought the man spoke the truth, and that 
he himself had been betrayed by Prexaspes (that 1s to say, 
that, although sent for the purpose of putting Smerdis to 
death, he had not obeyed the order) he therefore turned 
his eye to Prexaspes. ‘“ Prexaspes,” said the king, “ 1s it 
thus you execute the orders that I give you?” Prexaspes 
replied. “ My hege, 1t cannot be true, that Smerdis should 
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“ever have rebelled agaist you, and you need not have 
“any altercation, great or little, with this man: for I my- 
“self, after I had executed your orders, buried Smerdis 
“with my own hands if, therefore, the dead rise again, 
“ you may also expect Astyages, the king of the Medes, to 
“rise up again —_If 1t 1s now as formerly, nothing can accrue 
“to you from this, at all events Now, therefore, [ think 
“ we ought to pursue the herald, question and examine him 
“as to the person from whom he comes here to pro- 
63 “ claim that we are to do homage to king Smerdis” Thus 
Prexaspes spoke Cambyses took the advice forthwith the 
herald was pursued, and came back, and, when he arrived, 
Prexaspes questioned him. “ My good man, since you have 
“told us that you come with a message from Smerdis the 
“son of Cyrus, speak the truth now, and you shall be let go 
“harmless Did Smerdis himself, appearing before you, give 
“ you your orders, or was it one of his attendants?” The 
man made answer “I have never seen Smerdis the son of 
“ Cyrus, smce kmg Cambyses departed for Egypt It was 
“the Magus, whom Cambyses appomted his steward, that 
“ gave me my orders, saying, that Smerdis the son of Cyrus 
“charged me to make this communication to you” So 
spoke the man, without recourse to any subterfuge and 
Cambyses then said “ Prexaspes, you have done your duty 
“as a faithful servant, and are blameless but who can be, 
“ then, the individual that has risen up agamst me m Persia, 
“and falsely assumed the name of Smerdis°” Prexaspes 
replied: “I thmk, my liege, I can tell you how this comes 
“about The Magi are the rebels, one of whom you left 
“ your steward, [I mean Patizeithes, and his brother Smerdis ” 
64 Cambyses, on hearing the name of Smerdis was struck 
with the fulfilment of his dream, and the warnmg that 
accompanied it it was, that he fancied he saw in his 
sleep a man who announced to him that Smerdis was seated 
on the throne, and that his head touched the skies Seemg 
now that he had by mistake destroyed his own brother, he 
mourned the fate of Smerdis Having so done, and bitterly 
complaining of the many calamities that oppressed him, he 
leapt on ns horse, mtendmg forthwith to proceed to Susa 
and attack the Magus. but, as he jumped upon his horse, 
the ferrule of his sword-sheath™ dropped off, and the sword, 
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thus uncovered, entered his thigh. Struck thus in the same 
part where he had before pierced Apis the god of the Egyp- 
tians, Cambyses, conceiving that he was mortally wounded™, 
inquired what was the name of the town, and was told it 
was Ecbatana, a place where, according to an oracle some 
time before pronounced at Buto, he was to end his days. 
Cambyses, accordingly, had thought that he was to die in 
old age at Ecbatana of Media, where all his riches were 
deposited , but the oracle meant, in truth, the Ecbatana of 
Syria No sooner had the king heard the name of the town, 
than, oppressed by the combined calamities of the revolt of 
the Magus and his wound, he was restored to his senses, 
and, applying to himself the oracle, exclaimed “ Here it 1s 
that Cambyses the son of Cyrus 1s doomcd by fate to die.” 
Such were the events at the time we are now speaking of 65 

but twenty days after this, Cambyses convened an assembly 
of the chef Persians, and addressed them as follows —“‘ Men 
“ of Persia, something had occurred to me, which I kept the 
“ most secret of all, but must now disclose to you” I[ was 
“in Egypt at the time, and beheld a vision im mysleep and 
“ would that I had never seen such! I imagined that I saw 
“a messenger commg from my home, and informing me, 
“that Smerdis was seated on the regal throne, and with his 
“ head touched the canopy of heaven I feared that I should 
“ be reft of my power by my brother, and acted with more 
“ precipitation than prudence”, for it belongs not to hu- 
“man nature to avert what 1s fated to happen I mistook 
“the sense of the warning, sent Prexaspes to Sasa with 
“orders to destroy Smerdis having committed this wicked 
“ deed, I ved tranquil, never giving it a thought, now as 
“Smerdis was taken off, that any other individual would 
“dare to rebel But I was completely deceived in my views 
“ of futurity dreadful to say, I murdered my own brother, 
“and nevertheless am deprived of my kingdom, for the 
“ person whom the god foreshowed me, in my dream, was to 
“rise up against me, was Smerdis the Magus Being now 
“informed of what I have done, do not you fancy that 
“ Smerdis the son of Cyrus 1s still alive _ [I tell you, the Ma- 
“‘ gians are in possession of the crown, him that I left to 
“ administer my private property, and his brother Smerdis 
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“that prince, therefore, whose duty 1t would have princi- 
“pally been to avenge me of this disgraceful insult of the 
“ Maguans, has died a most unjust death, at the hands of his 
“nearest relative heis no more, therefore it 1s highly 
“ necessary I should give my commands to you, the rest of 
“the Persians”, as to what I wish you should do, when I 
“depart hfe I accordingly call to witness the sovereign 
“‘ gods, and enjoin you all, and more especially the Acheeme- 
“ mdz here present, not to allow the power to go back to 
“the Medes, if by craft they have possession, by craft also 
“do you dispossess them if they have wrought by force, so 
“do you recover the upper hand by force” If you obey 
“my injunctions™, may your land be fruitful! may your 
“women and your children multiply, and yourselves be 
“ free forever! But unless you recover the supremacy, and 
“exert yourselves for independence, I pray the contrary 
“ may befal you, and, moreover, that every Persian’s death 
“ may be like mme!” After Cambyses had thus spoken, he 

66 deplored the practice of his hfe The Persians, seemg their 
king weep, rent their garments, and did not spare the cries 
of mourning soon after, caries attacked the bone the 
thigh forthwith began to fester, and carried off Cambyses™', 
who had reigned, m all, seven years and five months, and 
died without leaving any offspring, male or female Great 
disbelief pervaded the Persians that were present of the 
Magians being at the head of affairs they were persuaded 
that Cambyses had said what he did of the death of Smer- 
dis, in order that the whole Persian nation should become 
his enemies These persons, accordingly, were under con- 
viction that Smerdis the son of Cyrus had revolted and 
ascended the throne for even Prexaspes strenously denied 
that he had been the perpetrator of Smerdis’s death, as it 
would have been dangerous for him, now that Cambyses 
was dead, to have said that he killed Cyrus’s son with his 
own hand. 
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Accordingly, the Magus, after the death of Cambyses, 67 
pursued his rule undisturbed, taking advantage of his name, 
which was the same as that of Cyrus's son Smerdis, durmg 
the seven months that remained to complete the eight years 
of Cambyses’ reign. Durmg this period, he lavished his 
benefits on all his subjects, so that, at his death, all in Asia, 
with the exception of the Persians, bewailed hisloss for the 
Magus had promised to every nation in his dommions, exemp- 
tion from all levies for war and payment of tribute for three 
years, a boon which he pledged himself to, at his first rise to 
power. In the exghth month the fraud was discovered, as I 68 
now shall describe Otanes was the son of Pharnaspes, equal 
m blood and opulence to the first of the Persians” he was 
the first, also, that suspected the Magus not to be the 
Smerdis son of Cyrus, but what he really was he inferred 
this from the fact, that the king never came out of the cita- 
del, and never called into Ins presence any of the Persians 
ofrank Having conceived these suspicions, he set to work 
in this manner Cambyses had married his daughter Phe- 
dima the Magus, accordingly, had taken her, together with 
all the rest of Cambyses’ women, and she was to him as 
a wife Otanes therefore sent to this daughter, and inquired 
with what man she was wont to sleep, whether with Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus, or any other man The lady sent back, 
in answer, that she did not know, for she had never seen 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and knew not the person who 
visited her. Otanes sent a second time, with this message 69 
“ If you do not yourself know Smerdis the son of Cyrus, ask 
“ Atossa who it 1s that visits both her and you, for no 
“doubt she must, at all events, know her own brother” 
Pheedima returned this answer “I cannot have any con- 
“ versation with Atossa, or see any of the other women with 
“ whom we used to sit all together at work’ for as soon 
“as this man came, whoever he may be, he dispersed us, 
“and placed us women, one here, another there” When 
Otanes heard this, the busmess seemed to him clearer than 
before he despatched a third message to his daughter, to 
this purport “ Dear daughter, high-born that you are, it 
“ becomes you to face what perils your father may expose 
“youto For if this man be not the Smerdis son of Cyrus, 
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“but him that I surmise, he ought not certainly to keep 
“ company with you and the other women, or to hold the 
“ Persian empire and escape unpunished, but must satisfy 
“ justice. Now do, therefore, as I tell you When he les 
“ down by your side, and you have ascertained that he 1s 
“ fast asleep, then feel for his ears if 1t appears that he has 
“ears, let that convince you that you are with Smerdis 
“the son of Cyrus, but if he has none, you are with Smer- 
“dis the Magus” Phedima sent back word, and said, 
“she should be exposed to great danger, for if he hap- 
“ pened not to have any ears, and she was detected feeling 
“ for them, she knew very well he would put her out of the 
“ world , nevertheless, she would run the chance” Thus 
she pledged herself to do what her father required.—lIt 
must be observed here, that Cyrus the son of Cambyses, the 
first Persian king, had cropped the ears of the Magus 
Smerdis, as a punishment for some serious crime.—Phe- 
dima, this daughter of Otanes, determmed to fulfil her pro- 
muse to her father accordingly, she waited till it came to 
her turn to be the bed-companion of the Magus, for in 
Persia, it 1s the custom that the men should visit their wives 
in regular succession accordingly, she went and slept with 
him when the Magus was fast asleep, she felt for his ears, 
and easily'' ascertamed that the man had none, and at the 
first dawn of day, she sent and let her father know how 
matters stood 

Otanes invited Aspathines and Gobryas, Persians of the 
highest rank, in whom he placed the highest confidence, and 
explained the whole busmess to them They themselves 
had their suspicions, also, that such was the case, and when 
Otanes had produced his reasons, adopted his opmion 
They agreed, among themselves, that each should add to 
himself a partner, a native Persian, in whom he put, his 
greatest trust Otanes, accordingly, associated to him- 
self’ Intaphernes, Gobryas, Megabyzus, Aspathines, 
Hydarnes They were therefore six in number, when Da- 
rius the son of Hystaspes arrived at Susa from Persia ™, 
of which his father was viceroy the sia Persians accord- 
ingly agreed to add Darius to ther number These seven 
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met, and mutually exchanged pledges and opimons. and 
when it came to the turn of Darius to disclose his ideas 
on the subject “I thought,” said he, “that I was the only 
“ person who knew that the Magus was on the throne, and 
“that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was dead and on that ac- 
“ count [ came hither, with all speed, to concert tlie death of 
“the Magus But it appears that [am not the only one 
“ acquainted with tlus secret, you know as much as myself 
“Tam therefore of opinion, that we ought, forthwith, to 
“act, and not interpose any further delay'’” To this 
Otanes made reply “Son of Hystaspes,” said he, “you are 
“sprung from a gallant sire, and appear likely to prove 
“ yourself not second to your father I beseech you, however, 
“ not heedlessly to precipitate things as you do, and consi- 
“ der with more prudence our undeitaking, for we must be 
‘“‘more numerous, to compass our object” To this Darius 
retorted “Gentlemen, be assured that you will all perish 
‘“‘ most miserably, 1f you adopt the plan proposed by Otanes 
“Some one, consulting his own private ends, will report 
“every thing to the Magus It 1s therefore your bounden 
“duty immediately to strike the blow yourselves But if 
“you have determmed to wait for greater numbers, and 
“compel me to it, hsten tome _ either let us act this very 
“day, or be assured, if you let slip the present day, no one 
“shall have the start of me’ [will myself become the 
“ mformer, and impeach you all to the Magus” Otanes, 
seeing Darius so decisive, spoke thus ‘‘ Since you bind us 
“down to such despatch, and forbid all delay, come”, ex- 
*‘ plain yourself in what manner we can penetrate mto the 
“ palace, and fall upon the usurpers, for you yourself must 
“ know, and, if you have not scen, have heard, that sentinels 
“are stationed on all sides by what means shall we pass 
‘through them?”—Darius’s reply to this objection was in 
these words ‘“ Otanes, there are many things not suscep- 
“ tible of proof by words, but by facts there are others 
“adapted to the powers of description, but, when put in 
“ practice, produce no brilliant result Be assured, all of you, 
“that the guards at the different stations will present no 
“ obstacles to our passage for, im the first instance, none 
“will impede the entrance of such persons as we are, 
“ partly from veneration, partly from fear im the second 
“place, I myself have a very palpable excuse for our 
“ entrance, mm saying that I have just come from Persia, 
“and wish to deliver to the king a message from my father 
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“ When a falsehood 1s expedient, let 1t be used; for we have 
“ all the same object in view '’, whether we say what 1s false 
“or what is true In that case, they who tell the falsehood, 
“do so, at all events, in order that they may gain by 
“making others believe what 1s false they who tell the 
“ truth, do so likewise to gain and attract confidence, so that 
“more trust may be put m them Thus taking different 
“ways, we tend to the same scope. If gain were not in- 
“ tended, 1t would be mdifferent whether truth were false- 
“ hood, or falsehood truth''' The door-keeper, therefore, 
“ that lets us civilly pass by, shall hereafter be placed in a 
‘better situation he that attempts to push us back, shall 
“ forthwith be declared a foe' Then let us go in, and address 
73 “ ourselves to work ”"—Hereupon, Gobryas rose ‘“ Dear 
“ friends,’ he said, “ when will a better opportunity present 
“ itself, to recover the throne , or die, should we fail m our 
“attempt ? now that we Persians are under the rule of a 
“ Medic Magus, and him cropped of his ears too You, who 
“ were present at the sick-bed of Cambyses, forget not what 
“curses the dymg king pronounced on the Persians who 
‘“‘ would not exert themselves to recover the empire at that 
“time we did not believe him, but thought he spoke through 
“hatred of his brother Now, therefore, I give my vote, 
“ that we follow the advice of Darius, and, without breaking 
“up our present mecting, straight attack the Magus” Thus 
spoke Gobryas, and all approved the proposal 
At the same time they were debatmg these things, the 
following occurrence came to pass The Magi had deter- 
mined to conciliate the support and friendslup of Prexaspes, 
as he had suffered such infamous treatment at the hands of 
Cambyses, the murderer of his son with his bow, and was 
the only person that knew of the death of Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus, put away by his own hand _ he was, besides, in the 
highest repute among the Medes For these reasons they 
accordingly called him into their presence , and brought him 
over to their side, msisting, upon lus pledge and oath", that 
he would keep to himself, and not divulge to any living being, 
the deception they were practising on the Persians, and pro- 
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mised to him thousands upon thousands'* Prexaspes con- 
sented to their offer and the Maguians having prevailed upon 
him, proposed, in the next place, to assemble all the Persians 
under the walls of the palace, and ordered him to ascend a 
tower and proclaim that Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and no 
other person, occupied the throne they enjomed him to do 
this, as he was esteemed by the Persians a most honourable 
man, and had frequently asserted his opmion that Smerdis 
was still alive, and denied his bemg the person that killed 
him Prexaspes said he was ready to accede to these 75 
wishes, and the Magians assembled the Persians, sent 
Prexaspes up the tower, and bade him proclaim But he, of 
his own accord, chose to forget the request of the Maguians 
he began from Achemenes, and went through the genealogy 
of Cyrus's family. coming down to that prince, he finished 
by rehearsing the services Cyrus performed for the Per- 
sians'*, and then proceeded to disclose the truth, saying, 
that heretofore he had kept it secret, as 1t would not have 
been safe for him to have mentioned what had taken place , 
but in the present emergency, necessity forced him to speak 
openly He then stated, that, compelled by Cambyses, he 
had himself made away with Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
that the Magians were m possession of the throne After 
pronouncing many imprecations on the Persians if they did 
not recover the empire and wreak vengeance on the Ma- 
gians, he threw himself, head foremost, from the top of the 
tower to the bottom"’ Prexaspes thus put an end to 
himself, having always been a man of great repute 

The seven Persian noblemen, accordingly, having decided 76 
to fall immediately on the Magians and to admit no further 
delays, proceeded, after prayers to the gods, to their under- 
taking, knowimg nothing of what had been done by Prexa- 
spes In the middle of their way to the palace, they were 
informed of what had taken place with respect to Prexaspes 
in consequence of this, they stepped out of the highway, and 
again consulted among themselves Otanes’” earnestly 
advised delay, and not to effect their purpose in the present 
stir of affairs Darius contended they should go on, and do 
as they had agreed, immediately and without any delay In 
the midst of their altercation, appeared seven couples of 
hawks pursuing two couples of vultures, pecking and clawing 
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VOC wits, 4 NT oi api civ 'Ordvny, 1 e Otanes 

1S Matt 500 See Matt 271, 2 
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them’. The seven saw this, unanimously approved the 


sentiment of Darius, and went on towards the palace, encou- 
77raged by the omen With respect to the sentinels stationed 
at the gates, the same behaviour nearly was shewed that 
had been anticipated by Darius m the statement of his op1- 
nion, the guards evinced great respect to the Persian 
nobles, and not suspecting any such attempt on their part, 
permitted them to pass on, as under the guidance of the 
gods and none put any questions When they reached the 
front court, they met with the eunuchs appointed to take m 
all messages, who inquired what their business was, at the 
same time threatening the door-keepers for letting them in, 
and endeavoured to hinder the seven conspirators from 
going any further The noblemen cheered one another on, 
and, grasping their dirks, stabbed all their opponents on the 
78 spot, and then made a rush to the men’s apartment'® The 
Magians happened to be both there, debating the conduct of 
Prexaspes they saw the eunuchs in tumult, and heard them 
shriek they both ran up to them, and, when mformed what 
had been done, resolved to defend themselves one, in his 
hurry’, took up his bow, the other had recourse to his 
lance A scuffle then ensued the bow was of no service to 
him that took tlus weapon, the foe pressing too close upon 
him, but the other, with his javelin, resisted, and wounded 
Aspathines im the thigh, and Intaphernes in the eye —Inta- 
phernes did not die of his wound, but was deprived of the 
sight of that eye Accordingly, one of the Magians wounded 
two of the conspirators the other, finding his bow of no 
use, made for an alcove contiguous to the men’s apartment, 
intending to close the doors, and was followed 1n by two of 
the seven, Darius and Gobryas Gobryas grappled the 
Magus, and Darwus stood uncertain, wishing to avoid wound- 
ing Gobryas in the dark. Gobryas, seemg lim stand idle, 
asked wherefore he did not make use of lus hand: the 1 eply 
was, “I am anxious not to hurt you yourself” “ No matter,” 
exclaimed Gobryas, “drive your sword thi ough both, if ne- 
eessary” Darwus acted accordmely, made a thrust with his 
es a and luckily hit the Magus only 
aving killed the Magians, and cut off their heads, they 
left their wounded men there, on account of their feeble con- 
dition, and for the purpose of keeping guard on the citadel 


79 


18 Lit ‘pursuing,’ ‘ tearing,’ and the harem 
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the other five, with the heads of the Magians"', rushed out, 
and, making loud cries and great uproar, called up the 
other Persians, shewed them the heads, related what they 
had done, and cut down every Magus they fell im with. The 
Persians, informed of what had been done by the seven, and 
the fraud of the Magians, resolved to follow the example of 
the noblemen, and, dagger in hand, slaughtered every Magus 
they could find —This day the Persians m common honour 
more than any other, and, on its anniversary, celebrate a 
magnificent festival, called by them the Massacre of the 
Magians On that day no Magus must appear out of 
doors, all stay in them houses till sunset. 

After an interval of five days, and when the tumult had 80 
subsided, the nobles who had deposed the Magians held 
council on the situation of public affairs, and speeches 
were then made, which some of the Hellenes disbelieve, but 
which were certainly spoken Otanes advised that the ma- 
nagement of affairs should be committed to the whole Per 
sian nation ‘I am of opimon,” Otanes said, “ that we 
“should no longer be governed by one single man, such a 
“ kind of 1ule 1s neither good nor dcsuable for you know 
“to what a haght the presumption of Cambyses rose you 
“have hhewise expericnced the insolence of the Magus 
‘“‘ How, indecd, could the government of one man alone be of 
“any worth’, when he 1s allowed to do as he hikes? For, 
“ suppose the very best of all men invest: d with such power, 
“he would be soon thrown out of the sphere of lis former 
“and habitual ideas the advantages lk. cnjoys bring inso- 
“lence envy 1s innate in man _ these two vices constitute 
“the sum of human wickedness The despot, filled with m- 
“ solence, 18 guilty of many nefarious deeds envy likewise 
“drives him into iniquities You would think, that, in the 
“ possession of so many good things, the despot should, at 
“ all events, be void of envy just the contrary 1s his beha- 
“viour to lus subjects’ He hates the virtuous that sur- 
“vive, and is pleased with the most wiched of his citizens 
‘he listens graciously to slander’, and 1s the most incon- 
‘sistent of men” Shew, m moderation, respect for him, 
“he 1s offended because you did not honour him greatly : 


11 fyvovers, ‘having,’ ‘ bearing,’ ?4 Tat heis excellent to admit 


‘ gestantes ’ Larcher translates ‘ te- 
nant a lu main” 
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“ honour him greatly, he 1s offended at what he calls adula- 
“tion I come now to his worst qualities: he overturns the 
“laws of our fathers, he offers violence to our women, and 
“ puts to death individuals unheard The sovereign people, 
‘‘m the first place, bears the fairest of names, ‘ equality of 
‘jyustice’’® im the second place, this government brings 
“ not the same evils as the monarch. The sovereign people 
“appomt the magistrate, by the cast of the die’, he 1s 
“ answerable for all he does all deliberations are referred 
‘to the commons. | am therefore of opinion, that we should 
“do away with monarchy, and exalt the people, for on the 
“many all things depend” Such was the opimon that 
81 Otanes laid before the council —Megabyzus thought it expe- 
dient to establish an oligarchy” his words were: “ I say 
“the same as Otanes said on putting down tyranny’’, but 
“he strayed far from the right judgment, when he urged 
‘‘us to confer the power on the multitude’ There 1s 
“ nothmg more stupid than a useless mob", nothing more 
“insolent. It 1s mdeed most insufferable, that men, anxious 
“to escape the insolence of a tyrant, should expose them- 
*“ selves to the insolence of an uncurbed people The tyrant, 
‘‘ when he does act, knows what he does, the mob cannot 
“for how should they know, who have never been taught, 
“ who are ignorant alike of what 1s virtuous and proper ™ 
“ they rush arsed into things, unguided by reason, like a 
“ winter torrent et those those who brood evil to the 
‘ Persians adopt a democracy , while we elect a board of 


126 <¢ Faberté et Egalite ” was the 
cry of the bloodhounds of the French 
Revolution , whose only object, fatal 
experience has shewn, was the ruin 
of the good, and the elevation of the 
wicked Iam sorry that the nariow 
hmits which confine these ilustra- 
tions will not allow me to present my 
reader with the excellent notes of 
Larcher on these three chapters of 
Herodotus his 1emarks are those of 
a good scholar and a virtuois man 
I can only observe, that I hope no 
Enghshman will read this portion of 
history, without feeling thankful that 
his country 1s blessed with a consti- 
tution that knows neither the inso- 
lence of the mob, the oppression of 
the few, nor the ty:anny of one 

17 6 Le Magistrat s’y elit au sort, 
i] est comptable de son admunistra- 
tion, et toutes les delib(rations s’y 
font en commun” Larcher The 
subject to dey: 18 rAnbos doxoy, “ po- 


pulus summum imperium tenens « -- 
gerit magistratus qui sorte obtige- 
runt” Schwerg Lex Herod voc 
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28 Consti MeyaBulos sxircus tase 
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9 Lit “The things that Otanes 
has said, proposing to put an end to 
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“ the best men, and commit to them the power: for we shall 
“be ourselves of the number, and it 1s probable the best 
“ counsels will spring from the best men” Megabyzus ac- 
cordingly brought forward the above opinion —The third go 
was Darius he explained his opmion in these words “I cor- 
“ dially agree to what Megabyzus has said respecting the 
“ mob. in what he says on oligarchy, he 1s wrong f the 
“three forms of government offered to our consideration, I 
“ suppose each composed of the best men, the best people, 
“and best oligarchy, and best monarch The last™, I 
“say, far exceeds the two others nothing surely can be 
“better than one man, the best of all When of such prin- 
“ ciples, he will govern his subjects in a manner that shall 
“call for no complaints, and thus will keep his designs as 
“secret as possible from the evil-minded But im an 
“oligarchy, among the many that exert their talent for 
“the public good, obstmate private feuds are wont to 
“ arise'“ for each, anxious to be at the head of all, and to 
“carry his own measures, becomes an object of enmity 
“to the rest hence rebellions arise from rebellion, mur- 
“der, and from murder, the passage to monarchy’ by 
“this 1s proved how much the best that government 1s 
“When the people rule, it 1s umpossible that wickedness 
“should not exist somewhere when corruption, how- 
“ever, rises among the commons, powerful coalitions, not 
*‘ private feuds, are formed among the bad for those who 
“seek to destroy the state, conspire together. This lasts 
“till some one of the people stands forth to put down 
“ the evil-doers the champion of the people becomes an 
“ object of admiration thus admired, he soon 1s therefore 
“ evidently sole ruler'*, and in this he proves the strength 
“of monarchy To comprehend m one word all, let me 
“ ask, whence came our freedom , from the people, an oligar- 
“ chy,or a monarch? My opmion therefore 1s, that, enfran- 
“ chised by one man, we should stand by the same consti- 
“tution besides, it becomes us not to subvert the mstitutions 
“of our fathers that would be a perilous experiment” ” 
The above were the three opmions submitted accord- g3 
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rovro, understand yexuae 80, 
lower down, xa) sy rovrw ditds%e dow ioe? 
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134 9,, is 1n the sense of “ solere,” 
of which we have seen pievious in- 
stances 

135 deribn, ‘ abiresolet”? This 18 
one of the peculiarities of the aorist, as 
I have before observed Larcher Un- 
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ingly, four out of the seven acceded to the last. Otanes, 
defeated on this question—for he was anxious to see a 
democracy” established in Persia—rose, and spoke thus. 
“ My companions 1m the late stand for freedom™, 1t 1s clear 
“that one of us, at all events, must become a kmg™, 
‘‘whcther chosen by lot, or by reference to the choice 
“of the Persian people’, or by any other device, and I 
“therefore inform you that I do not mtend to enter the 
“contest with you. I wish neither to rule, nor to be ruled 
“ on this condition, I give up my clam to the throne, and on 
“ this condition, also, [ am, myself and my posterity, to be 
“ for ever independent of all of you” To this proposal the 
six consented he ceased to be a candidate, and retu ed from 
the meeting To this day, lis family is the only one m 
Persia that continues independent, and subject to the go- 
vernm¢nt so far only as the members of it choose, provided 

84 they do not violate the Persian laws The rest debated in 
what manner they might deal the most honourably in ap- 
pouting the future king They resolved, to whichever of 
the six remaimmg candidates the throne might eventually 
fall, he should present to Otanes, and Otanes’ posterity for 
ever, annually, a Medic dress, and the gifts which might 
hereafter be considered in Persia the most honourable. 
They voted tlis yearly present, because this nobleman was 
the first to advise the thing, and roused them all this dis- 
tinction was given, accordingly, to Otanes With respect 
to themselves in common, they decided, that, at all times, 
any one of tle seven should have the privilege of going 
into the 1oyal presence unannounced, unless the king were 
slecpmg with one of his wives the king was also to be 
bound uot to marry, eacept in the families of the conspui a- 
tors as to the mode of appointing to the throne, they 
settled, that he whose hoise, at the next sunrise, when 
they rode out in company, would neigh in the suburb, should 
have the crown. 

§5  Dar.us had a groom, a clever fUlow, whose name was 
Qibares As soon as the mectmg had separated, Darius 


33 The word soovouin has, I think, piesent The same meaning, pei- 
this meaning here, and in v 37 haps, apples to cracwras: at the be- 
1) gracmras It we ietlect, that ginning of 1 60 Larchei dra yae 
Otanes would not have given to him- od” See Matt 613 vi 
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7H «avtas Taktws, Ol rathel ordoews, matic expression ‘* took his seat se- 
as I think we ought to 1ead this parate fiom among them ” 
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said to this man. “ (Ebares, we have decided, with respect 
to the throne, that he whose horse shall neigh the first at 
“ sunrise, when we ride out on horseback, 1s to be king. 
“ Now therefore, if you have any secret to effect this, con- 
“trive that I, and no one else, may gain this honour.” 
(Ebares replied “If, my lord, your election to the throne 
“ depends on that alone, be of good cheer, and keep up your 
“spirits, for [ will take care none but yourself shall be 
“kine TIT have several such secrets’*” “If you know,” 
said Darius, “ any such art, see that you put it mto practice 
directly, as the trial 1s to take place to-morrow morning ” 
(Ebares therefore acted in this manner as soon as it was 
dark, he took tv the suburb a mare, the great favourite of 
Darius’s stallion, and there tethered her he then fetched 
out the stallion, and walked him round and round the spot 
where the maie stood™, giadually approaching her at 
last he allowed the stallion to cover At the dawn of day, 
according to agrcement’’, the six assembled on horse- 
back they trotted through the suburb, and when they 
reached the spot whee the mare was tethered the night 
before, Darius’s horse arriving there, ncighed at the same 
moment came a flash of hghtuing from heaven, followed by 
a clap of thunder: This comcidence, as xf 1t were the 
result of a premeditated arrangement, consecrated Darius 
kg“ the others dismounted from their houses, and pro- 
strated themselves before Darius, as their sovereign It 18 
said by some (for two accounts are given by the Persians) 
that the artifice to which Gébares had recourse was this he 
passed his hand over the genitals of the mare, and kept it 
close under his breeches" as soon as the sun rose, and the 
horses were about to start, GEbarcs pulled out his hand, and 
rubbed it over the nostrils of Dariuss honse, which, sniffing 
up the smell, began to snort and neigh 

Accordingly, Darius the son of Hystaspes was appointed 
king , and all in Asia were, excepting the Arabians, sub- 
ject to him, having been reduced by Cyrus, and again by 


12 Int “ Noone else shall be king, 
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Cambyses The Arabians never bent to the Persian yoke the 
two nations were on friendly terms, the Arabians having 
given a passage to Cambyses, through their territories, into 
Egypt, for without the assent of the Arabians, the Persians 
could never have invaded Egypt. The first matrimonial 
connexions that Darius formed with the Persians, were the 
most ilustrious, beng with Cyrus's two daughters’, Atossa 
and Artystone. Atossa had previously been wife to her 
brother Cambyses, and subsequently to the Magus Artystone 
was still avirgin He married hkewise another lady, the 
daughter of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, named Parmys he 
*took also the daughter of Otanes, who detected the Magus 
every part was filled with his power” The first thing he 
did was to set up a stone image of himself, representing a 
man astride on a horse on this he put the following in- 
Scription* DARIUS THE SON OF IIYSTASPES, BY THE INSTINCT OF 
HIs HORSE (mentioning his horse’s name), AND THE SKILL OF 
89 CEBARES HIS GROOM, OBTAINED FHE PFRSIAN EMPIRE Having 
acted in this manner 1n respect of the Persians, Darius pro- 
ceeded to establish twenty governments, called, by the Per- 
sians, satrapies having established the above satrapies, and 
appomted the respective satraps, he determined the amount 
of tribute that he was to receive from the different nations. 
to some of these he appended the bordering people , while in 
the case of others, omitting the names of the neighbouring 
states, he placed in one and the same department different 
nations at a considerable distance from one another ’” 
I shall now describe the manner in which the governments 
were distributed, and how the yearly contmgency of tribute 
in each was settled Such as contributed silver, were ordered 
to pay according to the Babylonian standard of the talent 


such as ae gold, were to pay according to the Euboic 
talents The Babylonian talent 1s equal to seventy Euboic 
mines Under Cyrus”’, as subsequently under Cambyses 


even, nothing had been established as to tribute , each nation 
brought donations, and, m consequence of this imposition of 


48 Tdmovs ct robs wearous iyamee inter Persas ” 
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femmes Perses que Darius contracta 
ses premiers marlages — Dartus entered 
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tmbute, and other sumilar enactments, the Persians say that 
Darius was a tradesman, Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a 
father. the first, because he looked after money in every 
thing, the second, because he was a stern and supercilious 
man, the last, because he was good-natured, and had done 
all the good he could for them. Accordingly, from the 90 
Iomans, Asiatic Magnetes, Holians, Camans, Lycians, Mi- 
lyans, and Pamphylians, on all these one and the same 
tribute was imposed the produce was four hundred talents 
of silver this was the first satrapy From the Mysians, 
Lydians, Lasonians, Cabalians, and Hygennenses, came five 
hundred talents. this was the second satrapy From the 
Hellespontians, on the right hand as you go up the straits™, 
the Phrygians, the Asiatic Thracians, Paphlagonians, Ma- 
riandynians, and Syrans'’, came a tribute of three hundred 
and sixty talents this was the third satrapy From the 
Cilicians, three hundred and sixty white horses, one every 
day, and five hundred talents, one hundred and forty of 
which were expended on the cavalry to guard Cilicia, and 
the three hundred and sixty went to Darius’ this was the 
fourth satrapy The country beginning from the town of 91 
Poseideium, built by Amphilochus on the frontier of the Ci- 
licians and Syrians, down to Egypt, except a part of 
Arabia which was exempted from taxation, produced a 
tribute of three hundred and fifty talents this is the fifth 
satrapy, and comprises the whole of Phenicia, and Syria, 
called Syria of Palestine, and Cyprus. From Egypt, and 
the Libyans adjoming to Libya, from Cyrene and Barca 
(all of which were annexed to the Egyptian department), 
came seven hundred talents, besides the money proceeding 
from the fish, the produce of the Lake Meeris thus, without 
taking even into account that sum, or the corn supplied, the 
tribute alone amounted to seven hundred talents, for, mn 
addition, the Egyptians had to furmish to the amount of 
100,000 measures of corn for the Persians and their aux1- 
haries*’, garrisoned at the White Castle in Memphis this 
was the sixth satrapy The Sattagide, Gandarians, Dadica, 
and Aparyte, placed in one and the same division, contri- 


52 Herodotus wrote at Halicar- 
nassus, or in Jonia Larcher 

4634 ¢ the Leucosyrans, or Cap- 
padocians Larcher 

lof pp¥ciuesvov 18 an Impersonal parti- 
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buted one hundred and twenty talents this was the seventh 
satrapy From Susa, and the rest of the Cissian territory, 
came three hundred talents. this was the eighth satrapy. 
92 From Babylonia, and the rest of Assyria, came oe thousand 
talents of silver, and five hundred young eunuchs> this was 
the ninth satrapy From Ecbatana, and the rest of Media, 
together with the Paricanians and Orthocorybantes, five 
hundred and fifty talents this was the tenth satrapy The 
Caspians, together with the Pausica, Pantimathians and 
Daiite, all collected into one government, brought four 
hundied and foity talents this was the eleventh satrapy 
From the Bactrians, and the nations between them and the 
Aigle, came a tribute of three hundred and sixty talents this 
93 was the twelfth satrapy From Pactyica and the Arme- 
nians, and the nations extending to the Euxime sea, proceeded 
four hundicd ta'ents this was the thuteenth satrapy From 
the Sagartians, Surangeans, Thamanaans, Utians, and My- 
cians, and the inhabitants of the islands im the Erythraan 
sca, to which the king sends the exiles, from all the above 
came a tribute of six hundred talents this is the four- 
teenth satrapy The Saca and Caspians brought in two 
hundred and fifty talents this 1s the fifteenth satrapy The 
Parthians, Choiasmians, and Sogdians, together with the 
Aiians, three hundred talents this was the sixteenth satrapy 
94 The Paricamians, and Asiatic Ethiopiins, fui nished four hun- 
dred talents this was the seventeenth satrapy Two hun- 
died talents’ contribution were unposed on the Matienans, 
Saspeires, and Alarodians thus was the eighteenth satrapy. 
Three hundred talents were claimed from the Moschians, 
Tibarenians, Macronians, Mossynowcians, and Marsi tis 
was the nineteenth satrapy Ot the Indians, the population 
is by far the most numerous of all nations we know, their 
tribute amounted to morc than that of any other nation’™", 
six hundred and thirty talents’ weight of gold-dust they 
95 constituted the twentieth satrapy Commuting the Babylo- 
nian standard talent into the Euboic talent, the silver amounts 
to nine thousand five hundred and forty talents if we reckon 
the gold at thirteen times the value of silver, that article 1s 
found to amount to four thousand six hundied and eighty 
Euboie talents consequently, the sum total of the tribute, 
drawn fiom all the nations togcther by Darius, amounted 


Wio® rods warrus rov, wrrovs ‘Ils of this mode of translating the pas- 
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every year to fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty ta- 
lents’®. I do not comprise im this estimate the sums smaller 
than a talent’. Such was the mcome of Darius, from the 
tribute in all Asia, and a small portion of Libya In the 
course of tume, however, this was increased by contributions 
from the islands, and the people of Europe inhabiting the 
country down to Thessaly The king deposits the produce 
of the tribute im his treasury, after this manner the precious 
metals are poured, na state of fusion, mto earthenware 
moulds when those moulds are full, he turns the masses out, 
and whenever he wants a supply, he cuts off the neces- 
sary quantity 

Such are the various depaitments, and the amount of tribute 
affixed to each. Persia only has been omitted by me, as con- 
tributing nothing _ the fact 1s, the Persians are excmpt from 
taxation on the lands they have in cultivation , nevertheless, 
they send gifts, although they are not bound to pay any 
umpost The branches of the Ethiopians, namely, those con- 
fing on Egypt, reduced by Cambyses in his expedition 
against the Macrolian Ethiopians, those who reside about 
the sacred city of Nysa, and observe the festivals of Bacchus, 
all of whom, together with their neighbours, make use of 
the same kind of pulse as the Callantiae Indians'”, and hive 








186 Ag 1s generally the case where —Silve1 9880 Euboic talents 
numbers are mentioned m ancient Gold 4680 —_--——__ 
authors, this passage offers gi eat diffi- 
culty there 1s no doubt that some 14560 


mistake must have been committed, 
either 1n this chapter o1 one of the 
foregoing 

According to Herodotus’s calcu- 
lation, as the text now stands in 
c 95, the sum ought to be— 

Silver 9540 LKuboic talents 

Gold 4680 


14220 
Instead of which, we have 14560 
Making our calculations from the 
list of the satrapies, we have 7740 
Babylonian talents, which, as the 
Babylonian talent was to the Euboic 
as 70 to 60, (see c 89,) make, 
9030 E talents 
The gold from India 4680 
Revenue fiom the lake 240 ——_-—— 


13950 
It 1s clear there must be an error 
somewhere Larcher, without suffi- 
cient authority, readsinc 95, instead 
of 9540, the number 9880, which 
does away with the difficulty 














Larcher’s 1eason for making this al- 
tcration 1s, that the Sancrott Manu- 
script has m the margin Sux, which 
stand for 9880, but Di Gaistord ine 
forms us, that this marginal note 
proceeds trom the hand of some cor- 
rector, 1t can, therefore, be consi- 
dered of no authority See Schweig- 


hauser’s note 


7 , 
17 go Diet rovewy fAaooo) avis 


Rather obscurely expressed, “ omit- 
ting what 1s les< than (or im) these ” 
What 1s meant 15 suffiuently clear, 
namely, that he omits the lesser 
number of units, wanting to complete 
the true sum Schwerg 

18 gorepuart, a seed of which Hero- 
dotus makes mention,c 100 Valck- 
naer 1eads ¢yuer:, in which he 1s fol- 
lowed by Larcher, “they have the 
same rites of sepulture Some give 
to extgue a signification remarkable 
for 1ts filthiness and inaccuracy to 


express that idea, Herodotus uses 
Joon OF yovt. 
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under ground, brought every third year, as their gift in 
common, two chenixes of unmolten gold”, two hundred 
blocks of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and twenty large 
elephants tusks this custom continued down to my day 
The Colchians, and their neighbours up to the Caucasus—so 
far the Persian dominion extends—taxed themselves to fur- 
nish a gift those north of the Caucasus were mdependent 
of the Persians The Colchians, therefore, taxed themselves, 
and, down to my day, brought every five years one hundred 
boys and one hundred girls The Arabians supplied a thou- 
sand talents’ weight of incense every year Such were the 
gifts brought to the king, over and above the tribute '® 
The Indians collect the vast quantity of gold-dust, which, 
as I have already observed, they bring to the king, in the 
manner now to be described'*. Eastward of the Indian 
territories hes a sandy desert, for, of all nations in Asia 
that we know, or have heard of to a certaimty, the Indians 
are situated the farthest in the east beyond the Indians, 
towards the east, the country 18 a desert, in consequence of 
the sand. There are several races of Indians, whose respec- 
tive languages vary some of them are nomades, others not, 
some live in marshes formed by the river they eat raw 
fish, which they catch on board boats made of a kind of 
reed, so large that one jomt alone 1s sufficient to make a 
boat They reap down and pick up m the river a sort of 
bass, from which they plait something like a mat, worn by 
99 them as a habergeon™. Others of the Indians, residing to- 
wards the east, are nomades, eaters of raw flesh they are 
represented as having the followmg usages every citizen 
that 1s sick, whether man or woman, they kill if it be a 
man, his male relations and connexions slaughter him, 
because, as they say, illness would bring down his flesh, and 
deteriorate its qualities’, In vain he denies that he 1s ill. 
they do not listen to hum, but kill him, and feast on his body. 
If a woman be sick, her nearest female acquaimtances do 
with her the same as the men do to one another They 
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99 ¢ @ gold, such as 1t was found 
in the mine, or collected in the 
streams being measured by the 
choenix, it was, probably, gold-dust 

10° Mayor Rennel makes the aggre- 
gate of the Persian king’s revenue 
amount to about £43,650,000, 01 some- 
what more than three millions and a 
half of our money 

161 eosew ramos This operation is 
described 1n c 102, the four inter- 


vening chapters contaiming some ob- 
servations respecting the different 
tribes of Indians 

162 The paiws of the Attics, or parcis 
of the Ionians, was a sort of rush 
the Arundo ampelodesmon Schnerd 
Gr Germ Lex 

163 <¢ Carnem 1psis corruptum ir ,”” 
the flesh which they themselves in- 
tend to eat wonld become corrupt, 
lose 1ts flavour Larcher 
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sacrifice those who have reached old age, and eat them, but 
there are very few that live to such years™ for they kall, 
before then, every one that 1s seized with any disorder {There 100 
are other Indians whose mode of life 1s very different they 
lall nothing that breathes, they sow no crops, and are not 
wont to have houses, they live on vegetables, and in their 
country grows asort of seed’ about the size of the pamicum, 
in a cod, it rises spontaneously, and the people gather it, 
boil 1t, cod and all, and eat it as their usual food Whoever 
is visited with sickness among them, goes and hes down in 
the desert, and none take any account, either of the dying 
or sick With the above-mentioned Indians the mtercourse 
of the two Sexes takes place openly, in the same manner as 
with the brute creation They are all of a colour closely 
approaching to that of the Etmopians their seminal liquor 
is not white, like that of other men, but black, as well as the 
skin the case 1s the same with the Ethiopians These In- 
dians are very remote from the Persians , they reside 1n the 
southern parts of the country, and were always independent 
of Darius 

But there are other Indians, at no great distance from 102 
the city of Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica they 
he north of the rest of the Indians, and resemble closely, m 
their mode of life, the Bactrian people These are the most 
warlike of the Indians, and are the people that are sent to 
procure the gold In the vicinity of their territory the 
land 1s desert, bemg covered with sand im these sandy 
tracts, accordingly, are found pismires of a size between the 
dog and the fox, specimens of which are seen in the menage- 
rie of the Persian kg, which have been caught, and imported 
from that country These pismires, accordingly, burrow 
under ground, and, in excavating their habitations, throw 
up hillocks of sand, just the same, and in the same manner, 
as the ants do in Hellas they are likewise very similar to 
our own pismires the sand that they throw up contains 
abundance of gold-dust For the purpose of collecting this 
sand, therefore, the Indians are despatched to the desert 
Each man harnesses together three camels, two males 
fastened by traces on the off and near sides, and one female 
in the middle’®, The Indian rides the female camel, taking 
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, Schweig Lex Her voc dédyosyu 3,2 


* 65 U3 rovrou Adyov ov TOAAG Tivss 
5 Supply cwtgue after ions — 


avraverixviera: ‘ But fewof them 


reach to this state of things (in hujus 
relrationem ”) t € not many reach 
so far as to be put to death by their 
friends on account of old age — 


Schweiy Lea Herod 

© gsienQdeos, applied to any draught 
animal, signifies one that 1s harnessed 
by the side of the yoke, as 1s done 
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care to choose one that has lately dropped her young, for 
their female camels are not inferior in speed to the horse, 
and, besides, are stronger, and much better adapted to carry 

103 burthens I do not intend to dcscribe the shape of the 
camel, which 1s well known to the Hellenes, but will mention 
one particular, which they are not aware of the camel has 
in his hinder-legs four jomts and four knees the organ of 
generation passes between the hinder legs, and terminates 

104 about the tail The Indians, therefore, provided each with a 
yoke of the above kind, proceed 1n quest of the gold, having 
arranged so, as to be able to commence collecting the sand at 
the time when the sun 1s most violent, because, during the 
parching heat, the pismires keep out of sight, under ground 
In the country we are speaking of, the sun 1s hottest in the 
morning, and not at mid-day, as in other places, but from 
the time that the sun 1s fully risen, to about the breaking up 
of market” during this time, the sun burns much more 
vehemently than at noon in Hellas, and the heat 1s so op- 
pressive, that the inhabitants say they swim mn water ™ then 
about the middle of the day, the temperature in India 1s not 
much higher than in other places Having crossed the Me- 
ridian, the sun becomes mild, as at its rise 1n other countries, 
and then, gradually smking, refreshcs the atmosphere, until 

105 it sets, and the weather becomes quite cool , When the Indians 
are come to the proper place, they fill with sand the leather- 
bags they have brought with them, and then retire at the 
most rapid pace they can , for the pismires, according to the 
Persians, detect the strangers by the smell, and forthwith 
enter upon a pursuit the fleetness of the camels exceeds 
that of all other animals, for if the Indians did not get a 
good way a-head of the pismires, while those animals are 
collecting, not one of the men would escape. They add, 
that the male camels would not only flag, being inferior in 
velocity to the female, but would not pull together, while 
the female, mindful of the young she has left, does not allow 
the males to tarry behind Such, according to the Persians, 
is the manner in which the Indians obtain most of their gold 
the other sort of gold 1s not so abundant, and 1s dug up m 
the country 


sometimes in this country with an 
additional horse toa gig, and 1s tech- 
nically called an out-rigger 

107 SorsertAauy of the sun, 18 equiva- 
lent, in Herodotus, to avariaasiy — 
Schweig Lex Herod 

#8 As the Latin word sudor 1s 
manifestly the same with the Greek 


udwe, confined by the usage of the 
Latins to a less extensive significa- 
tion, so Herodotus, no doubt, has 
taken the Greek word iwe in the 
sense of sudor, 11 104 Schweiy Lex 
Herod ‘*Pendant ce tems-la ils se 
tiennent dans l’eau—During that tume 
they keep themselves 1n water ** Larcher. 
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The extremities of the inhabited earth, for some reason 106 


or other, are blessed with the most beautiful productions, as 
Hellas 1s with the best-tempered seasons.” India, as J 
have just observed, 1s situated at the verge of the habitable 
world here the hvmg quadrupeds and birds are far greater 
than those of other countries, with the exception of the 
horses, which are surpassed by the Medic breed, called the 
Nisean horses Here, again, gold is found m the most 
lavish abundance , some brought down by the rivers, some 
obtained in the manner I have described here, also, there 
are wild trees which bear, instead of fruit, a kind of wool, 
superior in beauty and service to that shorn from the sheep 
The Indians use the product of these trees for their clothes 
Again, m the southern verge of the habitable world hes 
Arabia here alone mcense grows, and im no other places , 
so does myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and ladanum all the above 
articles, except myrrh, are obtamed with considerable diffi- 
culty by the Arabians They collect the mcense, which 
the Phoenicians import mto Hellas, by means of the smoke 
from gum-styrax for the incense-bearing trees are guarded 
each by vast numbers of winged serpents, dimmutive in 
size, and varying in colour they are of the same sort as 
those that mvade Egypt These winged reptiles can be 
driven off the tree by nothing but the smoke of the styrax 
According to the Arabiaus, tle whole world would be tilled 
with thcse serpents, if the same thing did not occur to them 
as I know happens with vipers’ It 1s a wise contrivance, 
no doubt, of divine providence, that all living creatures 
which are timid and fit for food should have becn made very 
prolific, and that those which are noxious and fe1ocious 
should bring forth few young As an instance of the 
former, the hare, hunted alike by beast, bird, and man, 1s 
accordingly so prolific, that she is the only animal that 
admits of superfetation some of the young, when still in 
the belly of the dam, are rough with hair, others are quite 


% Herodotus, according to his 
manner, which 1s now, no doubt, 
pretty familiar to the reader, makes a 
digression on the various produ: tions 
of the extreme lands of the world then 
known the history 1s resumed at c 
118 Ineed not observe, that almost 
all he says in the following chapters 
18 now known to be fabulous, but the 
reader must remember, that natural 
history 1s a science founded on expe- 
rience alone no wonder, therefore, 
that a generation more than two thou- 


VO! si! 


sand years subsequent to Herodotus 
should be better acquainted with the 
secrets of nature than the cotempo- 
raries of our Histonan Even the 
works of the gieat natural philoso- 
phers of our own day, 1f I may use 
the expression, are not free from 
blunders for instance, the immortal 
Buffon asserts that cows shed their 
horns once a year, a most extiaordi- 
nary mistake, which was copied by 
Dr Goldsmith 
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smooth, and without hair, the latter having been but just 
conceived by the mother, while the others are of their full 
size’ As an instance of the more stermle animal, the 
honess, which 1s very powerful and daring, brings forth 
whelps but once in her hfe, for at the time of her ejecting 
the offspring, she discharges the womb also This proceeds 
from the followmg cause when the whelp in her imside 
begins to be endowed with the faculty of motion, being 
armed with claws much sharper than all other animals, he 
lacerates the womb, and as he mcreases m size, he conti- 
nues to inflict the same injury mm a greater proportion so 
that when the birth approaches, not one part of the whole 

109 envelope remains entire A similar thimg occurs also to 
vipers, as well as to the winged serpents of Arabia If these 
reptiles were to multiply according to the course of their 
nature, there could be no possibility of the existence of 
mankind’ but when they copulate, the female seizes the 
male by the neck, and grasps him fast, even after she has 
conceived, nor does she let go her hold till she has de- 
voured him im this manner the males are destroyed The 
female, however, 1s punished for her ill-treatment of the 
male the young offspring avenge thier father, by devourmg 
her womb, and thus effect their entrance mto the world by 
gnawing their way through the abdomen The snakes that 
do no harm to men" bring forth eggs, and so leave an im- 
mense posterity Vipers are found, indeed, in all parts of 
the world , but these winged serpents are seen in Arabia, and 
nowhere else , there they exist in great numbers 

110 The above, then, 1s the mode by which the Arabians 
obtain their incense’ they procure the cassia thus they 
inclose their whole body m the skins of oxen and other ani- 
mals, they cover likewise their face, except the eyes only, 
and, thus accoutred, approach the cassia-tree, which grows in 
a shallow lake, in and around which winged animals har- 
bour, nearly the same im shape as bats their voice is 
appalling , and them strength formidable the Arabians 
accordingly endeavour to keep them away from ther eyes, 

11] and so gather the cassia But they collect cnnamon m a 
manner still more wonderful they are unable to explain 
where this spice comes from, and what land it grows 


40 What Herodotus says of the 1? Matt 322, A 1 


hare 18 exactly true Larcher Su- 3 voirov, “de quo verba facere 
perfetation does not occur eitherin ceperam” Schweig Vers Lat 
the rabbit, hare, or cat I have been "4 girgiyt, from reigey, stitdere — 


at some trouble to ascertain the fact The subject 1s Sula rripurd 
1) Matt 443, 1 
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im, except that some relate, probably m accordance with 
fact, that 1t 1s indigenous to the land where Bacchus was 
nursed they add, that those little tubes, which we call, 
after the Pheenicians, cmnamon, are brought by large buds 
to their nests, which are constructed of mud-plaster on the 
face of the overhanging cliffs of certam mountams As it 
1s not in the power of men to climb to such an height, the 
Arabians have recourse to the followmg expedient they 
cut up, into very large joints, the oxen and asses, and other 
draught animals, and convey them to the mountains, and, 
laying them down near the nests, go away to some distance 

the birds pounce immediately on the pieces of carrion, and 
carry them up to their nests the nests, however, are not 
strong enough to support the weight, they break, and fall to 
the ground and the Arabians run up, pick out the cinna- 
mon tubes", and export them to other countries. The mode 
of obtainmg what the Hellenes call ledanon, and the Ara- 
bians ladanum, 1s still more extraordinary, for although a 
most odoriferous substance, 1t 1s found im a most stinkmg 
place 1t is obtained from the beards of he-goats, in the same 
manner as gum from trees’ it 1s used in several perfumes, 
and 1s the principal ingredient of the Arabian fumigation of 
the person So far upon perfumes to which it may be 
added, that a sweet and divine fragrance breathes from the 
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76 The reader will please to ob- 
serve, that by connamon 1s not under- 
stood that which we generally use 
now-a-days both the xac/y and the 
xivvaeamoy Were (a8 18 proved by Lar- 
cher, although Herodotus seems not 
to have been aware of 1t) the produce 
of one and the same plant the cassta 
was the dry hollow bark of the tree 
(the real cinnamon of our shops), 
from its shape 1t received the names 
of xagcia averys, cupiyyioy, cannella 
cassia, and in French, cannelle, all 
which names signify a reed or pipe 
The cinnamomum, on the other hand, 
was the branch, together with the 
bark this latter 1s now no longer an 
object of exportation, probably because 
enough of the more delicate p1oduce, 
that called cassta by the ancients, 18 
afforded to supply a market, the de- 
mands of which cannot be nearly so 
great as in former days, when per- 
fumes and spices were much more 
used than at present I have seen, in 
the possession of a fiiend of mune, 
who 1s in the East-India service, 4 
piece of the cimnamon-wood _ the 


odour was very grateful, and in taste 
it might answe: asa rough substitute 
for the common cannella, or cinna- 
mon 

0 oro ens vans, from the shrubs ”* 
The brevity of the Greek would not 
be intelligiblein English The leda- 
non 1s a production of the ledum, a 
species of cistus 1t18 a soit of gum- 
my exudation,collected now-a-days in 
the Levant, by rubbing the branches 
with a piece of leather, to which the 
viscous matter sticks 1t18 afterwaids 
scraped off, rolled imto balls, and 
dried Ihaveseen goats browsing on 
the leaves in the interior parts of the 
island of Ceos, and have no doubt that 
what Herodotus states respecting the 
ancient mode of collecting this drug 
may be true The ledum 1s culti- 
vated in our gardens under the name 
of the gum-cistus (cistus ladaniferus, 
Innn ), the viscidity of the foliage 15 
not so great as 1n the plants that grow 
on the coast of Asia Minor, although 
it 18 sufficient to produce a very dis- 
agreeable clamminess on the fingers 
of those that handle it 
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113 Arabian regions These people possess, hkewise, two species 
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of sheep, highly deserving of our admiration, and seen no- 
where but in Arabia One of these has an excessively long 
tail, three cubits in length at least, which, if they were 
allowed to trail, might be ulcerated, rubbing continually on 
the ground every shepherd, however, of the present day, 
knows how to turn carpenter, to avoid this misfortune, and 
makes a little chariot, to one of which he binds each tail 
The other race of sheep has broad tails, above a cubit 
across Westward, towards the settmg-sun'”,1s found Ethi- 
opia, the last imhabited country in that quarter it pro- 
duces abundance of gold, elephants of huge size, all kinds 
of wild trees, and ebony m particular, and gigantic, hand- 
some, long-lived men 

Such accordingly are the verges of Asia and Libya Con- 
cerning the extreme wcstern parts of Europe, I can say 
nothing to a certainty , for I do not assent to the report, that 
there exists among barbarians a river called the Eridanus, 
that discharges its waters mto a northern sea, from whence 
amber comes, nor am I acquamted with the Cassiterides 
islands’, from which tin 1s umported to us for, on one 
hand, the appellation Eridanus of itself betrays an Hellenic, 
and not by any means a foreign origin, and was fabricated 
by some poet on the other hand, I have never been able to 
hear, from an eye-witness, in spite of all my efforts, how a 
sea exists in the extremity ofEurope Tin, however, as well 
as amber, come from the utmost bounds of Europe And, 
morcover, the north of Europe evidently produces a vast 
quantity of gold how it 1s procured I am at a loss to say 
the tale goes, that some one-eyed men, called Arimasp1, steal 
it from the griffons'’” I by no meaus accede to the opmion 
that there exists a race of one-eyed men, in every other 
respect similar to the rest of mankind The extremities of 
the world, therefore, seem to enclose and confine within 
themselves the rest of the land, and to possess the things 
we hold to be the most beautiful and rare 

There 1s in Asia a plain enclosed on all sides by a range 
of mountains, the dehles of which amount to five This plain 
formerly belonged to the Chorasmans™, and lay on the 


7? Construction dwoxAmvoztons pt- land itself See Geographical Index 
cauBoms wees Suvevra yay the hteral to Herodotus, voc Casst1ERIDES 
meamng of which I take to be, 19 vraoralsy, subripere The pre- 
‘ Wheie the southern tract of heaven position 1s separated from the verb by 
dechines towards the setting-sun, 7 e tmesis, ot which we have alieady 
the SSW ” seen Several instances 

18 The Scilly Islands, if not Eng- 180 See Matt 371 
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confines of the Chorasmians themselves, the Hyrcanians, 
the Parthians, the Sarangeans, and Thamanzans. since the 
Persians have had the empire, it 1s the appurtenance of the 
king. Out of the basin, formed by the mountam, flows a 
considerable river, called the Aces, which, at its commence- 
ment, divides to various directions, and waters all the lands 
of the above-mentioned nations, one of the arms flowing 
through each defile respectively Since this quarter has 
been subject to the Persian monarch, the followmg change 
has been wrought there the kmg has thrown up dykes 
across each gorge, with flood-gates in each_ the water, thus 
curbed m its course, converts the plain enclosed in the 
mountain into a deep sea, the river constantly discharging 
its stream into it, and having no longer any egress Those 
who in former days were wont to use that water, no longer 
enjoying that blessing, are exposed to a great calamity in 
wiuter, the ground 1s refreshed by the rai from heaven, like 
other countnes', but m summer, when they sow their 
millet and sesame, they suffer from drought Receiving no 
boon of water, they go themselves, and their wives, imto 
Persia, and, standing at the palace-gates, scream and moan 
The king orders the flood-gates to be thrown open that lead 
into the lands of the supplicants, and, when the ground 1s 
soaked through with water, shuts them again, and orders 
other sluices to be opened for the rest that want parti- 
cularly These, I am informed, are not opened before a 
large sum of money has been extorted, over and above the 
tribute 

Almost immediately after the rising against the Maguans, 
one of the conspirators, Intaphernes, was put to death’, 
for the following msolence he wished to enter the palace, 
having some affairs to transact with the sovereign, and, as 
it had been arranged by the conspirators that free entrance 
to the royal presence, without bemg announced, should be 
a privilege of cach, unless the king were conversing with 
one of his wives, Intaphernes accordingly resolved not to 
send in any one to aniounce his arrival, but, as one of the 
seven, to entcr at once The doorkeeper and usher would 
not, however, let him pass, alleging, that the king was 
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ve ogiadeas hit “ the god (Ju 

pite:) rains to them,” a usual mode 
of expression li yao @ Leus wuz, 
6 What sort of weather have we ??— 


was one of the most important and 
honourable offices among the Per- 
stans the duty of this person was to 


Aristoph Av 1501 Larcher 

1 yartrAape Ivroioven u~aleviv See 
note 243, p 182, of this voluny 

ii ayyiaAinpoorc This, savs Laicher, 


1eceive petitions, and introduce per- 
sons to the royal presence This note 
will serve to rectify the maccuracv of 
my tianslation 
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engaged with one of his wives Intaphernes, fancying these 
people wished to deceive him, drew his scimetar, and cut off 
their ears and noses, and hanging them to the bridle of 
his horse, placed the bridle round the necks of these men, 

119 and sent them about their business The disfigured men 
presented themselves before Darius, and explained the rea- 
son why they were so maltreated. The king, apprehensive 
that this had taken place with the connivance of the six, 
sent for each separately, and sounded their opmions, whether 
they approved or not the transaction he discovered they 
were not privy to the outrage , and immediately arrested 
Intaphernes, and his children and his relations, havmg many 
reasons to assume that this nobleman, with the support of 
his family connexions, was plotting an insurrection against 
himself As soon as he had their persons in custody, he put 
them in fetters, and condemned them to death" And the 
wife of Intaphernes came to the palace-gates, weeping, and 
uttermg lamentable cries’ she persisted m acting thus, 
and Darius was moved to pity, and sending a messenger to 
the lady, he spoke thus ‘“ Madam, king Darius gives you one 
“of the prisoners, your kinsmen, to be reprieved take 
“which you choose” The lady reflected a little, and an- 
swered “ Ifthe king grants the hfe of one only, I choose, 
above all, my brother” Darius, informed of this, and 
wondering at the choice, sent to ask this question ‘ Good 
“ lady, the king wishes to know, for what reason, omitting 
“ your husband and your children, do you elect your brother, 
“whois a more distant relative than your own children, 
“ and less dear than you husband*®” She answered in these 
words: “Sire, ] may perhaps get another husband, if such 
“be the divine will, and other children, if such be my lot 
“ but now that my father and mother are no longer living, 
“ it 18 impossible I should ever have, by any chance, another 
“brother . taking this into consideration, I spoke as I did” 
Darius thought that the lady spoke with judgment, and, 
pleased at her conduct, released not only the prisoner she 
asked for, but added to the boon her eldest boy all the 
rest he put to death And thus he made away immediately 
with one of the seven 

120 Pretty nearly about the same time as the sickness of Cam- 
byses, the following event took place Orcetes, a Persian, 
appointed viceroy of Sardis by Cyrus, conceived a very - 


4 Construction sdyes (egsas) chy expressrepetition See Matt 598, a 
sx) Savdcy (sc1] dso) See Schwerg — xsyagicpivos, ‘acceptus,’ ‘ giatus,” 
Not on1 109 ‘yucundus’ Schweig Lex Herod 

#85 The particle av 1s here used to 
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wicked desire of getting possession of Polycratis, and dom 

away with him; although he had never suffered at the hands 
of his victim, either m word or deed, nor had he even pre- 
viously seen him According to the report which 1s the 
most rife, this was his motive Orcetes was sitting in the 
king’s portal, with another Persian gentleman called Mi- 
trobates, the satrap of Dascylerum™ these two gentlemen, 
from conversing before, fell to quarrelling with one another 

the dispute was upon their respective merits , and Mitrobates 
threw out this reproach on Oretes “Are you to be ranked 
“ among deserving men, you, who have not even added to 
“ your sovereign’s dominion the island of Samos, that lies 
“ close to your own province, on which you might so easily 
“lay your hand? an island which one of the inhabitants, 
“ assisted with but fifteen soldiers, rose up and took, and 1s 
“now its tyrant” According to this account, then, as soon 
as Orcetes heard this reproach, he took so to heart the dis- 
grace, that he wished not even so mucli to be avenged of the 
person who had made this remark, as he longed to destroy 
utterly Polycrates There are a few people, however, who 
relate, that Orcetes sent a herald to Samos, to make some 
request or other, which, at all events, 13 not mentioned, 
whatever it was , and that Polycrates happened to be re- 
clmimg in the mens apartment, in company with Anacreon 
of Teos, and whether he did so purposcly, foreseemg that 
Orcetes was about to make some request, or 1t happened so 
by chance, when the herald came into the room and advanced 
to deliver the message from Oreetes, Polycrates, having his 
face to the wall, neither turned round, nor made any answer’ 
The above two different motives are assigned for the mur- 
der of Polycrates every one may abide by which he hikes. 
Accordingly, Orcetes, who was staying at Magnesia on the 
river Meander, sent Myrsus the son of Gyges, a native of 
Lydia, to Samos, with a message to Polycrates, whose cha- 


17 The gieat loids waited at the 
gates of the kings of Persia This 
practice, established by Cyrus, lasted 
as long as the monarchy itself, and 
even to the present day, in Turkey, 
the court is called the Ottoman Porte 
or Gate Larcher 

188 youov rou sy Aacxvasia, 1 e the 
province round the city of Dascy- 
lerum, that of which Dascylerum was 
the capital, Bithynia 

189 The construction 1s rather int11- 
cate the infimitives depend on o 3 
iAdeooves Abyous, Wess  Construc- 


tion of 3: tAaccoves ALyouet, riya 
Ogoirsa e¢ Laps xouxa, orev dn Yonwa- 
ros Dinciusvoy (ov yao av dn Toure yt 
Asyeras) [Asyous:| nas rov Tlovvxgdree 
TULEY RaTAKEiLEVOY bY aVOPEaM, Wagsives Db 
ob xal A vaxgiovre cov Tniov xai xws, 
(sir tx apovoing aveov(1 e [loAuxedesa) 
narnroysovre re Oigoiria ronypara, sire 
KOI CUVTUin THs THKUTN EXEyivETO ) Tov Ts 
yee (see Matt 394, c) xvguxa riv’ Ogoi- 
rie wraprrbovra diarsyerbas, xa) rov Iloa 

(ruxeiy yee [Abyouss ad rov] srsorenpmpusvoy 
meds Tov Tovey) obee Ti miTarTeAOnval, 
oltre veaxpiverbai 
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racter he had been informed of. For’ Polycrates 1s the first 
of the Hellenes, we know of, that projected to have the rule 
over the sea, with the exception of Minos from Cnossus, or 
some other before him, if any In respect to what 1s called 
the Historic Times”, Polycrates was the first that conceived 
any hopcs of attaining to the empire of Ionia and the isles * 
Orcetes therefore, mformed of the views of the Samian 
usurper, sent him a message in these terms ‘“ Orares To 
“ PotycRATES sPEAKs THUS I understand that you project 
“ mighty things, and have not the means compatible to your 
“views Now, then, act as I advise you you will exalt 
“ yourself, and save me for Cambyses 1s meditating my 
“ death, as [am informed, beyond all doubt. I beseech you 
“to convey me away from this land, with my riches take 
“ one-half for your own, and allow me to keep the rest by 
“ wealth you will obtain the empire of Hellas If you do 
“not give credit to what I say concernmg my treasures, 
“send over the most trusty of your servants to him I will 
“shew them” With this communication Polycrates was 
highly gratified, and resolved to accept the offer, and, as 
perhaps he was too fond of money, sent first Meandrius the 
son of Meandruus, to examme the treasures of Oretes this 
Meandrius was a native of Samos, and held the office of 
secretary to the usurper he was the same that, some time 
after these events, dedicated at Juno's temple all the beauti- 
ful ornaments of Polycrates’ audience-chamber ** Oreetes, 
informed that a person was expected to come and examine 
his treasures, filled eight chests, almost to their brims, with 
stones, and over the surface strewed a layer of gold , corded 
the chests, and held them in readiness Meandrius soon 


10 This yae introduces an expla- 
nation of rot Vloauxparens «dv voov, 
Polycrates’ sambition being, to be 
lord over the sea, and to extend huis 
empire 

1 gvbowarnin ytven, the times of 
men, te those to which historical 
and true records reach, 1n opposition 
to pubixn, the fabulous times Scal- 
ger, quoted by Larcher 

12 Lit ‘ Polycrates 1s the first 
that had great hopes that he should 
rule over Ioma and the islands ” 

93 avdeeav, a word of which we have 
met instances once and again it 1s 
equivalent to dvdeas, or avewviris, In 
Opposition tO yuvaixsioy O1 yuvainwriTis, 
the former the apartment of the men, 
the latter that of the women The 
word dyvdeay was used likewise to sig- 


nify, in the houses of the Romans, a 
walk between two contiguous qua. 
diangles of the building I have used 
the word audsence chamber, 1n order 
to avoid a periphiasis, for the civi- 
lized languages of the present day 
have no terms indicative of that se- 
clusion of the fair sex, which marks 
barbarism in the man, and want of 
virtue in the woman 

4 Before the invention of locks, 
it was the custom, in ancient times, 
to secure the doois, chests, &c with 
knots Some of these knots were so 
dificult, that no one who was not in 
the secret could unfasten them — 
Every one has heard of the Gordian 
knot and Homer frequently alludes 
to the practice Odyss vii 447 — 
Larches 
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after arrived, made his survey, and sent his report to Poly- 
crates The Samian prince, m spite of divine warnmgs 
from the shrines, 1n spite of the representations of his friends, 
prepared to set out himself for Orcetes’ residence to all 
these admonitions was added that of his daughter, who had 
dreamed that she saw her father high aloft, washed by the 
rain’, and anointed by the sun. The young lady having 
received such a vision, had recourse to every expedient m 
order to avert her father from gomg over to Oretes even 
at the moment he was stepping on board the penteconter, 
she pursued him with her evil omens Polycrates mean- 
while threatened his daughter, that, if he returned safe home, 
he would take care she should long remaim aspmster the 
young woman prayed it might come to pass, as she would 
prefer waiting a long time to be married, to being reft of 
her father Polycrates, however, regardless of all advice, 
sailed away to Oreetes, taking with him several companions , 
and among others, Democedes the son of Calliphon, a native 
of Croton, and by profession a physician and surgeon, the 
most skilful m his art of all his cotemporaries’”’. On his ar- 
rival at Magnesia, Polycrates perished m a horrid manner, 
wholly unworthy of Inmself or of his exalted mind, for not 
even the Syracusan usurpers, nor one of the Hellenic tyrants, 
was ever deserving of comparison with Polycrates Orcetes 
put him to a death too dreadful to describe, and crucified 
him afterwards” Such of his followers as were Samians 
Orcetes dismissed and let go, bidding them be thankful to 
him for their liberty such as were aliens and servants, he 
considered as mere slaves Thus Polycrates, crucified, ful- 
filled every particular of ns daughter’s dream, for when it 
rained, he was washed by Jove, and he was anointed by the 
sun, which drew out the oily juices from his body The fre- 
quent good fortune that attended Polycrates, therefore, 
brought him to this end, as Amasis, the kg of Egypt, had 
portended 

Not long after, due vengeance was awarded” to Oreetes, 
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126 


Tat “by Jove” Seenote181, tion 1t1s probable, from what goes be- 


p 253 of thisvolume Soin the next 
chapter ‘ He was washed by Jove, 
whenever he 1ained ”” 

6 Tat “and who exercised his 
art the best of those in his time ” 

197 greeravewes, ‘ exposed his body 
on a stake or c10ss,1e gtbbet” This 
passage shews that the veib avacrav- 
éovy 18 not used by Heiodotus to ex- 
pless any particular mode of execu- 


fore, that the unfortunate Polycrates 
was flayed alive The woids empalung, 
and breaking on the wheel, although 
undeistood by many to express parti- 
cular manners of executing cilminals, 
apply only to the exposition of the 
carcass after death 

18 See c 43 

9 Lit “ The Furies, avenging Po- 
lycrates, pursued Oroetes even ”’ 
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for the murder of Polycrates. For after the death of Cam- 
byses, and the reign of the Magians, Oretes had remained 
at Sardis without rendermg any support to the Persians, 
who had wrested the empire from the Medes seizing the 
opportunity of those days of confusion, he compassed the 
death of Mitrobates, the viceroy of Dascylerum, who had 
upbraided him with his conduct towards Polycrates, and as- 
sassinated Mitrobates’ son Cranaspes, Persians of high rank 
He exhibited many other instances of gross msolence, and 
murdered one of Darius’s couriers” who had brought hm 
disagreeable intelligence, on his return , posting on the road 
some ruffians, who killed the man and his horse, and put the 
127 bodies out of sight After his accession to the throne, 
Darius longed to be avenged of Oreetes, for all his iniquities, 
but principally for the murder of Mitrobates and Miro- 
bates’ son he thought it, however, not expedient to send 
an expedition immediately against him, for matters were 
not yet quite settled he himself had but just attamed the 
sovereign power, and he knew Oretes had a body-guard, 
consisting of a thousand Persians, and held the govern- 
ments of Phrygia, Lydia, andlonia Darius therefore devised 
the followmg stratagem he convened the Persians of the 
highest rank, and addressed them thus “Persians,” said 
he, “ who among you will pledge himself to accomplish an 
“ object which requires skill, not violence or great numbers ? 
“for where skill is required, force is of no avail Who 
“among you, then, will kill Oretes, or bring him to me 
‘alive? him, who never rendered any service to the Per- 
“sians, but has been guilty of great crimes In the first 
“place, he has made away with two of us, both Mitrobates 
“and his son secondly, he slays even those who summon 
“him m my name, and are sent by my order, such mtole- 
“rable msolence does he shew’ Ere, therefore, he work 
“any greater evil to Persia, let death prevent lim, at our 
128“ hands” Such was the proposal made by Darms_ thirty 
champions pledged themselves to the new king, as prepared 
each to do according to lus biddmg Darius put a stop to 
their contestations™, by ordermg recourse to lot the lots 
were drawn the prize fell to Bageeus the son of Artontes 
Bagzus, thus chosen, proceeded thus. he wrote several let- 
ters, concerning various matters, and affixed to them Darius's 


200 wyyaenios, & courier, or tartar, thing of a similar expression occurs 
belonging to the Persian service of im vn 9, where Portus explains xace- 
the ayyagriy concerning which, see AauBavey diapogus, by Barve diapogds 
vill 98 ZE Port Lex Ion 
xartAgupars igifevras Some. 
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seal, and, with these letters mm his possession, departed for 
Sardis At his arrival, and introduction to Orcetes’ presence, 
he took out the letters one by one, and gave them to be read 
out by the king's secretary”’, for an officer of that kind 1s 
always appended to the train of a viceroy. These letters 
were delivered by Bagzeus, with a view to try whether body- 
guards were inclined to revolt from Oretes and observing 
that they paid great respect to the letters themselves, and 
still more to their contents, produced another, which ran 
thus. “ Persians, it 1s the behest of kmg Darius that you be 
no longer the guards of Oretes**” On hearmg this, they 
immediately grounded their javelins. Bageous, seeing they 
obeyed this order, even took courage, and handed over the 
last letter to the secretary, in which was written “ King 
“ Darius commands the Persians at Sardis to put Oreetes to 
“death” The guards no sooner heard these words, than, 
drawing their scimetars, they killed him on the spot Thus 
Orestes, the Persian, paid forfeit for the murder of Poly- 
crates, the Samian. 

The property of Orctes having been confiscated, and con- 
veyed to Susa, an accident happened to king Darwus shortly 
after in leaping from his horse at the chace, he strained his 
foot so violent was the twist, that the ankle was forced out 
of its socket and, at first, presuming that he had at his 
court some of the Egyptians regarded as the first men in the 
profession of the healing art, he trusted his case to their 
treatment these doctors, however, violently twisting the 
foot back, did but increase the evil During seven days and 
seven nights, Darius, in consequence of this accident, was 
kept awake. and on the eighth day, accordingly, the king 
bemg still no better, some one, who had already heard, at 
Sardis, of Democedes the Crotoniat’s skill, made a communi- 
cation to Darius, who ordered Democedes immediately into 
his presence They found him among the slaves of Orcetes, 
where he was held 1m no estimation , and took him before the 
king, bound in fetters, and clothed in rags. As the man 
stood before him, Darius asked him whether he knew the 


202 eeoimiptis signifies, to take away usage, which will account for the 


the wrapper of any thing 1n this 
sense we have previously seen Poly- 
crates, 111 41, wepiaipsoprvos rhv oPenyida, 
“taking off the signet which encom- 
passed his finger”? The letters sent 
by Tuikish gentlemen are always 
wrapped in silk bigs o1 cases, sealed 
with then signet the ancient Per- 
sians most piobably had some similar 


expression here used by Herodotus, 
which sigmifies, literally, ‘ having 
taken off the wrapper of each sepa- 
rately ” 

“03 The superfluous negative, which 
1s, NO doubt, too familiar to the re ider 
to 1equire any comment See Matt 
533, obs 3 
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medical art: Democedes, fearmg to discover himself, lest he 
should be separated for ever from Hellas, denied that he 
knew any thing about it But Darius saw enough to con- 
vince him that he was dissembling “, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with medicine, so he ordered the persons who had 
brought him, to fetch the whips and spurs +Democedes then 
discovered himself, declared, that he had learned the art, but 
imperfectly, and that he had a smattering only of it, having 
been intimate with a physician Immediately, Darius en- 
trusted himself to his treatment™, and he made use of the 
Hellenic medicmes, and, by substituting emollients instead 
of violent means™, procured some sleep to the patient, and 
in a short time restored him to perfect health and soundness 
of body, although the kang himself had given up all hopes of 
ever being able to step on that foot In recompence for thus 
service, Darius presented Ins medical attendant with a pair 
of golden shackles Democedes, upon this, asked the king 
if he had purposely doubled his sorrows because he had 
restored him to health Darius, much pleased at this answer, 
sent him to his own wives and the cunuchs, taking him 
round to see them all, said to the ladies, “ ‘lis 1s the man who 
restored life to our lege lord” Hach of the ladies dipped a 
vase” into a chest of gold, and presented 1t to Democedes , 


"01 The sense 1s the same as if trious editor of Strabo, must he, 


there was xeridavy vi rw Acesim rexva- 
Guy, xas wee tmioraueyn,, “It appeared 
to Darius that he dissembled beng 
a physician, though he was so im 
fat’? Larcher 

 srsross understand scvzoy, or 
vo weaypa =Schuery 

700 J take dom as relating to the 
treatment of Democedes, ind soxzupa 
tothat of the ] gy ptians, as being the 
firgt sigiification thit would be given 
to the passage bv a non-medical 1¢4- 
der Coray undeistands both yz 
and ixved of the ticatment adopted 
by Democedes  ‘‘the myury,"” says 
he, ‘was a Juxation of the foot, that 
had been unskilfully treated by the 
Lgyptian physicians — the first opera- 
tron Democedes had to peifoim, must 
have been, therefore, to luaate again 
the joint Immediately after that 
Operation, psra re iy vee, n order to 
calm the pain, he administered to his 
patient some narcoti, ya, as, for 
Instance, opium, to make him sleep 
This practice 1s still followed in all 
violent surgical operations ‘Lhe 
translation, according to thts ilus- 


therefore, ‘And, by adimmistering 
some nucotic after the operation, 
procured,” Ac 

a umorumr~oucn ds 
Quadrn tg Tov xevony thy Frxny 
dithcult passage For the different 
emcndations proposed by various 
scholars, the notes of Schw eigha user 
may be consulted Construction 
txacrn avriwy, each of them, verve 
wroven Qiadn, dipping under with a 
saucer, (S0 11136, xovra vroruarroveres 
$5 Actevny) ts Tnv Snxrv tov Vovoov, tuto 
the chest or repository af gold, &c 
We have thkewise, v1 119, vrorupas 
yavaw avrasy “ shaking under with 
a bucket diaws from the well ” 
Y have followed the reiding of 
Dr Gaisford, proposed by Porson 
Schweighewuser gives urorurrovca Os 
RUTiWY ixaoTH Qiarn, Te yeuToU cov 
Suxn Sweistro Anuoxrdse ovrw dn cs dayi- 
au dwe Hi wr A = The translation of 
which must be, however, lame 
“each of them, dippng in with a 
saucer, presented to Democedes such 
an abundant gitt of gold tog«ther 
with the vase,’? && — Leaving the 


AUTiLaly ixacrn 
A most 
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thus conferring such a munificent gift, that the servant who 
followed him, named Sciton, picked up the gold stiters that 
fell from the vases, and thus collected a creat quantity of 
gold for himself 
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This Democedes, coming thus from Croton, had proceeded 131 


to the court of Polycrates Beimg at Cr oton harshly treated 
by his father, a man prone to anger, and unable to brook 
ay longer such usage, he forsook ‘Ins home, and proceeded 
to A‘gina Settling 1m that island, he surpassed, in the first 
year, the first physicians, although unprovided with instru- 
ments, and having none of the necessary adjuncts to the arts 
of medicme and surgery” In the second year, the A’ginete 
rewarded him by a yearly fee of one talent from the ‘public 
chest im the third year, the Athemans allowed one hundicd 
minz im the fourth year, he arrived at Samos, where Poly- 
crates allowed him two talents annually From this man the 
people of Croton became not the least celebrated physicians”, 

for 1t soon came to pass, that they were spoken of, all ove 
Hellas, as the first medical men the Cyrenewan physicians 
were but the second So, about the same period, the Ai gerans 
were exalted to the first rank among musicians At the time 
we are now speaking of, Democedes, having completely cured 
Darius, was m possession of a large house at Susa, and was 
the companion of Danius's table “he enjoyed every luxury, 
with the exception of lus bemg far away from Hellas Of 
jus uitimacy with the king, the "inst instance 1s, that he ob- 
tained from Darius the reprieve of the Egyptian doctors 
who had first administered to the king they were about to 
be impaled, because they had proved themselves inferior to 
one Greck physician secondly, he rescucd from bondage a 
soothsayer of Elis, who had followed Polycrates, and re- 
mained among the slaves, not thought of | In short, Demo- 


cedes was all in all with the sovereign 


reader to search for further snfo1ma- 
tion on this passage from the various 
commentators, I shall proceed to 
give Larcher’s illustration of the 
meaning of gaan —The word @iadan 
belongs to the office of the cup- 
bearers In order to have a correct 
idea of what 1t means, it 15 neces- 
sary to be acquainted with what re- 
gards this service Ist, A certain 
quantity of wine and water, 1n pro- 
portion to the strength of the wine, 
or accordng to the taste of the drink- 
els, Was poured into large vases 
These vases, from the mixture of the 
two liquors, were called craters — 
2dlv, The mixture was dipped out of 


these craters with acyathus (xvdos), 
a sort of deep pitcher, and the drink 
was poured out into a cup Which was 
called sxvwpa d3dly, The txrena was 
presented to the guest on & Qian 
this latter, therefore, was a saucer or 
plate I mean, a flat, broad vessel, on 
which the cup was presented See 
Xen Cyrop 1 3,8 Larcher 

° Surgery was not, in former 
times, separated from medicine 

 C’est a lu: que les medecins de 
Crotone doivent la plus grande partie 
de leur reputation—7o him the Cro- 
tonun dociors are tndebted for the 
greatest part of their repitation — 
Larcher 
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133. A short time after these events, the followmg occurrence 
took place Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Da- 
rius, was afflicted with a tumor on the breast. After some 
time, it broke, and ate away by degrees, until 1t had in- 
creased to a considerable size she concealed it through 
shame, and mentioned 1t tono one However, as 1t continued 
to get worse and worse, she sent for Democedes, and shewed 
it to him. He told her, that he could heal the tumor, but 
insisted she should pledge herself” to remunerate him fairly 
for his service, by granting a request which he hereafter 
would make, and added, that he had no mtention to ask any 

134 thing that a lady would blush to grant When he had healed 
the tumor, and restored her to health, Atossa, instructed 
by Democedes, thus addressed Darius, who was 1n bed with 
her “My hege,” said Atossa, ‘“‘ possessing such power, you 
“sit down tranquil, and attempt not to add by conquest any 
“nation or empire to the Persians. It behoves, I think, a 
“ monarch, young, and master of such riches, to give proof 
“of lus valour, so that the Persians may know they are 
“commanded by a gallant kmg There are two motives 
“ which should urge you to act in this manner, that the Per- 
“ sians may be convinced they are headed by a valiant hero, 
“and that they may taste the toils of war, and not abide in 
“idleness, brooding conspiracies against yourself. Now 
“that you are in the bloom of life, you should achieve some 
“ brilliant deed for, as the body grows, so the mind grows, 
“as the body becomes old and infirm, so it 1s with the mind, 
“it 1s blunted for all purposes.” Thus, at the suggestion of 
Democedes, Atossa spoke Darius answered “All that you 
“suggest, my dear love, ] have myself already resolved to 
“do for [intend to throw a bridge from this continent to 
“the other’, and carry war mto Seythia my designs will 
“be accomplished ere long.” Atossa then spoke thus 
“ Look you now! I beseech you not to march first” agaimst 
“the Scythians, for, when you choose, they will be yours 
“ but, for my sake, invade Hellas I so long, from what I 
“ hear, to have, in my tram, Lacoman girls, and others from 
“Argos and Attica and Cormth. You have, besides, the 
“ best man 1n the world to tell you every thing about Hellas, 
“ him that cured your foot.” Darius answered “ My love, 
“since you prefer I should make my first essay on Hellas 
“ I think it better previously to send some Persians, with the 
“man you speak of, and survey the country They will see 


210 ¥ wiv, used Tonically, informs of Europe see iv 88 
swearing, for nay * Matt 21,2 
-" ‘that 3s to sav, from Asia to 
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“ and hear all particulars, and make their report: and then, 
« fully informed, I will march directly against the Hellenes ” 

Thus he spoke, and no sooner said, than done As soon 
as day dawned, he summoned fifteen Persians of rank, and 
commanded them to follow Democedes, and visit the shores 
of Hellas but cautioned them not to let Democedes escape 
out of their hands, but, by all means, to bring him back with 
them Having issued these commands, he next summoned 
to his presence Democedes himself, requested him to act as 
a guide to the Persians, shew them the whole of Hellas, and 
return he hkewise ordered him to take with lim all his 
moveable property, as a present to his father and brothers, 
promising that he would make it up to lum liberally to this 
he would add a merchant-ship, to convey the gifts, and stow 
her with all kinds of precious things, to accompany him on 
his voyage I have no doubt myself? that Darius made 
these offers without any secret sinister motives but Demo- 
cedes, being afraid that Darius was only making a trial of 
him ”, accepted the gifts without any apparent eagerness*", 
but observed, that he would leave his own things behind, in 
order he might find them again on his return he said he 
would accept the merchant-ship, which Darius promised him, 
to convey the gift to his brothers. Darius having given 
these orders to Democedes, despatched the party down to the 
sea-side 


They proceeded down to Sidon in Phemua, forthwith 136 


manned two triremes, together with a large Phoenician 
round craft, and loaded them with precious things Havin 

made all the proper preparations, they sailed for Hellas 

they touched at various points of the coast, surveyed it, 
and wrote down their observations’ after visiting many 
places of the greatest celebrity, they proceeded to Tarentum 
in Italy. There the king of the Tarentmes, Aristophildes, 
out of kindness to Democedes*", first took away the rudders 
of the Medic vessels , and next cast mto prison the Persians, 
alleging, it is pretended, that they were spies While these 
were in durance, Democedes proceeded to Croton; and when 
safely arrived at home, Aristophilides liberated the Persians, 
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137 and gave back the rudders which he had taken away The 
Persians then sailed away, in pursuit of Democedes, and ar- 
rived at Croton, and, meeting with him in the market-place, 
seized his person. Some of the citizens of Croton, appre- 
hensive of drawing upon themselves the vengeance of the 
Persians, would fain have winked at this outrage’’, but the 
rest fell upon the fifteen, and thrashed the Persians with 
clubs The Persians, in the mean time, hallooed out to them 
“ Citizens of Croton, have a care what you do! you are 
“rescuing a runaway from our sovereign And do you 
“imagine kmg Darius will put up with such insolence*? 
“ How sweetly will he handle you, if he come upon you? 
“ Will he not attack your city the first of all? Will you not 
“be the first 1educed to bondage?” But the Crotomians 
listened not to what they said, but rescued Democedes, and 
seized the merchant-ship the strangers had brought with 
them The Persians sailed back to Asia, and did not attempt, 
now they were reft of their guide, to prosecute their re- 
searches into Hellas Democcdes, at their departure, enjoined 
them to mform Daiius, that Democedes was on the point of 
marrying the daughter of Milo for the name of that wrestler 
was well known and celebrated at the court of Darius 
And, in truth, I am of opimion that Democedes hurried this 
union, and expended much, in order to prove to Darius that 

138 he was a man of rank, even m his own country The Per- 
sians unmoored, and departed from Croton, but were driven 
with their ships to lapygia, where they were made prisoners 
Guillus, a Tarentine exilc, ransomed, and took them over to 
Darius, who was ready to give, in return, whatever he might 
ask, But Gillus related to him his misfortune, and implored 
the king to ensure his return to Tarentum im order, how- 
ever, not to disturb and alarm the whole of Hellas by a 
grand armament sailing on his account to Italy, he said the 
Cnidians would be sufficient to re-establish him, bemg con- 
vinced, that, in consequence of the friendship existing between 
the Cnidians and Tarentines, he should easily obtain permuis- 
sion to return Darius promised him he would do so, and 
kept his promise, for he sent a messenger to the Cmidians, 
requesting them to convey Gillusto Tarentum the Cnidians, 
following the recommendation of Darius, were not able to 
prevail on the Tarentines, and not powerful enough to com- 
pel them by force Such, therefore, was the result of this 
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undertaking the above were the first Persians that came 
from Asia to Hellas, and they came for the purpose of re- 
connoitring the country. 

After the above events, kmg Darius took possession of 
Samos this was the first city, whether of the Hellenes or 
Barbarians, that he captured, and it was from the following 
motive In the expedition made by Cambyses son of Cyrus 
against Egypt, a great number of Hellenes followed him to 
that country , some, of course, for commercial speculations , 
others for taking a part in the military operations, some 
few also for the opportunity of seemy the country Of 
these last, Syloson was one he was the son of AZaces, and 
brother to Polycrates, and an exile from Samos_ The fol- 
lowing piece of good luck befel this Syloson he threw a 
scarlet mantle about his shoulders, and took a walk mto the 
market-place at Memphis he was remarked by Daruus, at 
the time belonging to Cambyses’ guards, and as yet held in 
no account Darius had a longing for the cloak, and ac- 
costed Syloson, trying to purchase it from him Syloson, 
seeing that the young man was so anxious to become the 
possessor of the cloak, urged by some extraordinary infa- 
tuation, said “J do not intend to sell my cloak for any sum 
“of money, but, nevertheless, as things are thus, 1t shall be 
“ yours’”” Darius praised his lberality, and accepted the 
cloak = Syloson, accordingly, made up his mind to having 
lost his cloak by his own simphcuty but m the course of 
time, Cambyses died, the seven conspirators 10se up against 
the Magus, and Danuus, one of their numbet1, ascended the 
throne Syloson bemg informed that the power had passed 
into the hands of the very same man at whose request he had 
once given him his cloak in Egypt, went up to Susa, where 
he seated himself in the portal of the royal palace, and 
stated that he had been the benefactor of Darms_ The gate- 
keeper, hearing this, communicated it to the kmg, who was 
surprised, and said to himself” ‘“ Have I then received any 
“ favour from a Hellene, to whom I am indebted, having so 
“lately come to the throne? Scarcely has one of that na- 
“tion appeared before me~’ I have contracted no debt 
“ with any Hellenic man Nevertheless,” said Darius to the 
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porter, “ send the man in: let me ascertain what he means 
“by this.” The porter introduced Syloson as he stood in 
the presence, the mterpreters inquired of him who he was, 
and what he had done, to say that he had been a benefactor 
of the kmg He replied, by describing what had occurred 
with respect to the cloak, and stated, that he was the indi- 
vidual who made the présent to hm At this, Darius ex- 
clamed “ What, most generous of mortals! are you the 
“ person that did me that service, when I was but an humble 
“ soldier, small as 1t was? At all events, my gratitude shall 
“ be equal to what I should now feel for the most magnifi- 
“cent gift In recompence, I will give you gold and silver 
“ with a lavish hand, so you shall never repent the service 
“you have done to Daris the son of Hystaspes” To this 
Syloson made reply “Sure, give me not gold nor silver 
“ recover and give me back Samos, my country, now usurped 
“ by one of our slaves, since the murder of my brother Po- 
“lycrates by the hands of Oicwtes give it without blood- 

141 “shed or bondage” Darius listened to this petition , and 
despatched an army, under the command of Otanes, one of 
the seven, enjommg him to accomplish what Syloson asked 
for accordmgly, Otanes went down to the sea-side, and 
embarked *~ the troops 

142 The sovereignty of Samos was in the hands of Mezan- 
drius the son of Meandrius, who had becn left as regent by 
Polycrates he was desirous to prove lumself the most just 
of men, but did not succeed in Ins project, for when the 
death of Polycrates was announced to him, he acted m the 
manner I am now going to describe In the first place, he 
erected an altar to j upiter Liberator, and fixed the bounda- 
ries of the sacred precinct that surrounds it, as 1s still seen mn 
the suburb having done this, he convoked an assembly of all 
the citizens, and addressed to them the following speech 
“ You all know,” said he, “ that the sceptre and the whole 
‘“‘ power of Polycrates was entrusted to me, and now 1t de- 
“pends upon my will, whether I shall assume the power 
“over you I intend to do my utmost to avoid what I re- 
“probate in my neighbour for I cannot approve the con- 
“duct of Polycrates, or any other person who assumes 
“despotic sway over men equal to himself Polycrates, 
“ then, has fulfilled his destiny , and I will place the power 
“1m the hands of you all I proclaim liberty and equality of 
“Jaws I think it just, however, that I should receive some 
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“ remuneration for my saciifice let me choose to the value 
“ of six talents, out of the property of Polyciates I claim, 
“ moreover, for myself and my descendants for ever, the 
“ priesthood of Jupiter Liberator, to whom I have erected 
“a temple, while on you I confer the boon of freedom ” 
Such was his address to the Samians_but one of the assem- 
bly rose up, and said “ You, sir, are certainly very unfit to 
“rule over us, pernicious and wicked man that you aie 
“ You ought rather to give us an account of the moneys 
“ that have passed through your hands**” ‘Thus spoke one 1 18 
of the influential citizens, whose name was Telesarchus 
Meandruus, convinced by this, that, if he limself let go the 
power, some tyrant would arise in his place, thought no 
longer of giving itup, but retired to the citadel , and sending 
for each of the principal men of the Samuans, under pretence 
of giving an account of the sums he had expended, ariested 
them, and threw them into chains’ Soon after, Meandrius 
fell sick his brother, called Lycaretus, expecting he would 
die, put to death all the prisoners, with a view of facilitating 
his assumption of the Samian government, for it appeais 
the people of Samos were not at all inclined for liberty 
Accordingly, when the Persians arrived at Samos, bring- ! 11 
ing with them Syloson, not one was found to hft up his 
hand against them Meandrius himself, and lus partisans, 
declared they were ready to come to terms, and to leave 
the island Otanes acceded to these conditions, accepted 
and gave the pledges, and the most distinguished Per- 
sians placed themselves before the citadel, seated upon 
chairs The tyrant Meandiius had a brother that was not 
quite in his senses“, whose name wasCharilaus_— this brother 
of lus, accordingly, having done something wrong, was con- 
fined m a dungeon The lunatic having heard what had 
been done, looked through the grating of his dungeon, and, 
seeing the Persians thus quietly seated, made a loud excla- 
mation, and declared that he wished to speak to Mean- 
drius *, Meeandrius, informed of this, ordered him to be 
unchained, and brought before him As soon as he was 
brought in, he began to abuse and vilify lis brother, urged 
him to fall on the Persians, and spoke thus ‘“ You, the 
“ greatest scoundrel of the world, have doomed me to be 
“ chained down in a dungeon, I, that am your own brother, 
“and had committed no offence deserving of fetters, yet, 
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“ even when you see the Persians expelling you by violence, 
“and bereavmg you of your home, have not the heart to 
“ seek revenge, easy as it would be to defeat them If you 
“ are afraid of them, give me your mercenaries, I will hurl 
“ vengeance on them for coming here “’ and as for your- 
146 “ self, I will presently send you out of the island” So spoke 
Charilaus. Meandrius took him at his word not that he 
was, 1n my opinion, such a fool as to fancy his forces would 
be a match for those of the kmg, but that he envied Sylo- 
son's good luck, if he should, without any toil, get possession 
of the town unscathed By exasperating the Persians, he 
sought accordingly to clip the power of Samos, and so de- 
liver 1t up, well aware, that if the Persians suffered any dis- 
comfiture, they would be bitterly inveterate against the Sa- 
mians he knew, moreover, of a safe retreat from the island, 
whenever he chose to avail himself of 1t, for he had ordered 
a secret passage underground to be excavated, beginning 
at the citadel, and terminating at thesea Accordingly, Me- 
andrius himself sailed away from Samos , and Charuilaus, after 
putting all the auxiliary troops under arms, threw open the 
gates, and rushed upon the Persians, who were far from ex- 
pecting such an attack, and fancied that all matters were 
settled and arranged Meanwhile,the mercenaries massa- 
cred the above-mentioned Persians of rank, whom they found 
sitting before the citadel’ While they were engaged in 
this slaughter, the rest of the Persians came up, to bear 
ahand the mercenaries, broken, ran back, and shut them- 
147 selves up in the citadel Otanes, the commander, a witness 
of the blow inflicted on the Persians, forgot the mjunctions 
given him by Darius, not to kill or take prisoner any of the 
Samians, but to deliver up the island unscathed to Syloson 
on the contrary, he made known to the army, that they were 
to cut down alike every man or boy in consequence, one 
portion of the army proceeded to lay siege to the castle, 
while the rest went about, putting every one they met to 
148 sword, whether on sacred or profane ground —Meandruus, 
having made good his escape from Samos, sailed for Lace- 
demon on his arrival there, he carried up to the capital the 
things he had brought with him, and acted in the followmg 
manner he set out his different vases of silver and gold, and 
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his attendants proceeded to wipe them clean He, being at 
the time 1n conversation with Cleomenes the son of Anaxan- 
drides, one of the Spartan kings, took hun mto his house 
Cleomenes was struck with wonder and amazement at the 
sight of so much plate, and Meandrius urged his visitor to 
carry away with him what articles he chose “*: twice or 
thrice this offer was made, but Cleomenes behaved as an 
honest man, he spurned the gift, and, bemg informed that 
Mwandrius was courting support from others by such 
means, presented himself before the ephori, and declared 
that 1t was better Sparta should dismiss this Samian stranger 
from the shores of Peloponnesus, so that he might no longer 
persuade himself or others to become a pander to his views, 
The ephori, m consequence of this communication, pro- 
claimed, by herald, the expulsion of Mzandrius —But the 149 
Persians having captured all the Samians, as in a net °, 
gave up to Syloson the island, reft wholly of population 
some time after, however, Otanes re-peopled the land, m 
consequence of a dream that occurred to him, and a disease 
that attacked his natural parts 

As the naval armament was on its way to Samos, the Ba- 150 
bylonians, having made vast preparations, rebelled Durmg 
the whole time of disorder that lasted through the reign of 
the Magus, and the msurrection of the seven, they had 
been providing to resist a siege, and, by some means or 
other, were enabled to do so, unknown to any one When 
they openly threw off their allegiance, they acted in the fol- 
lowmg manner With the exception of their mothers, every 
one of the citizens chose one of the women in his house, 
whom he hked the best, all the rest were gathered together 
in one place, and strangled the one preserved by each citi- 
zen was for the purpose of cooking his provisions, the rest 
were strangled, to decrease the consumption of provisions 
Darius, having received intelligence of this, collected all his 15) 
forces, and marched against them having reached Baby- 
lon, he laid siege to the place, but the inhabitants took 
little account of this they ascended to the battlements of 
their wall, and there danced, and laughed at Darius and his 
host one of them even hallooed to the besiegers, saying 
“Why sit you there, Persians? had you not better go about 
“ your business ? for you will never catch us, until mules 
“breed” This was said by one of the Babylonians, who 
never expected to see a mule with a foal. After a lapse of )52 
one year and seven months, both Darius and his whole army 
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were sorely annoyed, that they could not yet capture Ba- 
bylon Daruus tried every stratagem, every artifice, agamst 
the place, and, with all his exertions, could not get posses- 
sion, even by resorting to the mode in which Cyrus had suc- 
ceeded* but the Babylonians kept guard, and 1t was umpos- 
sible to surprise them” 

In the twentieth month from the opening of the siege, 
Zopyrus, the son of the Megabyzus who was one of the 
seven conspirators against the Magus, was witness to a 
very extraordinary occurrence one of his own mules, be- 
longing to the baggage-train, brought forth a young mule 
Zopyrus, informed of the event, scarcely could give credit 
to the report, but went and saw the foal himself, charged the” 
grooms to say nothing of what had happened, and revolved 
the prodigy mn his own mind He recalled to his mind the 
speech of the Babyloman, pronounced at the beginning of 
the siege—that when mules, barren as they are, should pro- 
create, then should their city be carried he concluded, from 
this omen, that now the time was come when Babylon 
was to be taken, for this seemed to have been spoken by 
divine inspiration, and had actually occurred to one of his 
own mules* Having made up his mind that now was the 
time appointed by fate for the capture of Babylon, he pre- 
sented himself before Darius , and inquired of his majesty, if 
he regarded 1t as of paramount importance that Babylon 
should be taken When mformed that the king considered 
the thmg as of the first consequence, Zopyrus considered 
how he should alone make the capture of the place, so that 
the achievement should be his deed and work for with the 
Persians, such gallant exploits conduce greatly to the pro- 
motion of the authors“’ Accordingly, having debated 
within himself how he should be able to attempt what he 
proposed, he could not devise any other expedient, than to 
disfigure dreadfully his person, and then desert over to the 
enemy Holding this of little consequence, he lacerated 
himself in a most dreadful manner he cut off his own nose 
and ears, sheared his hair all round, lashed his body with 
whips, and presented himself before Darius The kg was 
sorely grieved at seemg his chief nobleman thus disfigured 
he started up from his throne, and, with loud exclamations, 
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demanded who had treated him thus, and who had disfigured 
him in this manner “ The man hives not, my hege, that 
“ dares,” said Zopyrus, “ or has the power to treat me thus, 
“except yourself No stranger, sire, has wrought this | 
“ myself am the perpetrator of this deed, indignant to be- 
“hold Assyrians deride Persians” ‘ O most miserable of 
“men!” retorted Darius, “ you give the fairest of names to 
“the foulest deeds, 1n saying that you have thus treated 
“ yoursclf, in order to get the upper hand of the enemy 
‘how, simple man, will the foe relax his isolence, m con- 
“sequence of your disfiguring yourself? Are you reft of 
“ your senses, to have rumed yourself in this manner?” 
Zopyrus made reply “ If Thad communicated to you what 
“ T was about to do, you would not have allowed me to act 
“so but now I have had the resolution to do it myself, 
“ and therefore, 1f you do not fail on your part, we shall get 
‘‘ possession of Babylon As Iam now, I will desert over 
“ to the city, tell the people that I have suffered this treat- 
“ ment at your hands, and, by persuading them to that, shall, 
“T expect, get the command of the garmson Do you, 
“ reckoning from the time that I enter the rampart, count 
‘the tenth day , and choose a thousand of the men, the loss 
“ of whom would be of little moment, and post them at the 
“ gates called after Semiramis seven days after, post for 
“me, at the gates called those of Nineveh, two thousand 
“then wait twenty days more™, when you will command 
“ four thousand more, to their station at the gates called the 
‘Chaldean Let the first, and the others, have no arms of 
“defence but their swords, Icave them those And after 
‘twenty days more have elapsed, without delay order the 
“ whole army to encircle the city, and storm the wall, and 
‘station my Persians at the gates of Belus, and those of 
“Cissia for I expect, that, m consequence of my heroic 
‘‘ deeds, the Babylonians will, among other things, confide 
“even the cross-bars*” of the gates to my keeping and 
“then I and the Persians must address ourselves to work ” 
Having thus explamed what he wished to have performed, 
he proceeded up to the city gates, turning himself round to 
look behind, as 1f he were a real deserter The persons 
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stationed on the towers, to keep a look-out, raa down below, 
and, putting one of the large folding-doors ajar’, inquired 
who he was, and whathe wanted He mformed them, that his 
name was Zopyrus, and that he had come over to them as a 
deserter . the door-keepers no sooner heard this, than they 
took the new-comer before the common-council of the Ba- 
bylomans Standing before the members of that assembly, 
he deplored his misfortune, saying, that Darius had served him 
in this cruel manner, because he advised him to raise the 
siege, as there was evidently no mcans of securing a cap- 
ture “And now,” said he, continuing his discourse, “ I be- 
‘come a great accession to yourselves, men of Babylon, and 
“a great defalcation to Darius and his army. for he shall 
“pay me for havmg mutilated me in this manner I am 
‘acquainted with all the secrets of his counsels” So he 
said The Babylonians, seeing a man of that rank among the 
Persians deprived of his nose and ears, and covered with 
wails and stripes, were completely convinced of the truth of 
what he said, and that he was come to their support they 
therefore were inclined to grant him whatever he might ask 
He asked for the command of the military force aving 
so far succceded, he proceeded to act as he had arranged 
with Darms_ on the tenth day, accordingly, he made a sally 
with the Babylomian troops, suirounded the thousand men 
whom he had commissioned Darius to station, and cut them 
to pieces The Babylonians, finding he was a man to act up 
to his words, were all overjoyed beyond measure, and were 
eager to obey his commands He let pass the number of 
days appointed, and again, with a chosen party of the Baby- 
lonians, made a sally, and cut to pieces every one of the two 
thousand men stationed, according to agreement, by Darius 
The Babylonians, witnesses of the gallant exploits of their 
new commander, had all of them Zopyrus’s name at the 
end of their tongues *”, extolling him highly Once more, 
after letting the appointed time pass over, he led on the 
above-mentioned band, surrounded the four thousand, and 
destroyed them to a man Having achieved this glorious 
action, he became the idol of the Babylonians they pro- 
claimed him their commander-m-chief, and governor of their 
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city Finally, Darius having, according to previous agree- 158 


ment, made a general assault on the wall, Zopyrus displayed 
the whole ofhisstratagem for the Babylonians that ascend- 
ed to the battlements were all hurled head-foremost down. 
Zopyrus, with his own hands, openmg wide the gates of 
Belus and Cissia, admitted the Persians within the wall 
Those of the Babylonians who saw what been done took 
refuge in the temple of Jupiter Belus the 1est kept each to 
his post, till he also was mformed of the treachery which had 
been practised 

Thus was Babylon a second time captured Daruus, 
having now the Babylonians im his power, in the first place 
rased the walls, and to1e down all the gates, for at the first 
capture by Cyrus, nothing of the kind had been done Next, 
he impaled about three thousand of the chief citizens, and 
gave the town to the rest of the Babylonians tomhabit In 
order that the citizens might not be without women, and 
their race become extinct, Darius made the following provi- 
sion The Babylonians had, as [ before observed, strangled 
their wives at the commencement of the blockade, with a view 
to spare their stores the Persian monarch, therefore, taxed 
the neighbourmg nations to send a certam number of 
women to Babylon the contingency from all these nations 
amounted, i the whole, to fifty thousand women From 
these women the present Babylonians descend None of the 
Persians, whether previous or subsequent—with the excep- 
tion, however, of Cyrus, to whom no Persian would presume 
to compare himself—ever surpassed Zopyrus, in Darws’s 
opinion™, by his heroic deeds in the service of the state It 
is related, that Darius frequently expressed his opinion, that 
he would rather that Zopyrus had not disfigured his person 
than have received the accession of twenty Babylons He 
treated him with magnificent honours, sent to him every 
year the gifts deemed the most honourable by the Persians, 
and gave him Babylon to rule, without any contribution to 
the royal exchequer, durmg the whole of Ins life he en- 
riched him by very many other donations From this 
Zopyrus descended Megabyzus, who held the command in 
Egypt durmg the war with the Athemans and allies. from 
Megabyzus descended Zopyrus, who voluntarily emigrated 
from Persia to Athens 


> 8 Matt *548,3 —aevy, plural, 23) wage Augsiw xeiri See Matt 
with txeeres, singular, Matt 301, 4 389 
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SUMMARY OF BOOk IV 


AFTER the capture of Babylon, Darius marches against the Scythans, be- 
cause they had tnvaded Asia, and held possession of rt for twenty-erght years, | 
The country and the origin of the Scythtans, 5—36 Conoenntng the three 
quarters of the world, Asia, Libya, and Furope, 37—45 Concerning the 
rivers af Scythia, 47—57 Darius, having started from Susa, crosses the 
Thracian Bosphorus by a bridge of boats , compels the Thracians to submit to 
has yoke, (digression concerning the Gete and Zalmoxts, 94—96, ) crosses the 
Ister, and, leaving the Iomans to guard the floating-bridge over the river, 
marches up the country, 83—98 The situation and demensions of Scythia tts 
various tribes, 99—117 The art by which the Scythians elude the efforts of 
Darwus, 118—134 After pursuing the Scythrans without success, the king at 
last retuins to the Ister, from whence he passes over into Asia, 134—143 At 
the same time, another army of the Persians aliacks Barce, in order to avenge the 
death of Arcestlaus, king of the Cyreneans, and sonof Pheretme The Hsto- 
rian takes the opportunity of inserting the history of Cyrene, from the tume that 
a colony was settled in Libya by the Minye of the tsland of Thera, 145 — 164 
A description of the tribes of Libya, 168—199 The Barcar are taken, by the per- 
fidy of the Persians, and Pheretume cruelly avenges the death of her son The 
Persians make a vain attempt on Cyrene, and, on their re'urn into Egypt, are 
harassed by the Africans, 201 to the end 
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Tne next expedition undertaken by Darws, subsequent to 1 
the capture of Babylon, was against the Scythians' As Asia 
flourished 1n population, and vast revenues poured 1n on all 
sides, Darius conceived a desire of visitng the Scythians 
with his vengeance , they having been the original promo- 
ters of hostility, by breaking into the territory of the Medes, 
and, after defeating that nation in battle, unjustly usurping 
the supreme power for, as I have already observed, the 
Scythians had been, durmg eight-and-twenty years’, the 
sovereign lords of Upper Asia. In their pursuit of the 
Cimmerians, they broke into Asia, and put down the power 
of the Medes*, who, previously to the irruption of the Scy- 
thians, had obtained the whole empire of Asia The Scy- 
thians, however, after their absence from home during 
eight-and-twenty years, and at thei return to their own 
country, met with toils scarce inferior’ to those they had 
experienced at the hands of the Medes, for they found them- 
selves opposed by no mconsiderable multitude of enemies 
The wives of the Scythians, in the long absence of their hus- 
bands, had sought the company of their slaves shall take 2 
this opportunity of observing, that the Scythians put out the 
eyes of all their slaves, m order to make use of them m the 
preparation of the milk which constitutes their only beverage 


3 See1 103,105 Wess 
wise c 12 of this Book 


1 Tit © An expedition of Darius See like- 


again took place against the Scy- 


thians *’ If we follow the old read- 
Ing, avrov instead of av rov, the mean- 
ing will be, that Darius marched in 
person against the Scythians See 
Schwerg No! 

* See Matt 141 


4 “ Scythas - -- excepit labor non 
minoi,”’ etc Schwey Lex Herod — 
Understand wove atter Mydixov thus 
the battle of Maiathon 1s called 
moves, V1 114, 
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These slaves use tubes of bone, similar to our musical 
fifes, which they thrust up the vulva of the mare, and so blow 
in air by their mouths some are employed in milking the 
mares, while others are busy thus blowing as they assert 
this practice 1s adopted for the purpose of inflating the veins 
of the mare, and making the dug sink lower down. When 
the milk has been procured, they pour 1t mto wooden vases , 
around which the blind slaves are stationed, to keep agitatmg 
and shaking violently the milk they skim off the substance 
that swims on the top, and consider it the most delicate the 
rest 1s deemed inferior *. For the above purpose, the Scy- 
thians put out the eyes of every slave they can procure of 
course, I do not mean the Scythians that apply to agriculture, 
3 but those that are nomades or pastors® From these slaves, 
accordingly, and the Scythian women, had sprung a band 
of youths, who, when mformed of their origin, resolved to 
go forth and face the Scythians, at their return from Media 
but previously they cut off their own territory by a broad 
trench, extending from the Tauric mountains to the vast 
lake called the Meotis’ after having accomplished this 
work, they opposed the Scythians in their efforts to make 
good their ingress, and engaged battle many encounters 
took place, but the Scythians were unable to advance a step, 
in spite of their fighting at last, one of the returning party 
addressed his comrades. “ What are we about,” said he, 
“men of Scythia? We engage in equal fight with our 
“slaves, thus decreasmg our own numbers by our own 


5 On this passage, Larcher has the in distinction of the vozdd:¢ The 


following note This 1s the cream 
It 1s very astonishing that neither 
the Greeks nor the Latins had any 
word in their language to express 
this idea Fortunatus,who flourished 
in the sixth century, has made use 
of the word crema, derived fiom cre- 
mor, which the Latins use to express 
the thick slime that swims on water 
in which any pulse has been soaked 
Larcher —1 do not think that shaking 
the tubs would have been the readi- 
est way to obtain cream, which, as 
every one knows, 1s procured by suf- 
fering the milk to settle for some 
time 70 iwirdusvoy adroy appears to 
me to allude to the curd or butter, 
which always swims in the churn, 
and re smiordptvov, to the whey or 
butter-milk 

® There were Scythians whom He- 
1odotus especially designates aporiets, 


meaning of the Historian must be, 
therefore, that none but the nomade 
or pastoial tribes among the Scythians 
have this cruel practice with their 
slaves See Valck and Schwetg As 
these nomades led a roaming and va- 
gabond life, the most effectual mode 
to prevent their slaves fiom escaping, 
was to blind them, and this proba- 
bly 18 the meaning of the conjunc- 
tion yag 

"ix vav Tavgixwv ovgtay These 
mountains must not be confounded 
with the Mount Taurus of Asia See 
the Geographical Inder to Herodotus 
See, respecting this trench, the note 
on c 28 If we were to read sx ray 
Tavewy otewv, “from the confines of 
the Tauri,” the position of this trench 
would be much more easily under- 
stood 


wed 
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“ deaths, and diminishing that of our slaves that are left by 
“destroying them Believe me, therefore: let us dismiss 
“ javelin and bow, let each take his horsewhip, and make a 
‘rush upon them. So long as they have seen us armed, 
“they have fancied themselves our equals but when they 
“shall see us grasping the whip instead of the bow, they 
“ will feel they are our slaves, and, convinced of that, wall 
“offer no more opposition” The Scythians, hearing this, 
adopted the advice the opposing party, surprised at the 
alteration, forgot to fight, and took to their heels. Thus 
the Scythians not only ruled over Asia, but, bemg driven 
back by the Medes, returned to their country im the above- 
described manner this was the motive which urged Darius 
to be anxious to wreak vengeance on the Scytluans, and 
induced him to collect his force for the purpose of nvading 
them 

According to the account given by the Scythians’*, they 
must be the most modern of all nations m the world the 
origin of their race, as they say, was this the first man that 
existed im this country, previously a complete desert, bore 
the name of Targitaus The progenitors of tlis Targitaus 
are represented as being Jupiter and the daughter of the 
river Borysthenes I put no faith, however, in this report’ 
From Targitaus sprang three sons, Lerpoxais, Arpoxais, 
and, the youngest, Colaxais under the reign of these three, 
some instruments of gold fell from heaven”, a plough with 
its yoke, a battle-axe"'", and a cup, all these alighted on the 
Scythian territory The first that espied them was the 
elder brother . he approached the things with the mtention 
of picking them up, but on his coming up, the gold caught 
fire. He retired the second brother went up, and the gold 
again flamed’ thus two of the three were driven back 
by the fery gold” Thirdly, the youngest coming up, the 


say it” 

10 Gsoousvea Consult Matt 557, and 
the Bishop of London’s note, p xlvim 
of the same work 

1! A double-edged battle-axe , the 


BOs ds Exvdes Abyours sivees 
x ¢ 2 See Matt 538,2 In the 
time of Herodotus, there were four 
opinions respecting the origin of the 
Scythians Ist, That of the Scythi- 


ans themselves, mentioned in c 5 
2dly, That of the Greeks on the 
Euxine, which begins c 8, and con- 
tmues tothe end of c10 3dly, That 
common to the Greeks and Barba- 
rians, and adopted by Herodotus 
This opinion 1s mentioned c 11 and 
12 4thly, That of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, which begins at c 13 

9 The Greek adds, “‘ But they do 


Srancisck of our northern forefathers 

2 Tat ‘And it (te the gold) did 
again the same ” 

 gxwoacbar, & se repellere, repu- 
diare Schweig Lex Herod 1 take 
xalopsvey rov xeucoy, as the subject 
of the sentence 1t may otherwise be 
translated, taking rots «tv for the sub- 
ject, “These, accordingly, refused 
the burning gold ” 


w” 
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fire went out, and he took the things home The elder bro- 
thers, nm consequence of this", it 1s said, of one accord made 
6 over the whole kingdom to their youngest brother From 
Lipoxais, accordingly, sprang those Scythians that are called 
the Auchate horde from the second, Arpoxais, proceeded 
those called Catiar1 and Traspics from the youngest 
arose the royal horde, called Paralate’ All these hordes 
bear one general common name, Scoloti, from the king’s 
7 cognomen By the Hellenes they are called Scythes Such 
the Scythians state to be their origin the years, from the 
first beginning, amount 1n all, from the first king, Targitaus, 
to the mvasion of their country by Danuus, to just one mil- 
lennium",and no more The above gold, which is sacred, 1s 
watched with the greatest care by the royal horde they 
approach it, propitiating with great sacrifices, every year ” 
He that 1s appomted at this festival to bring the sacred gold 
into day-light, should he fall asleep, cannot, according to 


the account of the Scythians, pass through the year 


nm 


consequence of this, he 1s presented with as much ground 


as he can compass in one day on horseback " 


The land 


being very very extensive, Colaxais, according to their 
account, divided 1t mto three kingdoms, among his sons 
The largest portion, being appomted to that where the 


"4 weds rabra (¢1n consequence of this 
event’ see Matthi«#’s :emark on the 
meaning of wees ravra, 591, 8 ) rods 
wesoBurspov, cdtAQsous ouyryvoveras (assent- 
ing fo tts being fated that the younger 
brother should rewn), wupadovvar x TA 
—Schweigha user, however, gives 1n 
his Latin version, ‘ qua re intel- 
lecté ” a similai signification 15 at- 
tributed to weds ravra cvyy by all the 
translators, Knghish and krench 

* The reading rods facirzas 18 
surely not the mght If we1ead rod 
Baoir%os, the translation will be, 
** From the youngest of them, who 
was king, those that are called Para- 
late ” If we follow the conjecture 
of Schweigheuser and Wesseling, 
rovs BaoiAnious, the meaning will be, 
that “ from the youngest sprung the 
Royal Scythians, of whom mention 1s 
hereafter made 

© The text adds, “ But so many ” 

" Had Herodotus meant only that 
the Scythians offered great sacrifices 
to this gold, he would merely have 
said, Jucinegs usydanes uirigxovra: 80 


In vi 69 sorei re petdurnor pesrioysa 
Wesseling 1s of opinion that gsrigxos- 
vas ave wav Iros, signifies that °* the 
kings bring every year thts gold, each 
into his own individual states”? I 
think he is 1ight, and this 1s the 
sense I have followed Larcher —My 
translation follows that of Schweig- 
heuser, who, I think, ovei throws the 
aigument of Wesseling 

'’ The whole of this 1s unntellig:- 
ble to me 1eason cannot but allow, 
that if so great a quantity of land 
was given to the sentinel for remain. 
ing awake only one day, as Larche: 
explains it, the task was by no means 
commensurate to the reward I see 
that one of the manusciipts gives as 
av, instead of sca if we adopt this 
reading, might not the sense be, “And 
for that reason they give it (t e the 
sacied gold) to him, that he may 11de 
about with it on horseback during 
one day?” Every one will allow that 
the guard would not be so inclined to 
drowsiness, while on hoiseback 
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sacred gold was kept. Above, towards the north, beyond 
the inhabitants of this tract”, the land cannot be seen to 
any considerable distance, or be travelled over, by reason 
of showers of feathers that falldown’ for the earth and air 
are filled with feathers, which 1s the cause that precludes all 
prospect. 

Such 1s the account the Scytlians give of themselves", 
and of the countries above them The Hellenic settlers on 
the shores of the Pontus * make the following statement 
that Hercules, driving before him the herds® of Geryon, ai- 
rived in this country, now inhabited by the Scythians, but at 
that time completely desert Geryon they represent as 
residing far from the Pontus”, mm an island, called, by the 
Hellenes, Erytheta, situate beyond Gades, without the Pillars 
of Hercules, on the Ocean, a river Concerning the Ocean 
they have an idle tale, saying, that it begins in the east, in 
the quarter where the sun rises, and flows completely round 
the earth—this however they do not shew by fact fiom 
thence Hercules had come to the country now called Scy- 
tha The Hellenes go on to state, that, visited by a storm™, 
and chilled by the cold, he drew over himself the lion’s 
skin, and fell aslecp — that, in the mean time, lus horses, un- 
yoked for the purpose of grazmg, disappeared, by some 


19 Join woos Bogny aveuov ray urgoixey 
Wess I have followed Larcher 
“ Quant aux gions situces au 
nord et au dessus des derniers hali- 
tans de ce pays, les Scythes,” &c 

-° Herodotus explains what 15 
meant by these feathers, that 14 tn 
say, they are nothing more than 
flakes of snow,t 3] 

“1 Joep in the sense of sei 
Matt 582 

4+ See the note on the word IIs,c0, 
lower down 

43 The Ionians make use of the fe- 
minine with the name of the animal, 
to express a herd, or congregation of 
animals » ives, cavalry 1 ove, a 
herdofasses Larcher 

“4 Herodotus, and most of the an- 
cients, understood by srevres, the sea 
in general, nor must that word be 
taken to sigmfy the Pontus Euxinus, 
unless circumstances affix to it that 
sense, that 1s to say, when Herodotus 
18 speaking of the countries in the 
neighbourhood of the Euxime In 
this case he 1s speaking of the Scy- 
thians, and of their country, situate 
on the Euxine The circumstances, 


VOL. 1 


see 


therefore, require that we should un. 
derstand by the Greeks of the Pontus, 
those on the Luxine, and not the 
Greeks of Grecce De la Nauze —This 
note, Liaicher tells us, 1s taken from 
a letter addressed to Bellanger, who 
undeistood the words LAAnvay 3¢ a 
rov [levrav omeovrss, at the beginning 
of this chapte:, of the Gieeks on the 
Mediterranean In the present in- 
stance, 1t would appear, from the men- 
tion of the proximity of Gades, that 
‘Zw rou Tlovrovmust signify “ without 
the sea,”’ that 15 to say, without the 
Mediterranean It the reader choose 
to adopt the reading xarvoxnusyny, avL- 
cording to Schweigha user’s Cconjece 
ture, the translation will be = ** Ge- 
ryon, they say, inhabited an island 
which the Greeks call Erytheia, s1- 
tuate (xaroxnetvny) without the sea, 
(: e the Mediterranean) near Gades, 
on the Ocean, beyond the Pillais of 
Hercules” Respecting the signifi- 
cation here given to xaraxyuivny, the 
reader 1s referred to p 187, note 250, 
of this volume 
*5 See Matt 613, vn 


Y 
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9 superhuman influence When Hercules awoke, he pro- 
ceeded in search of his steeds, went all over the land, and at 
last came to the country called Hylea, where, in a cavern, 
he found a monster of two natures, one half a woman, the 
other a serpent*® The upper part, down to the buttocks, 
presented the form of a woman. below, that of a serpent. 
Hercules saw this monster he was surprised, but mquired 
if she had seen his strayed horses She replied, that they 
were 1n her possession, and she would not restore them 
until she had conversed with him to that condition Hercu- 
les assented , but the creature still put off the restoration of 
the horses, wishing to enjoy a longer time the company of 
Hercules, while he himself was anxious to depart at last 
she restored them, and said “I have saved for you these 
“horses, whih had strayed to this place You have re- 
“turned the service, for I have by you three sons. ['ray, 
“tell me what I am to do with them, when they grow up, 
“ whether shall I establish them here, for here I am sove- 
“reign queen, or shall I send them to you” To thus, as the 
Hellenes represent, Hercules made tlus reply “ When you 
“ see my sons grown to manhood, fail not to do as I now tell 
“you He, whom you see bend, as I do, this bow, and gird 
“ himself in this manner with the belt that 1s here, keep him 
“an your country Send away from hence Inm that shall 
“fail im what Tnow enjom In so domg, you will be con- 

1o “ tented, and you will have obeyed my orders * Hercules, 
accordingly, bent one of his bows—for till then he carried 
two, shewed Jus paramour how the belt was to be girt”, 
then gave her the bow, and the belt, from the top of the 
clasp of which hung a gold cup, and took his departure 
When the children were grown up to manhood, she gave 
them their respective names”, Agathyrsus to the first, Gelo- 
nus to the second, and Scythes to the youngest Then, 
mindful of her commission, she acted conformably to the 
behests of Hercules Accordingly, two of the young men, 
Agathyrsus and Gelonus, not being equal to the appointed 
task, were driven away by their mother, and left the coun- 
try but the youngest of the threc, Scythes, having accom- 
ee the conditions, remained in his country and from 

eythes the son of Hercules sprang the Royal Scythians of 
subsequent generations from the above-mentioned cup 
came also the custom, still in vogue, of Scythians wearmg a 

26 sive Iysdvev, viper 8 gepro piv (Abyouss airy) oGs obve~ 

37 geoduxviuy signifies to shew first, para Sichasr- - = rovre ds woijouly On 


by one’s own example, how any thing the one hand - - - on the other hand 
1s to be done. 
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cup at their belt This accordingly ” was done for Scythes 
only, by the mother. Such 1s the account given Dy the 
Hellenes settled on the shores of the Euxine 


There 1s also another account given, to which I myself 11 


attach some credit itisthis® they relate, That the nomade 
Scythians, who once resided in Asia, beng defeated in war 
by the Massagete, crossed* the Araxes river mto the land 
ofthe Cimmerians for itis added, the country now occupied 
by the Scythians belonged in former times to the Cimme- 
rians_ That on the approach of the Scythuans, the Cimme- 
rians held council, the nvadmg army bemg so numerous”. 
The opimons were accordingly divided between them, both 
were warmly supported that of the kmgs was the best for 
the opinion of the people was, that expediency suggested 
they should not hazard themselves before such a multitude®™ 

that of the kings was, to fight for the soil with the mvaders 

But the people did not choose to yield to the kings, nor did 
the kings choose to bend to the people accordingly, one 
party resolved, without striking a blow, to retire, and abandon 
the country to the invaders the kmgs voted to remain in 
the country of their fathers, and there mect death, rather 
than join the people in ther flight, arguing, how many 
blessings they had hitherto enjoyed, and what evils they 
might expect in flyng from their native soil Such being 
the opinions on the two sides, they separated, and, being 
equal in numbers, fell to blows Eveiy man among the 
kings having been slain by the opposite party, the Cumme- 
rian people buried them all on the bank of the river Tyras, 
where the grave 1s to this day seen After they had buried 
the fallen kings, the remaiming people departed from the 
country, and the Scythians, coming up, took possession of 
a deserted land Even now we find in Scythia, Crmmerian 
castles and Cimmerian ferries*’ we find, also, a quarter 
called Cimmeria, and there 1s a Cimmerian Bosphorus _ It 
is likewise evident, that the Cimmerians”™, fleeing out of 


9 © dn, relating, I believe, to xar- 
ausives iy 7H xeon Schweighsuser 
clearly shews that wovvey 18 an ad- 
verb 

30 fvav ods See Matt 604 

31 givsobas SieBavras, Matt 559, ¢ 

32 See Matt 568, 2 

33 3s¢usv09 Most commentators re- 
gard weny pore sin and deauevov (sin) as 
& tautology But Schweigheuser 18 
of opinion that the common formula, 
Fonyud bers rovre wav, 18 equivalent, 


by ellipsis, to zpiiypn d.dpevav iors The 
construction, therefore, willbe (ai- 
yours) thy Tov dInwov yrapny Pros, ws bin 
mony Bourvy aradrrdcoscba, pnds 
RIVOVYEULIY QOS WOAAGUS 

34 TIogduna 1s here @ proper name 
it was the name of a town fiom 
whence the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
was crossed There are many places 
in this country called, by a similai 
reason, Hithe 

° Matt 547 
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Asia before the Scythians, colonized the Chersonesus on 
which the Hellenic town of Smope now stands It 1s hke- 
wise certain, that the Sc ythians, in the pursuit of the Crmme- 
rians, missed their road, and fell unawares upon the Medic 
territory for the Cimmerians, in ther flight, kept constantly 
to the sea-shore , while the Scythians pursued, keepmg Cau- 
casus to the mght, and so fell upon the Medic territory, 
having wandered into the interior, out of their right way. 
This different account 1s common both among Hellenes and 
aliens 
Aristeas the son of Caystrobius, a native of Proconnesus, 
mentions in his poems, That he came as far as the Issedones, 
inspired by Apollo That above the Issedones dwell the 
Arismaspi, men with but one eye above these latter are 
found the gold-kcepmg griffons above them are the Hy- 
perboreans, extending to the sea He adds, accordingly, 
that all these, with the exception of the Hyperboreans, 
have, commencing with the Arimasp1, successively advanced 
on their next neighbours”, and that by the Arimasp1 the 
Issedones were pushed out of ther country , the Scythians, 
by the Issedones, the Cimmerians, by the Scythians, the 
former of whom, residing on the southern sea”, were obliged 
to forsake their country Thus even that poet docs not 
14 comcide in respect to this country with the Scythans I 
have”™ already mentioncd of what country Aristeas was, 
who sings these things I will now detail what [have heard 
concerning him at Proconnesus and Cysicus _ It 1s related, 
that Aristeas, who did not belong to any very humble family, 
had gone into a fuller’s shop at Proconnesus, and there sud- 
denly fell dead The fuller directly closed his workshop, 
and hastened to carry the tidigs to the nearest kinsmen of 
the deceased The report of the death of Aristeas having 
quickly spread over the town, a citizen of Cyzicus, coming 
from Artace, contradicted the rumour, declaring, that he 
had met Aristeas gomg to Cyzicus, and conversed with 


13 


6 


asi roci ex eviribeodas, “ font con- 
tinuellement la guerre a leurs voi- 
sins” Larcher I should have pre- 
terred taking ais in the sense of wnt- 
formly, making the meaning to be, 
“all these nations, the Arimasp 
beginning, successively fell on their 
neighbours ” 

7 ied of vorin Sadrdoon, this must 
be the Euxine, which was really to 
the south, 1n respect of the Arimasp1, 
&ce The words xarnxovras emi Sa- 
aaccay allude, perhaps, to some sea 


which probably Aristeas represented 
as bounding the northern extremity 
of kurope the existence of this sea 
was, as we shall see hereafter, doubt- 
ed by our Histonan 

*® The description of Scythia 19 re- 
sumedinc lo Thetwo intervening 
chapters are a digression, respecting 
Aristeas, a celebrated poet, of whose 
works only twelve verses are now 
extant, six of which are preserved in 
Longinus, the others in ‘I zetzes See 
Larcher, 11 422, 3 
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him. This person continuing pertinaciously to give the he 
to the report, the relations of the deceased proceeded to the 
fuller’s, with the intention of taking away the body for 
interment they opened the workshop, but no Aristeas ap- 
peared, dead or alive However, in the seventh yea after, 
he appeared again at Proconnesus, and composed the poem 
now called, by the Hellenes, the Arimaspea after he had 
written that poem, he disappeared a second time. Such aie 
the accounts given at Proconnesus and Cyzicus The fol- 
lowing particulars [ heard from the people of Metapontiumn 
in Italy Three hundred and forty years after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas, as I find by comparing the state- 
ments made both at Proconnesus and Melapontium, an 
event connected with the above poet occurred, The Meta- 
ponties declare, that Aristeas appeared personally in their 
country, ordered them to erect an altar to Apollo, and place 
close by a statue of himself, giving it the name of Aristeas 
of Proconnesus for he affirmed, that thens was the only 
country of the Itahots* whom Apollo hud visited, and at 
the time he lumself”, who was now Aristeas, followed the 
god, under the form of a raven Having said thus much, 
he disappeared The Metapontines add, that they sent to 
Delphi, to inquire what spectre of a man it might have 
been and the Pythian answered, by bidding them attend 
to the phantom, if they did so, they would prosper” ‘The 
Metapontines, having received the response, obeyed the in- 
janction and now there stands a statue, bearmg the name 
of Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo, around which 
bay-trees sprmg the second nnage 1s found in the market- 
place So much, therefore, concerning Aristeas * 
Concerning the country, however, of which this history 16 
proceeds to speak, no one knows any thing for certam about 
the parts that are situate above it for [ have never been 
able to obtam any account of them from an eye-witness 
nor even does Aristeas, of whom I have just made mention, 
pretend, mn his poem, to have reached any further than the 
Issedones what he heard about the country higher up to 
north was, he says, taken from the description given by the 


i] 
tr 


% There is the same difference be- established themselves in Italy and 
tween the Iraamra:and the Iraaoi, Sicily Larcher 
as between the Ysxawro and the * See Matt 535 
Sixsaor = The’Iraaod and the Yixedo 4! Matt 457 
were the ancient inhabitants of Italy = *~ Tat “ Let so much be said, ac- 
and Sicily the Ivaares and the cordingly, about Aristeas ” 
Zixituwras were the Greeks who had 
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Issedones. I shall however mention * here whatever I have 
17 heard as certain concernmg the most distant parts. Taking 
our departure from the staple of the Borysthenitz, which 
is the central point of the sea-coast appertaining to Scythia, 
the first occupants of the land are the Callipide, who are 
husbandmen, and Hellenic Scythians Above these is a 
different nation, the Alazones, as they are called they, as 
well as the Callipida, have the same usages as the Scythians, 
but sow, for home consumption, corn, onions, garlic, lentils, 
and millet Above the Alazones are the Scythian husband- 
men they grow corn, not for their own use, but for expor- 
18 tation. north of these he the Neur: Farther on, towards 
the north of the Neum, the land, as far as we know, 1s 
desert“* Such are the nations on the Hypanis river, and 
west of the Borysthenes, as you ascend that stream If you 
now cross“ over the Borysthenes, the first country from the 
edge of the sea 1s Hylea advancing northward from 
thence, you come to the territory of the Scythian Georgi, 
whom the Hellenes, dwelling on the banks of the Hypanis, 
call Bor ysthenite, but give themselves the appellation of the 
Olbiopohta these Scythian Georg: accordingly occupy the 
land for three days’ journey to the east, extending to a 
river that bears the name of Panticapes their territory ex- 
tends northwards, for a space of eleven days’ navigation up 
the Borysthenes The land immediately above them 1s, for 
the greater part, desert Having crossed the desert, you 
reach the Androphagi, a distinct nation, quite unconnected 
with the Scythian beyond these, the land 1s wholly desert”, 
19no human beings are seen there, that we know of East- 
ward of these Scythian Georgi, after crossing the Panticapes, 
you meet, for the first time, with Scythians nomades (pastors), 
who neither sow nor plow all this country 1s wholly desti- 
tute of trees, except Hylea these nomades occupy a space 
of fourteen days’ journey across to the east, and stretching 
20 to the banks of the river Gerrhus. On the opposite side of 
the Gerrhus are the quarters called the Royal the inhabi- 
tants are the most valiant and numerous of the Scythians. 
they regard the rest of the Scythians as ther vassals This 
race extends down, southward, to Taurica eastward, along 
the trench” dug by the progeny of the blind slaves, and to 


% Lit “But what we have been opiv dvswov Neveav, (4 yn) tenuos ay- 
able to come at ncaa | by hearsay, ¢psrwy See Matt 437 obs 3 
as far as possible, all shall be men- © dieBave: see Matt 390, b 
tioned ” © Understand yea with spnnos 
Construction (xarz) +o wees “ This is the meaning of the par- 
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the staple called Cremn: on the Lake Mreotis some of them 
stretch even to the river Tanais. Northward of, and above 
the Royal Scythians, are found the Melanchlen1, not a Scy- 
thian, but a distinct nation Finally, above the Melan- 
chizeni, are lakes , and the land, as far as we know, 1s desert 
and uninhabited : 
After crossing the Tanais river, you are no longer in 21 
Scythia the first region 1s that of the Sauromate they 
commence at the top of the Lake Maotis, and occupy the 
land northwaid, for a space of fifteen days’ journey, all 
destitute of trees, whether wild or cultivated Beyond the 
Sauromate are the Budim, dwelling m the second tract 
they occupy a land thickly studded with all sorts of timber. 
Above the Budini, advancing to the north, hes first a desert 
seven days across at the extremity of the desert, inclnmg 
more to the west, are found the Thyssagctex, a numcrous 
and distinct nation, living by the chace Contiguous to 22 
these are the lyrce, residing in the same quarter they live 
also by the chace“, which 1s managed in the followmg 
manner the country being well clothed with forests, every 
hunter climbs up a tree, and puts himself im ambush” he 
18 provided with a horse, tramed to he down on his belly, m 
order to appear very small, and with a dog Whenever he 
spies any game from the tree, he shoots 1t with his bow, mm- 
mediately mounts his horse, and pursues, followed closely 
by his dog Beyond these, mclining” eastward, dwell a 
distinct race of Scythians, which at one time seceded from 
the Royal Scythians, and so settled in this country ‘So far 23 
as the land of these Scythians, the above-described regions 
are level, and the soil 1s deep beyond, the face of the 
country becomes stony and rugged After travelling over 
a good distance of this rocky country, a nation 1s found, 
they say, at the foot of some lofty mountains, who are all, 
male and female, bald from the birth, have snub noses, and 
long chins* They speak a distinct language, but wear the 
Scythian costume. They live on the fruit of a certain tree, 
the name ef which is ‘ Pontie’ it 1s, in size, about equal to 
the fig-tree, and bears a fruit similar to a broad-bean, with 
a stone inside When this frwit is ripe, they squeeze 1t 
through cloths a thick black juice exudes, which they call 


ticled; Thetrench of thesonsofthe °° I do not see very clearly the 
blind slaves appears, from this pas- precise force of the article zo, in this 
sage, to have been situatesomewhere instance With regard to the gene- 
between the Tauric Chersonesus, and ral expression of dmwexAivovrs 1n the 
the mouth of the Tanais dative, see Matt 390, 
48 dao Siens,“on game” Matt 573 = °'_ Or, beards, if the reader chooses 
Understand é dyeids before Axxg © see Schweig Lex Herod voc yinuey 
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‘Aschy’ this they sip, and mix with their milk, the general 
beverage From the thickest sediment of this pulp they 
mould lozenges, which serve them as food, for they have 
little cattle* , the pastures not being very excellent in these 
regions Every one of these people lives beneath a tree 
in the winter, they hide the tree under a white woollen 
stuff, which in summer they take off No one does them 
any mjury , for they are considered as sacred they possess 
none of the instruments of war They” not only settle the 
differences that happen among their neighbours, but who- 
ever takes refuge with them 1s safe from all violence 
these people are called Argippz1 
Up to these bald-headed men, we have a very accurate 
knowledge of this country”, as well as of the nations that 
precede them, for some of the Scythians are m the habit 
of gomg thither, from whom information may be procured, 
as well as at the staple of the Hellenes on the Borysthenes, 
and the other places of the same kind in Pontus The Scy- 
thians who perform this journey trausact busimess in seven 
different languages, through seven different interpreters 
25 No one can say any thing certain about what 1s beyond 
the bald-headed race, for lofty mountains of very difficult 
ascent cut off communication however, the Argipp. say, 
what appears to me incredible, that these mountains are 
inhabited by men with goats-fect When you have passed 
through” these people, you meet with another 1ace of men, 
who sleep six months at atime this appears to me quite 
impossible*’ but the parts east of the bald race are well 
known, they are mnhabited by Issedones as to the countries 
that he north, both of the bald Argippai and Issedones, all 
remaus totally unknown, with the exception of what those 
26 two nations report” The Issedones are said to have the 


24 


52 roohare signifies not only sheep, 


that 1s to say, the country 1s suffici- 
but hkewise all kinds of cattle, in 


ently known 


Herodotus vavra ra rirgacroda txa- 
Aovv os rarciol reopura Schol Hom 
I) xiv 124 


§3 Aw OTe AtuKwW This was not 


& woven stuff, but wool squeezed and 
stuck together, 1n short, felt The 
word orsyves, firmus, jomed to wires, 
appears to me decisive, and | think 
we must understand here a felt tent 
Larcher 

54 popre piv----rovre 31, on the 
one hand - - ~~ on the other 

> qreeiPavein THs Xwens ToAAR soe, 
ht ‘ the knowledge of (* e our ac- 
qaintance with) the country 1s great ,” 


See Matt 390, 8, for the 1ule by 
which uwegGave, 18 1n the dative 

‘7 chy aexny See Mermann ad 
Viger Not 67 

6% The following 18 Larchei’s trans- 
lation, which the reader 1s at liberty 
to adopt ‘ But what 1s above, to- 
wards the north, 1s known neither to 
the Argippe: nor the Issedones, who 
give no further account than what I 
have stated from them —Maus celut 
qui est au-dessus, du coté du Nord, 
n’est connu ni des Argippcens mi des 
Issedons, qui n’en disent que ce que 
j'ai rapporte d’apics eux’ Larcher 
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followmg customs When the father of one of them dies, all 
the kmsmen bring to him some of their kine after they 
have slaughtered these animals, and cut up the flesh, they 
proceed to cut up as well the deceased father of their host, 
and, mixing together the different kinds of flesh, spread it 
forth as a banquet With respect to the head of the de- 
ceased, they strip it to the bones, scour it clean, and plate it 
with gold, and afterwards use it as a sacred ornament, 
at the great annual sacrifices they make The son acts 
thus with regard to his father, and so the Hellenes celebrate 
the anniversary of the death of theirs the Issedones, how- 
ever, are reckoned honest the women have with them the 
same authority as the men® 

The Issedones themselves pretend, that above their coun- 
try are the one-eyed men, and the gold-watching griffons 
from them the Scythians borrow the same tale which we Hel- 
lencs have adopted from the Scythians, and call the above 
people, as the Scythians do, Arimmasp1, ‘ arima’ being the 
Scythian word for ‘one’, and ‘spou’ that for ‘eye’ All the 
country I have been speaking of 1s visited with a hard 
winter, durmg which, eight months, the frost 1s mntolera- 
ble, such, that 1f you pour water on the ground, you make 
no mud, but kindhng fire, you produce it The sea con- 
cretes, and so does the whole of the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
The Scythians residing within the trench® make warlike” 
expeditions on the 1ce, and drive their waggons across to 
the Sindi thus the winter lasts® durmg eight months, 


? It 1s pretended that there 1s a 
difference between xarazevros and 
srivevoos , the former signitying gid, 
and the latte1, plated with gold 

“ Hesychius explains dyaapa by 
TAY tP w vis ayaadratras archer trans- 
Jates it, in this instance, by comme 
Pun vase primeua, and Schweig- 
heuser by pro saro vase, but, 
says the latter, in his Lex Herod 
‘satius fuerat ponere pro ornamento 
quo gloriantur ’ 

"1 The text adds “these accord- 
ingly are likewise known ” 

~ adoonros oios «= See Matt 445, b 

63 Herodotus means, no doubt, the 
trench dug by the sons of the blind 
slaves mentioned inc 3 Most geo- 
grapheis place this trench on the 
isthmus that joins the Chersonesus 
to the continent if then position 1s 
right, Herodotus must allude in this 
place to the Scythians of the Cherso- 
nesus, which signification Laichet 


has adopted in his translation I 
shall prove hereafter, that itis by no 
means Clear that there were any Scy- 
thians at all established in the Cher- 
sonesus’ I have therefore preferred 
a literal translation I see, that ina 
small volume of maps, &c lately pub- 
lished to illustrate Herodotus, the 
trench of the sons of the blind slaves, 
avery Important position 1n the an- 
cient geography of Scythia, 1s placed 
at the bottom of the Palus Mzotis, 
near the mouth of the Tanais Iam 
not however aware by what autho- 
rity the conjecture of Major Rennel 
1s neglected 

‘1 Instead of orgartdovras, 1t has 
been proposed to read crpayytiovrai, 
“they sojourn’? We have seen 
booths, waggons, and even a printing- 
office, in full activity on the frost- 
bound Thames 

55 SimrsAtes ewy 


See Matt 552, 1 
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during the four remaming months, the cold 1s still percepti- 
ble in that country This Scythian winter 1s different from 
those of other countries, n many respects 1m the first place, 
while that season lasts, 1t rams hardly worth speaking of®, 
but in summer, rain never ceases When there 1s thunder 
elsewhere, there 1s none in Scytha, but m summer, the 
thunder 1s most awful: if this phenomenon occur in winter, 
it 1s regarded as a most extraordmary prodigy The same 
1s the case with respect to earthquakes , whether in summer 
or winter, they are reckoned wonderful occurrences 1n Scy- 
thia The horses bear through this wmter mules and 
asses are totally unable to stand the severe cold and yet, 
in other countries, horses get frost-bitten when they stand 

29 out in a severe cold, while the assesand mulesresist I think 
that the same cause may account for the oxen being a muti- 
lated race, inasmuch as they have no horns in Scythia my 
opinion is borne out by this line m Homer’s Odyssey”, 
which runs thus 


3) 


“ And Libya, where the rams quickly shoot their horns 


expressing, justly, that the horns grow rapidly in hot coun- 
tries, but m rude climates the horns of cattle are not pro- 
30 duced at all, or, if so, scarce grow to any size, But—as, 
indeed, my narrative from the begmning has sought conti- 
nually for excursional subjects — [I am surprised that in the 
whole country of Elis no mules can breed , although the cold 
is not great, nor can any other evident cause be assigned. 
The people of Ehs themselves attribute to some curse the 
impossibility of breeding mules in their territory, but 
whien it 1s the season for the mares to be impregnated, they 
drive them to the neighbouring districts, and there have 
them covered by the asses, until the mares are with foal, 
31 when they drive them back As to the feathers with which 
the Scythians say the atmosphere 1s so replete, that they 
hinder them from all possibility of seemg thg extension of 
the continent, or going over it, my opmion is this In the 
upper part of this country there 1s a constant fall of snow, 
smaller”, of course, m summer, than m winter any one 
that has seen snow fall thick, close to him, knows what I 
mean, the snow looks just like feathers , and on account of 


© iy ce (1 e iv o Beil xeon), 1m ever, takes chy deainy in the sense of, 
the winter, thy uty deainy, at the usual tn the spring See Schneider’s Gr 
ime (1m other countries), obx bu r6yeu and Germ Lexicon 
dkiov obdiv, tt rams nothing deserving © Lab iv vers 85 
mention (or, 1f the 1eade1 choose, 58 iadsoon See Matt 404 
nothing to signify) Schneider, how- 
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such a severe winter, the northern parts of this contment 
are unimhabited. and therefore the Scythians and their 
neighbours, I think, say feathers”, comparmg the snow to 
them. The above 1s the account of what 1s related of those 
very distant tracts 
Concerning the Hyperboreans nothing 1s related, whether 32 

by Scythians or the other nations residmg in that country, 
except perhaps the Issedones and, m my opmion, even 
the Issedones have nothing to say on the subject, for m that 
case the Scythians would make after them the same state- 
ments as they do im respect of the one-eyed men But 
Hesiod mentions the Hype: boreans; and so does Homer 
in the Epigom, if indeed, Homer be really the author of 
that poem The people of Delos, however, are those that 33 
have the most to say about the above race of men They 
state, that certain sacred things, packed im wheat-straw, pre- 
sented by the Hyperboreans, passed through the hands of 
the Scythians , by whom they were transmitted to the ad- 
joing people, and so on from nation to nation, till they 
came to the farthest pomt of their western progress, on the 
Adriatic thence, received first by the Dodonaans, they were 
forwarded into the south, and descended to the Mahac 
Gulf, where they crossed over to Euboa, and were sent from 
one town to another on to Carystus From that port, the 
Carystians, without touching at Andros”, took them direct 
to Tenos, and the Temians delivered them’at Delos. This 
was the manner in which the sacred things reached Delos, 
according to the account of the people of that island. They 
add, that, the first time, the Hyperboreans sent, as bearers 
of the sacred thmgs two virgins, whose names, the Delians 
say'', were Hyperoche and Laodice , and that, for the secu- 
rity of the two virgms, the Hyperboreans sent five of their 
citizens to attend them these are now called Perpherees, 
and receive great honours at Delos _ In consequence of the 
persons thus despatched not coming back to their country, 
the Hyperboreans conceived that 1t would be a grievous cala- 
mity for them never to be able to greet again” the deputies 


69 Lit “I think, therefore, the 
Scythians and the neighbouring peo- 
ple call the snow feathers, by compa- 
rison (txagevres, Comparing)’ - - - 
©‘ Who sendeth his snow hke wool ’ 
Psalm cxlvi 16 quoted by Larcher 

70 Lit «23 aad ravens (ons Kaguorey 
words), tn ther progress from this 
place (1 e from Carystus), txasriv 
(Aiyoue:) “Aviges, they say they (1 e 
the offerings) passed by Andros, that 


18 to say, did not touch at Andros 
Kapuorious yee (Asyoucs) sivas rovg xops- 
Vovras ts Inver, for they say tt was 
the Carystans that conveyed them to 
Tenos 

‘1 ives. redundant, see p 128, note 
73, of this volume Consult, likewise, 
Matt 414, l,a 

72 «¢ That it should happen to them 
always not to,” &c 
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that they sent they wrapped therefore, for the future, the sa- 
cred things m wheat-straw, and took them to the people on 
their borders, requesting” them to forward the parcel from 
themselves to some other nation. and by this mode of con- 
veyance, according to the Delians, 1t reached their island 
I myself am aware of a practice similar to that adopted 
with these sacred objects The Thracian and Pezonian 
women, when they offer sacrifice to Royal Diana, will not 
34 slaughter the victims” without wheat-straw In honour} 
of these Hyperborean virgins, who died at Delos, the young 
women and men of the island are wont to cut their hair 
the girls, previous to their wedding, cut off a lock of hair, 
twist it round a spindle, and place it on their sepulchral 
monument, which stands in Diana's precinct”, on your left- 
hand, as you go m_ on the top of the monument grows an 
olive-tree The young men twist some of their hair round a 
plant, anddo the same Such 1s the honourable tribute the 
35 virgins receive from the Delian youth The islanders add 
to the above account, that, previous to Hyperoche and 
Laodice, two virgins, Arge and Opis, travelled through the 
same nations, and came to Delos they brought to Ilithya 
a contribution which their countrywomen imposed on them- 
selves, m return for easy labours in child-birth” Arge and 
Opis, they say, came, accompanied by the gods them- 
selves, and other honours, too, were shewn to them by the 
Dehians for, they say, the women collect gifts” for them, 
and invoke them by name, in the hymn composed im their 
praise by Olen the Lycian and that, borrowing the custom 
from the Delian women, those of the islands and Ioma cele- 
brate Opis and Arge, invoking them by name, and making 


scuted as virgins Larcher translates, 


"3 I read rods rAncixocous, in the 
without his usual accuracy ‘ These 


accusative Construction eriexnrrtiy 


xsAsvovras, they were earnest im en- 
Joining, rovs FAncioxweovs, their nert 
neighbours, xeowiuwrsy ofia (Le re 
sea), to forward them, to send them for- 
ward, aro twurwy, from themselves, dc 

7) Susy rd joa signihes “to saciifice 
the victims’ The accusative go- 
verned by oda 

75 See Matt 387, 2 

: Aeripicsoy can have no other sig- 
nification, since 1t must be evident 
to all that an olive-tree could not 
grow within the temple itself Lar- 
cher 

7 T suppose that, according to this 
second account of the Delians, Hy- 
peroche and Laodice were not 1epre- 


brought to Tlthya the tiibute they 
were commissioned to offer for the 
speedy and happy delivery of the 
women of their country—Celles-ci ap- 
portorent a Ihthye le tribut qu’elles 
ctorent charg(es d’offrir pour le 
prompt et heureux accouchement des 


femmes de leur pays” ayzi, see 
Matt Gr Gram p 877 
78 Apollo and Diana Larcher 


7? aysiouy signifies ‘ to collect con- 
tributions,’ as n 1 62 = In Catholic 
countries, the practice of collecting 
money, 1n the name of some saint, at 
mass, 18 still followed to ths Wes- 
seling alludes, m his note on the 
wold ‘ 
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collections This Olen, commg from Lycia, composed also 
the other old hymns that are sung at Delos The Delians 
add, that when the thighs of the victims have been con- 
sumed on the altar, the ashes are thrown and spread™ on 
the tomb of Arge and Opis, which 1s placed belund the 
temple of Diana, towards the east, and close to the banquet- 
hall of the Ceians The above observations are sufficient 
concerning the Hyperboreans for I need not rehearse the 
tale of Abaris, represented to have been an Hyperborean, 
and who says that he carried an arrow all over the world, 
without eating Ifthere be Hyperboreans, there must be 
Hypernotians” I can but laugh, however, when I see 
many persons making outlines™ of the world, without pos- 
sessing the slightest knowledge to serve them as a guide 

they draw the ocean flowing all around the earth, as if it 
were a circle made on a turner’s lathe”, and trace Europe 
and Asia as equal but I will now explain, in a few words, 


what 1s the size, and what the figure of each” 
The middle part of As1a® 1s occupied by Persians, conti- 


80 avamipovebas: iniPararouevny, “are 


expended by being thrown upon,” Ac 
The adjective all, I think, conveys 
the idea with sufhcient distinctness 

61 YoreoBoosn signifies those dwelling 
under the extreme noithern tract ot 
the heavens, uxépvorin, those under 
the extreme southein tract The rea- 
soning of Herodotus, which amounts 
to a denial of the existence of Hyper- 
boreans, 1s theretore pretty nearly the 
same as though we should say If 
Captain Parry finds the north pole 
inhabited,we may conclude the south 
pole to be so hkewise 

8 Otherwise, “ who have described 
in words the periphery of the earth ”’ 
The reader will collect, from v 49, 
that brass maps were not unfrequent 
in the time of Herodotus 

83 is are roevw See Matt 573 
The rogves was certainly nothing more 
than a carpenter’s compass, as Schnel- 
der has taken great pains to prove in 
a most acute and erudite article on 
the word cogevw in his Gr and Germ 
Lex 

81 This leads our Historian toa very 
curious and interesting digression on 
the world as then known The con- 
tinent of Africa was known to be 
bounded all round by the sea, the 
southern coasts of Asia had been vi- 
sited, but the western and northern 


tracts of Europe remained undisco- 
vered, as well as the eastern parts of 
Asia ind Lurope 

& Schweigha user 18 of opinion, that 
Herodotus wiote Agimy, or Aging vo 
peeoov LIspres oxeovor In this descrip- 
tion, he supposes a straight line to be 
drawn,as It were, from the kKrythrwan 
Sea, that 18 to say, from the Gult of 
Persia to the Luxine o1 Black Sea 
along this line dwelt four nations, 
occupying the whole «ountry between 
the two seas these nations were, 
reckoning from the south, the Per- 
sians, Medes, Saspires, and Colchi- 
ans, which latter extended to the 
Phasis, the admitted boundary of 
Asia and Europe He now proceeds 
to desciibe the continent westward 
of thisimaginary line from the line, 
two vast tracts of land jut towards 
the west, the first, that 1s to say, the 
northern one, in the shape of a 10ugh 
quadrangle, the north side of which 
runs along the Euxine, Propontis, 
and Hellespont, to Cape Sigeum , the 
western down the Augean, and the 
southern from Cape Triopium along 
the Myryandric gulf the second, 
that 1s to say, the southern tract, in 
the shape of a rough triangle, the 
western side of which runs along the 
coast of Pheenivia and Syria, cuts 
athwart the isthmus that joins Africa 
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guous to the Erythrasan sea above these, on the north, are 
the Medes north of the Medes are the Saspires above the 
Saspires he the Colchians, resident on the shore of the 
northern sea, into which the Phasis discharges 1ts waters 

38 These four nations extend from sea to sea. Westward of this 
middle tract” project two regions, bounded by the sea, which 
I shall now proceed to describe The coast of the first 
begins 1n the north from the Phasis, it stretches along the 
Euxine and the Hellespont, to Sigeum in the Troad: m the 
south, the shore of this projecting region commences from 
the Myriandric gulf adjommg Pheenicia, and extends to 
Cape Trnopium In this tract dwell thirty different nations 

39 The shore of the second projecting region begins in Per- 
sia, and 1s formed by the Erythrean along this coast, first 
comes Persia, then succeeds Assyria, next Arabia it termi- 
nates (not really, but by custom") at the bottom of the 
Arabian gulf, and the spot to which Darius conducted the 
canal from the Nile* ‘The remainmg shore extends on the 
Mediterranean between Phoenicia and Persia, the country 
1s broad and extensive, and below Pheenicia, the shore 
stretches along Syria of Palestine, to Egypt, where it termi- 

40 nates Inthe eastern quarters, beyond the middle tract of 
the Persians, Medes, Saspires, and Colchians, extends the 
Erythrean sea in the north lies the Caspian, and east of 
that sea the stream of the Araxes In this direction, Asia 1s 
inhabited as far as India from that country begins already 
the eastern desert, and no one knows any thing about the 
rest Such are the outlines and dimensions of Asia 


41 Lisya belongs to the second of the projecting tracts™ above 


to Europe, and continues along the 
Red Sea, while the southern side 18 
washed by the Erythrean Having 
thus described the continent west- 
ward of the four nations, he proceeds 
to those eastward, the names of which 
he does not mention, contenting him- 
self with stating, that on the north 
they are hounded by the Caspian Sea 
and the Araxes, and on the south by 
the Erythrean , and that all beyond 
the Indians 1s desert and unknown 

8 ae airis,1 e ‘Aging It isa pity 
that the collators have not found 
sufficient authority for ar dyrins, op- 
posite axrn signifies a tract stretch- 
ing along the sea the context shews 
clearly that peninsula, taken in its 
usual acceptation, would not be a 
proper interpretation 

6 T have followed Schweigheuser’s 


interpretation, Lex Herod voc vo- 
#es, 1 Larcher’s translation 1s,“ Elle 
aboutit, mais seulement en vertu 
d’une loi—zt terminates, but only an 
von tue of alaw ”’ 

88 See 158 

8 The meaning 1s, that Libya 1s an 
immense peninsula, jutting from the 
second «exrn at the Isthmus of Suez 
The breadth of this neck of land 1s 
one thousand stades from this sea, 
te the Mediterranean, to the Ery- 
threan Sea,+¢ the Red Sea It ap- 
pears, from different passages, that 
Herodotus applied the name of Ery- 
threan to all the sea south and south- 
east of the Isthmus of Suez, compre- 
hending the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf (of the existence of which, how- 
ever, Herodotus seems to have been 
ignorant), and the Indian Ocean 
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described, for from Egypt, Libya begins in Egypt, this 
tractis confined to a narrow isthmus, for from the Mediter- 
ranean sea to the Arabian gulf 1s a space of but one hundred 
thousand orgyz, which make one thousand stades: at a 
short distance from the isthmus, the tract, which now takes 
the name of Libya, becomes exceedingly wide I am sur- 42 
prised, therefore, that persons make such mistakes in defin- 
ing and dividing Libya, Asia, and Europe, for there 1s an m- 
mense difference between those parts Europe, 1n 1ts length, 
extends along both that of Libya and Asia , but in breadth 
it 1s, evidently, not to be compared” for Libya proves of 
itself ”', that 1f 1s surrounded by the sea, with the exception 
of the part that 1s connected with Asia Neco, king of 
Egypt, 1s the first we know to have demonstrated this fact 
When he had ceased his works on the canal between the 
Nile and the Arabian gulf, he despatched some Phoenician 
sailors, with orders to return through the Pillars of Hercu- 
les into the Mediterranean, and to reach Egypt The Phe- 
nicians accordingly took their departure from the Erythrasan, 
and navigated the southern sea. When autumn came, they 
landed”, and sowed a crop, whatever part of Libya they 
might have reached, and awaited the harvest They then 
reaped their wheat, and set sail Having thus continued 
their excursions during two years, in the third year they 
doubled the pillars, and arrived in Egypt, and declared, 
what to me appears incredible, but may perhaps seem to 
others probable, that, m their circumnavigation of Libya”, 
they had the sun on thar night hand Thus the limits of 
43 


Libya were first ascertained ” 


9 Or, what would, perhaps, be a 
better translation ‘In respect to 
breadth, 1t does not appear possible 
to make a comparison ”? The meaning 
of Herodotus 15, that Europe extends 
in length, that 15 to say, from west 
to east, the whole of Africaand Asia, 
Lurope being supposed, according to 
the geography of our author, to ex- 
tend eastward, into unknown tracts 
beyond the Caspian, as far as Asia 
did butin respect to breadth, that 
is to say, the dimensions from south 
to north, Europe was not yet defined, 
(see c 45), whereas Neco’s expedi- 
tion had determined that of Africa, 
and Scylaxes that of Asia 

9! See Matt 548, 5 

2 dy, with the imperfect of the in- 
dicative, to express the repetition of 
the action I thmk the auxiliary 


The Carthagimans relate that, 


would convey the same idea in Eng- 
hsh The Phenicians, being two 
whole years on then voyage, proba- 
bly performed the operations of sow- 
ing and reaping twice See Matt 
598, a 

*3 That 1s to say, when they had 
crossed the Equator 

9! Otcw piv aden tyrwodn rd weuroy, 
ht “ Thus it (2 e Libya) was for the 
first tme known” Herodotus does 
not mean that the interior of Africa 
was made known, but only that 1t 
was discovered that this quarter of 
the globe was surrounded by the sea, 
except on the side whee 1t confines 
on Asia The fact 1s, we must sup- 
ply from the beginning of this chap- 
ter, stglppuros eovra, wAny ooov aurns 
wees env Aginvoveites Larcher 
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subsequently” the following circumstance occurred Sataspes 
the son of Teaspis, one of the Achemenide, was sent on the 
same expedition, but, at all events, did not circumnavigate 
Libya terrified at the length of the voyage, and the de- 
serted appearance of the shore, he returned without accom- 
plishing the task imposed on him by his mother —for Sa- 
taspes had violated the maiden daughter of Zopyrus the son 
of Megabyzus bemg sentenced,in consequence of this crime, 
to be impaled ** by kmg Xerxes, the mother of Sataspes, a 
sister of Darius, besought the hfe of her son, declaring she 
would inflict on him a greater punishment than the king 
himself” proposed she would bind him down to circum- 
navigate Libya, until he had completed the task, and re- 
turned by the Arabian gulf On these conditions, Xerxes 
granted the request Sataspes proceeded into Egypt, and, 
taking a ship manned by Carthagmians, sailed through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and, after doubling the foreland of 
Libya, called Cape Solas, steered for the south having 
passed over many leagues of sea, im many months’ voyage, 
seeing that there still remained a greater distance before 
him”, he turned about ship, and sailed away for Egypt. 
After this, he presented himself before Xerxes, and related 
to the king, that at the furthest extremity of his voyage he 
had sailed along a shore inhabited by pygmies, dressed in 
clothes of date-leaves, who, when he steered from their 
coast, forsook their towns, and fled to the mountains. his 
crew had entered the towns, but had done no harm, taking 
nothing but a few heads of cattle He assigned, as the reason 
for not continuing his progress, and completing the circum- 
navigation, that his ship was stopped, and 1t was impossible 
to go any farther. Xerxes, however, convinced he did not 
speak the truth, and as Sataspes had not complcted the 
task imposed, he impaled him, in accordance with the ori- 
ginal sentence™ An eunuch belonging to Sataspes no 
sooner heard of his master’s fate, than he fled to Samos with 


% Mere d:, subsequently to the cu- 
cumnavigation of these Phenicians, 
Kaesndevel sias of Atyovres, the Cartha- 
ginians affirm [that they know Libya 
1s surrounded by the sea] This 1s to 
be supphed from the last words of 
the foregoing chapte: See Schweig- 
heuser’s note Larcher translates, 
‘¢ Les Carthaginois racontent que, de- 
puis ce temps, Sataspes, fils de&c — 
the Carthaginians relate, that, since 
then, Sataspes, the son of,” &c There 


can be no need of shewmg the supe- 
riority of Schweigheuser’s punc- 
tuation and intel pretation 

5* See p 257, note 197, of this vo- 
lume 

 ixsivey relates to dvarxodoe and 
to Xerxes See Matt 448 

* Construction sai (o Zardowrns), 
ait) ides vou waAsives (Hs dev) See 
Matt 296 

% << Int “ executing the former 
sentence ” 
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great riches, which were seized by a Samuan citizen, whose 
name I am acquainted with, but do not choose to divulge 
We are indebted to Darius for many discoveries respect- 44 

ing Asia. This king, anxious to ascertain into what sea the 
Indus disembogues, the only river besides one” that has 
crocodiles 1n its stream, sent an expedition by sea to deter- 
mine the truth it consisted of various dividuals mn whom 
he could place his confidence, but more particularly Scylax, 
a citizen of Caryande. This expedition embarked at Caspa- 
tyrus, a city in Pactyice, and proceeded down the stream, in 
an eastern direction, till 1t reached the sea then, steermg 
on the sea westward, arrived in the thirtieth month at the 
same place from whence the Egyptian king, as [ before ob- 
served, despatched the Phoenicians to circumnavigate Libya. 
After the completion of ths voyage of discovery, Darius 
subdued the Indians, and took advantage of the sea for his 
own service the whole of Asia, with the exception of the 
eastern side, was found to present the same circumstances 
as Libya” As to Europe, however, it is completely un- 45 
known to every one whether this part of the world 1s 
bounded by the sea on the east or north 1m length, it 1s 
known to exceed that of the two other continents together 
I cannot conceive why * * the earth, being one and undivided, 
ever came to receive three names, and those of women, or 
why the Nile, an Egyptian river, and the Phasis, a river of 
Colchis, should have been fixed upon as the boundaries of 
Asia (some give, instead of the Phasis, the Tanais, Mzotis, 
and Cimmerian Hythe” ) neither can I furmsh any infor- 
mation as to the names of the persons who assigned the 
above limits, or whence they borrowed’ the names of the 
three parts of the world Libya, according to the account 
of the Hellenes m general, takes its name from Libya, the 
name of a native woman and Asia, from™ that of Prome- 
theuss wife But the Lydians claim the latter, affirming 
that Asia was so called after Asias, son of Cotys, and grand- 
son of Manes, from whom the tribe called Asias take their 
name m Sardis As to Europe, however, no one in exis- 
tence knows whether it 1s encircled by the sea whence it 


9 .e the Nile see Matt 467,2a@ which adjoins it ” 


468, obs 3 0- See Viger p 66 
100 Patumos, unquestionably 10-* cy’ orseyv See Matt 534 
 geosyepimm, ‘affording’ The ‘© See note 35, on this word, p 283 
reading proposed by Schweighwuser, 3* Larcher obseives, that {bare 19, 


in his note on this passage, gives a not, in this instance, taken in the 
much better sense, ra ZAA@ avvenra: reciprocal sense usual in the middle 
Guoid wee txrouivy on AiBdn, “therestof voice Larcher 
Asta 1s explored, ahke with Libya, 4 See Matt 584 

VOL J Z 
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obtamed its name, or who gave it, remains a mystery ; 
unless we say that this continent takes its name from Eu- 
ropa of Tyre, having previously been nameless, as well as 
the two others But Europa, it 1s known, was at all events 
an Asiatic woman, and never touched at the country now 
called Europe by the Hellenes she passed only” from 
Pheenicia to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia We shall say 
no more upon this subject, and shall make use of the names 
now in common use’ 

The Pontus Euxinus, which Darius invaded, exhibits, of 
all countries in the world, the most uncivilized nations. 
I except, however, the Scythians for we cannot mention 
one nation within '” the Pontus that has displayed any intel- 
lectual powers, nor have we ever heard of a learned man in 
these quarters, saving the Scythian people, and Anacharsis 
The Scythians, among all nations we know of, have invented 
the wisest mode of securing one of the most important 
objects of government this 1s the only thing I admire 
among them. This most important invention is an expe- 
dient by which those that come with an intention of invading 
them can never escape the Scythians not being to be found 
but when they choose, 1t 1s impossible to surprise them, for 
they have no cities, no fortresses they carry with them 
their houses, are all good horsemen and archers, they live 
not by husbandry, but on the produce of their cattle, and 
their waggons are their dwellings How, therefore, could 
the Scythians be otherwise than invincible , and must 1t not 
47 be very difficult to bring them to engagement? This in- 

vention of the Scythians has its origim in the peculiar fitness 

of the country itself, and the numerous rivers which serve 
them as bulwarks for their land 1s level, and, being well 
watered, produces an abundant herbage The rivers that 
intersect the surface of Scythia are scarcely less numerous 
than the canals of Egypt I shall mention only those that are 
the most celebrated, and such as are navigable from the sea 


46 


5 Schweig Lex Herod voc éeo, 


Halicarnassus, Samos, &c For in 
Viger, p 102 and Hermann’s note, 91 


that situation, the Scythians, &c 


100 coias yiee vopsZopervers (auvopectcs) 
avray (Qa e ray piel TA ys) xenco- 
pba §=Larcher —“ We shall abide in 
this respect by the recewed opinion— 
nous nous en tiendrons la-dessus aux 
opinions revues ” 

107 Herodotus never uses byrds but 
mn speaking of what 1s on the hither 
side, that 1s to say, between himself 
and something else This was not, 
therefore, written in Asia Minor, at 


would not have been between himself 
and the Euxine He must have writ- 
ten 1t at Thurium, im the heel of 
Italy, the Scythians being on the 
hither side of the Euxine, in respect 
to the inhabitants of that town 
This passage 18, consequently, one 
of those added by our historian after 
he had settled in Italy Larcher 
See Wesselingu Pref pv of Dr 
Gaisford’s edition of Herodotus. 
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upwards. They are, the Ister, next, the Tyras, together 
with the Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the 
Hypacyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais’*. Their courses 
are as follows 

The Ister, 1n the first place, 1s the mightiest river that we are 48 
acquainted with it 1s always equal, and of the same depth, 
both in winter and summer. It 1s the first river in Scythia 
it comes down from the west and 1s the largest, by reason 
of the multitude of streams that contribute their waters” 
these are the causes of the extraordinary magnitude of the 
Ister From the Scythian territory, five rivers’, at least, 
pour their waters into this one the Scythian names of them 
are, the Porata (the Pyretus of the Hellenes), the Tiarantus, 
Ararus, Naparis, and Ordessus The first of the above 1s 
large its stream lies eastward’ of the others, and mingles 
its waters with the Ister The second, called the Tiarantus, 
is considerably more to the west, and smaller'* The Ara- 
rus, the Naparis, and the Ordessus, flowing between the 
courses of the above two, accordingly discharge themselves 
in the Ister These are the indigenous rivers of Scythia, 
that contribute to swell the mass of the waters of the Ister 
From the land of the Agathyrsi flows the Maris, another 49 
tributary to the [ster From the pmnacles of Hemus roll 
three other large rivers, that pour their waters mto this 
stream, the Atlas, Auras, and Tibisis Athwart Thrace, 
and the land of the Thracian Crobyzi, flow the Athrys, 
Noes, and Atarnes, which also unite with the Ister From 


8 Scythia 1s, therefore, compre- 
hended between the Danube (Ister) 
and the Don (Tanass) It comprises, 
accordinglv, the Ukiaine, the Nogais 


Tartars, the Don Cossacks, &c 
Larcher 
109 yard TolAves we = = wosvvreg = 


have followed Schweigheuser’s La- 
tin version, though by no means sa- 
tisfactory Schweighzuser proposes 
a punctuation which gives a very 
good sense, and squares pretty well 
with the rules of grammar xara 
Tolovds phyiores iors Torapwv xa) dA- 
Awy 45 auroy txdsdovrmy, tics Jb ofd8 8 
fiyay abroy rosdvets In which, rora- 
foay xa) GAAwY ts avTey ixdidovray 18 
equivalent to worapol piv xa wArAAo bs 
aurdv sxdidonc: %* It 1s the largest on 
this account there are various rivers 
that roll their waters into its stream, 
but the following are they that make 
it large’? Herodotus then proceeds 
to enumerate those rivers —Schweig 


0 After reading Dr Gaisford’s 
observation, I have not hesitated to 
adopt psyaao instead of uly o = It 
this latter reading be followed, the 
first wiv, where the author says, dea 
iv yt vis 2 may be regarded as 
having for 1ts respondent the 2s 1n tx 
&: Aizov, and the second pty in reves 
pty os piovrss, AS being answered by 
the deinsx ds Ayabiecwy See Schweig- 
heeuser’s note onc 49 

11 There 18 no river now-a-days 
answering to the position of the 
Pyretus, that flows towards the east 
the Pyretus 1s probably the modern 
Pruth I think, therefore, that the 
words wxeos nw prwv are to be taken in 
the same senseasinc 40 p 294, that 
18 to say, that they do not sigmfy 
‘‘ flowing towards the east,” but 
rather that the river hes east, 1ts 
stream flowing south 

2 Supply, after iadcowy, dvaxevovras 
Te "lorew v6 due 


12 
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Peonia and Mount Rhodope, the Scios river, bursting 
through a defile of Hemus, joms the main stream. From 
the country of the Illyrians, the Angrus, north of the above, 
flows through the Triballic plain, and descends to the Bron- 
gus, which joins itself to the Ister thus the Ister receives 
the tribute of both those great rivers The Carpis, and 
another river, the Alpis, north of the Brongus, descend from 
the land of the Ombrici, and discharge their waters into the 
Ister for that river flows across the whole of Europe, nsing 
in the country of the Celts'", who, next to the Cuneta, are 
the last mhabitants to the west of Europe 1t flows all across 

50 Europe, and enters sloping into Scytlua From the accu- 
mulation of the waters of the aforesaid rivers, and a great 
many more, the Ister exceeds all other rivers in size for 
undoubtedly, if you compare the two rivers the one to the 
other, the Nile must yield to the Ister in the abundance of 
its waters for 1n the case of the Nile, no river, no brook even, 
contiibutes to swell that stream But the Ister invariably 
flows equal, both m summer and m winter the reason of 
which 1s, m my mind, as follows the country through 
which this river runs, 1s, throughout the winter, visited with 
but little ram, but all parts are covered with deep snow 
mn the summer, the snow, that had fallen the winter before 
in vast quantities, now melts, and gives itself to the Ister, 
the waters of which are therefore kept at their full to this 
must be added the frequent and violent falls of rain that 
occur 1n summer but in proportion as the sun attracts to 
himself, in summer, more water than 11 winter", so, 1n pro- 
portion, the waters that mmgle with the Ister are in sum- 
mer nearly the same as in winter from the balance of 
these two agents, such an equilibrium is produced, that the 
river, as we see, Is constantly one aud the same. 

51 The Ister, then, 1s one of the rivers of the Scythians next 
is the Tyras, which proceeds from the north, and rises in an 
extensive lake, out of which it flows this stream divides 
Scythia from the land of the Neuri at its mouth are found 

52 Hellenic residents, called the Tyrite The third river, the 
Hypans, rises in Scythia itself, and flows out of an extensive 
lake, around which white horses are grazed this lake 1s 
rightly designated the mother of the Hypanis, out of which, 
accordingly, the Hypanis sprmgs Duiing a short naviga- 
tion of five days, the water 1s still sweet from that point it 
becomes, and continues all through its course of forty days 


18 See 1,34 p 122 of thisvolume already been mentioned by Herodo- 
4 This attraction of the sun has tus, 1 25 
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down to the sea, to be excessively'" bitter. The cause of 
this 1s the discharge of a bitter spring into the stream this 
spring 1s so bitter, that, although msigmificant 1n its size, it 
pollutes "* the a ae a river of the second order, but the 
largest of that. This bitter spring lies on the borders of the 
Scythian husbandmen and the Alazones its name, as well 
as that of the place where it flows, 1s called, m Scythian, 
Hexampzeus, m the Hellenic tongue, Hiree-hodi (Sacred 
Ways). In the country of the Alazones, the Tyras and Hy- 
panis contract the mterval that separates one stream from 
the other'” from that spot, each, making an elbow, flows on, 
tending gradually to expand the mid-space 

The fourth 1s the Borysthenes, next in magnitude, of these 53 
streams, to the Ister, and, in my opmion, the most productive 
and conducive to comfort and prosperity, not only of all the 
Scythian rivers, but of all in the world, saving and excepting 
the Egyptian Nile to this latter, mdeed, no river whatever 
can be compared, although the Borysthenes 1s, of the rest, the 
one that confers the greatest blessings It rolls through the 
most beautiful and highly-cultivated meadows, which furnish 
the cattle with excellent pasture , it gives in great plenty the 
best sorts of fsh, 1t 1s sweet to drink of 1ts waters, 1t flows 
lunpid and clear, amid rivers turbid and muddy’, the pulse 
that spring up on its banks are the very best, and in those 
places where no crops are sown, rises a most vigorous and 
tall herbage ut the mouth are natural salterns, which pro- 
duce, spontaneously, immense quantities of salt this river 
produces also large fishes'”, without bones, for salting , and 
a great many other things worthy of admiration Up to the 
land of Gerrhus, accordingly, a voyage of forty days, the 
Borysthenes 1s known to come from the north, but no one 
relates any thing about the parts higher up, or the people 
that mhabit them it 1s extremely probable, therefore, that 
this river passes through desert lands, before it arrives at 
the country of the Georgian Scytluans, who extend along 
its banke for a voyage of ten days This, and the Nile, are 
the only rivers of which I cannot describe the sourccs, nor 


5 gis 18 an Ionism for cpodes, 


18 Supply Wore w0ig after Joasgeias 
valde Larcher 


19 This is undoubtedly the stur- 


10 yiwyvayv signifies to mingle as wine 
Im a crater, xipva xenrnpa oivev, iv 66 
A hteral translation would not be 
sufficiently intelligible 7 pesyadsi, 
&c in which the relative #18 put for 
wert, see Matt 479, obs | 

17 cuydyouet ra Téguera, contrahunt 
limites, exiguo intervallo distantes 
fluunt Schwesg Lex Herod 


geon of the Danube, a large fish, whose 
spawn, together with that of some 
other fish, forms, when salted and 
pressed down, the celebrated caviari 
avixavle does not signify exactly 
‘without bones,’ but without those 
bones jutting out on either side of 
the spine, as 1s the case with most 
fish the eel, therefore, 18 avdxcvbos 
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do I consider any of the Hellenes wiser than myself on this 
subject Pretty near the sea, the Hypanis mingles with the 
Borysthenes, and both streams disembogue in one marsh 
the space of land lying between the two rivers constitutes 
a promontory, something like the prow of a ship’, and 1s 
called Cape Hippolaus here also stands the sacred precinct 
of Ceres Beyond the temple, and on the bank of the Hy- 
panis, reside the Borysthenitz. So much for the above 
rivers 
Next to these 1s the fifth river '"', the name of which 1s the 
Panticapes this river comes down from the north, and 
flows from alake between the bank of this river and that 
of the Borysthenes dwell the Georgian Scythians The 
Panticapes proceeds down to Hylea, and, after passing along 
that region, mingles its waters with those of the Bory- 
55 sthenes The sixth river 1s the Hypacyris, which takes its 
origin in a lake, flows through the territories of the Scythian 
nomades, and falls into the sea near the town of Carcinitis, 
skirting, on the right, Hylea, and what 1s called the Achil- 
56 lean Course The seventh 1s the Gerrhus river it branches 
out of the Borysthenes, in that quarter of the country up to 
which the Borysthenes 1s known the spot where this takes 
lace, bears the same name, Gerrhus, as the river itself. 
t flows down to the sea, and serves as a boundary, both to 
57 the territory of the Nomades and Royal Scythians The 
eighth river, therefore, 1s the Tanais , which flows from the 
upper country, out of an extensive lake, and discharges its 
waters into a still more vast lake, called Meotis, which 
bounds the Royal Scythians and the Sauromate Into the 
Tanais falls another river, the name of which 1s the Hyrgis 
58 The above are the most renowned of the rivers by which 
Scythia 1s enriched The grass that grows m Scythia, and 
is grazed by the cattle, is more productive of gall'” than 


54 


10 sev tuBorov rng xewons, ht “a ae 


imsyoawrary This word Am 
ship’s spur of the land” the meaning 


Portus translates amarissima, and 


1s sufficiently evident, that the land 
assumed at its termination the shape 
of the spur or rostium with which we 
all know the ships of the ancients 
were armed at the prow 

4) Meira 3s rovrous wtewrds wore, 
BAAS, cu ovvoe Ilavrixagns another 
fifthriver It 1s in this manner that 
the ancient Attic writers express 
themselves TITAOTOS BAA ee = = guy 
box wapicrara:, Esch Sept c Theb 
488 Ke the Ionians were originally 
Athenians, they had preserved seve- 
ral of the ancient Attic forms 
Larcher 


thinks that Herodotus alludes to a 
Species of wormwood, growing in 
great abundance in Scythia, with 
which, according to Pliny, the cattle 
of the countiy were fattened Ovid 
de Ponto, 3—Tristia per vacuos ho1- 
rent avsyntlua campos, Conveniens- 
que suo messis amara loco est The 
next following woids of the author, 
Portus 1s of opinion, sigmfy nothing 
moire than that one may convince 
oneself that the cattle hve on 
woimwood by opening their car. 
casses [for no gall will be found] 
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any of the grasses that we know of, a fact easily ascertained, 
by opening the carcasses of some Scythian beasts 
Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 59 

great commodities of life'* their various customs are such 
as I am now going to describe The following are the only 
gods to whom they pay worship to Vesta in particular, next, 
to Jupiter and the Earth, for they consider Earth as the 
consort of Jupiter, after these, Apollo and Celestial Venus, 
Hercules and Mars all the above the Scythans acknow- 
ledge Those called Royal Scythians offer likewise sacrifice 
to Neptune. In Scythian, the names of the gods are, 
Vesta, Tabiti, Jupiter, very properly, m my opinion at 
least, Papeeus', Earth, Apia, Apollo, GEtosyrus, Celestial 
Venus, Artimpasa, Neptune, Thamimasadas_ They are not 
accustomed to build altars and temples, except to Mars for 
that god they do so The mode of sacrifice 1s the same 60 
with all'*, and in every sacred enclosure alike. The sacri- 
fice 1s thus made_ the victim itself stands erect, ns two 
fore-feet bound the officiating priest places himself behind 
the beast, seizes the end of the cord, and throws lum down 
As the victim falls, he invokes the god to whom the sacri- 
fice 1s offered, and, after that, throws an halter round the 
neck of the victim, and, thrusting a stick 1n the loop, twists 


know that, 1n all languages, aw, va, 
wana, are the first syllables that 
children pronounce, and that they 
use them to designate their parents 
Larcher 

125 wovre ve ion Thiee different 
interpretations are given of these 
words Ist, “In all their sacred 
places” Although the Scythians did 


fim Port Lex Ion  Warcher trans- 
lates “ la plus succulente”’ I have 
followed Schweigheuser, whose trans- 
lation 1s the same as that of Schnei- 
der, “‘ Gras, das viel Galle macht ” 
Schn Gr Germ Lex 

3 6 The Scythians have then in 
abundance the most necessary things 
for life—Les Scythes ont done en 


abondance les choses les plus nices~ 
satires a la vie” Larcher ‘“* Istis 
igitur maximis commodis quum a- 
bundent Scythe,” &c Schweg In 
my rough draught of the present 
work, I had considered the fist sen- 
tence of this chapter as a repetition, 
in other words, of ra 3s Zxubinew yeves 
ty pay vo uiyiorey cov avbewaniny wony- 
arwy codorara wdvrwy skivenras, x rd 
of c 46, which introduced the di- 
gression on the rivers of Scythia I 
had, therefore, translated ‘‘ The 
most important objects, therefore, 
(: e defence from an invading foe) 
are thus easily obtained by them ” 
24 The fact 1s, that Herodotus 
supposed this word to signify, among 
theScythians, father, which 1s hkely 
enough to have been the case, for we 


not erect any temples, 1t can scarcely 
be doubted but that they had some 
open spots set apart for their religious 
solemnities This 1s the tianslation 
of Larcher 2dly, “In all their sacred 
ceremonies’ This 1s the interpre. 
tation given by Wesseling and fol- 
lowed by Schweigheuser 1n his Latin 
version ” 3dly, “ With every kind of 
victims” Weknow that Sumy re ice 
means to 1mmolate victims, conse- 
quently, if the preceding Svein be 
taken in that specific sense, a must 
signify victims this interpretation 
is corroborated by the words at the 
end of the 61st chapter, where He- 
rodotus informs us that the Scythi- 
ans sacrifice all kinds of cattle, but 
chiefly horses See Schweg Lex 
Heiod voc igovd 


61 
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it until the beast 1s suffocated He kindles no fire, makes 
no auspicatory ceremonies'*, no libations, but having 
strangled the beast, and flayed him, addresses himself to the 
cooking. As Scythia, however, 1s wholly destitute of fire- 
wood, they have mvented the following mode of cookmg the 
flesh when they have skmned the victim, they strip the 
flesh from the bones, and then, if they happen to have 
any of the country caldrons, which are similar to those of 
the Lesbians, only that they are much larger, they kindle 
a fire of the bones, and so cook the meat If they have no 
such utensil, they stuff all the flesh of the victim mto the 
maw, pour water over it, and kindle a fire of bones the 
bones burn up beautifully, and the maws hold together 
efhciently the flesh while it 1s boiled on the bones thus 
the ox cooks himself, and such 1s the observance for every 
victim When the meat 1s finished cooking, he that sacrifices, 
throws the firstlings of the flesh and bowels before him as 


62 an offering they sacrifice also different sorts of beasts, and 


principally horses. 

Such 1s the mode of sacrifice, and such are the victims 
used by the Scythians to the generality of their gods, but 
m respect to Mars, their practice 1s this According to ge- 
neral usage, m each of the governments a sacred station’” 
is dedicated to Mars Bundles of brush-wood are heaped 
up, to a length and breadth of three stades, and less in 
height’ on the top of this prle 1s erected a square plat- 
form, perpendicular on every side excepting one, which, to 
facilitate the ascent, 1s on a slope every year they add to 
the pile one hundred and fifty waggon-loads of fagots, be- 
cause the heap 1s constantly smking, from the weather On 


26 These ceremonies among the 
Greeks consisted, Ist, In sprinkling 
the victim with lustral water 2dly, 
In throwmg on its forehead some 
whole barley mixed with salt (The 
Latins used flour and salt, which 
they called mola salsa) 3dly, In 
cutting off some hair from the brow 
of the victim, and casting it ito 
the fire The Greeks designated 
these ceremonies by the woid xarag- 
xcivdoi, which 18 the proper term 
See Larcher’s note — The reader will 
do well to attend to the difference 
between xarapytcda: and aragyiobas, 
at the end of the next chapter 
Schwerg Not 

'* goyney signifies the senate, the 
place where the magistrates assemble 
As the Scythians had no houses, 


these places with them were no doubt 
in the open air, the fields of Mars of 
our ancestors Besides, a pile three 
stades long, and as many broad, 
could hardly be contained within 
any building I have consequently 
expressed in mysotranslation that 
they were fields of assembly Larcher 

8 io, ds fAaoooy The meaning of 
this 18, ‘somewhat less in height ’ 
the existence of sueh piles in a coun- 
try where wood was so scarce, that 1t 
could not be found for the necessary 
purpose of cooking, must strike every 
one as improbable Schweigheuser 
suspects that Herodotus wrote dos 
3: cradiou sAaeooy Perhaps the or. 
ginal reading was ves d¢ ivov, mean- 
ing “ equal in height ” 
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the summit, accordmgly, an old scimetar of iron 1s planted 
by each Scythian government, and this serves as the symbol 
of Mars. To this scimetar they offer yearly sacrifices of 
horses and cattle, and present more sacrifices to these sym- 
bols than to all the rest of the gods. Out of all the 
prisoners they may take of the enemy, they sacrifice one in 
every hundred this sacrifice 1s not performed in the same 
manner as the beasts, the ceremomes are very different. 
They begin by making libations of wine on the heads of 
these victims, and then slaughter them over a bowl as soon 
as this has been done, they carry up the bowl to the top of 
the fagot-pile, and pour the blood over the scimetar 
While this 1s doing on the pile, others below, about the foot 
of the pile, cut off the mght arms, with the shoulders and 
hands of the slaughtered prisoners, and throw them aloft in 
the ar When they have performed these ceremonies' ° on 
each victim, they retire wherever the lmb cut off may 
have fallen, there 1t lies, apart from the body Such are, 63 
then, the sacrifices stituted among the Scythians they 
never use swine for the purpose, nor will they suffer one of 
those animals to be reared in their dominions 
In what concerns war, they have the followmg institutions 64 

Of the first enemy a Scytiuan sends down, he quaffs the 
blood he carrics the heads of all that he slays in battle to 
ne king, for when he has brought a head, he 1s entitled to 
a share of the booty that may be taken, not otherwise 
To skin the head, he makes a circular inuision from ear to 
car, and, then, laymg hold of the crown, shakes out the 
skull after scraping off the fiesh'® with an ox’s rib, he 
rumples it between lus hands, and, having thus softened 
the skin, makes use of it as anapkin he appends it to the 
bridle of the horse he rides, and prides himself on this, for 
the Scythian that has most of these skin napkins 1s adjudged 
the best man Several among them make coverings also 
of the entire skins, tached together like shepherd's coats’, 
and wear thegy instead of cloaks, ove: all others flay the 
right hands of their slain enemies, and, taking off the nails 
with the skin, make covers for their quivers Tle human 
skin 1s thick and shining, and about the most brillant white™ 


129 warigtavrts If this word comes 
from arteyty, it is taken in a very 
extraordinary meaning See Schweig 
not and Coray’s:emarks in Larcher’s 
translation, vol 1 485 

10 See note: p 496 of Dr Gais- 
ford’s edition of Herodotus, boi rowed 


from Wesseling 

31 These shepherds’ coats were 
made of skins sewed together, and 
were probably not unlike the capote 
of the Albanian peasants in the pre- 
sent day 

tye Supply ny aga % Asvxov avlow xan 
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of all hides. Many among them take the whole skmn of a 
man, stretch it on a wooden frame’, and use it as horse- 
65 cloths’ such are their customs The skulls themselves, 
that 1s to say, not all, but those of their most mveterate 
enemies, they prepare thus: they saw off the parts beneath 
the eye-brows, and scour out the top If the owner be a 
poor man, he merely covers the outside with leather, and so 
makes use ofit if a rich man, he not only covers it with 
leather, but plats 1t with gold in the inside, and uses 1t as 
adrinking-cup He prepares in the same manner the skulls 
of his relations, if they had any quarrel with him, and he 
has gained the day over them in presence of the knmg™. 
When any guest, for whom he has respect, visits him, he brings 
forth these skulls, and narrates, how they were relations of 
his, and acted as foes’*, and how he overpowered them 
66 this they call heroism Once im every year, the provincial 
governor, each in his government respectively, mingles 
wine and water in a bowl, of which drink all the Scythians 
by whom foes have been captured Those who have never 
achieved such a deed, taste not of the wine, but sit apart in 
disgrace this 1s, with them, considered as the greatest op- 
probrium. All who have made very many prisoners of 
war drink two cups’ for one. 

The soothsayers among the Scythians are in great num- 
bers they foretell the future by the help of several willow- 
rods , and perform in the following manner They bring 
with them large bundles of rods, lay them on the ground, 
and untie them, arrange separately each rod, and pro- 
phesy As they pronounce their predictions, they gather up 
sticks, and again make up the bundle. Thus 1s the mdi- 
“haa art of soothsaying practised among them _ But the 

narees, the half men and half women", are said also to be 
endowed by Venus with the divming faculty they predict 
by the help of bass, the inner bark of the lime-tree they 
split the bass nto three parts, twist it round their fingers, 


67 


digua  Schwerg Lex Herod  Previ- 
ously to Schweigheuser, the reading 


Schweigheuser gives, in his Latin 
version “* atque regis judicio alter 


WAS 4y aoa oxsdey, x TA 

83 T understand Herodotus to mean, 
that these skins were stretched out 
on a wooden frame todry, and, when 
dry, were used as saddle-cloths for 
the horses 

4 fy souxgarnen adrov, 81 vicit il. 
lum, rape rai Pacis, apud regem, 
te judicio regis, lite a rege judicata 
Schwerg Lex Herod This 1s the same 
interpretation as that of Larcher 


alte11 1m potestatem est traditus ”’ 

5 Tat “ excited war against him ”” 

136 See note 207, p 260, of this 
volume 

137 Gyydue xvAinas 1S generally trans- 
lated, “‘ two cups joined together ”— 
Schweigheuse: follows the general 
interpretation m his Latin version, 
but corrects it, in his notes, to “ dena 
pocula singuli habentes ” 

38 He alludes to1 105 
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and then, unrolling 1t, prophesy Whenever the king of the 68 
Scythians 1s stricken with illness, he sends for the three most 
renowned soothsayers, who divine in the manner just 
described they assert, that there 1s no doubt but that so 
and so, mentionmg accordingly some one of the king's 
subjects, must have sworn falsely by the king’s hearth for 
it 1s customary with the Scythians, in general, to invoke the 
royal hearth, when they wish to pledge themselves by the 
most solemn of oaths Forthwith the accused, whom the 
diviners thus 1mpeach of perjury, 1s brought before the kmg 
the soothsayers accuse the prisoner of having, as 1s evidently 
shewn by divination, forsworn, by invoking the royal hearth, 
and m consequence the king 1s visited with pam The 
accused denies his guilt, declares that he has not forsworn 
limself, and spurns the impeachment then the king sum- 
mons twice the number of soothsayers, different from the 
former , and if they, likewise, recurrmg to their art, convict 
the prisoner of perjury, he 1s unmediately beheaded, and the 
first soothsayers share by lot his possessions If the sooth- 
sayers sent for, after the fst, by the king, acquit the pri- 
soner, others, and again” others, are convened accordingly, 
if the majority agree in acquitting the man, the first sooth- 
sayers themselves are condemned to death They execute 69 
therefore these men 1n the manner I shall now describe. 
they load a waggon with fagots, and harness to it some 
oxen, then fetter the legs of the soothsayers, tie their hands 
behind, put a gag in their mouths, and stick them in the 
middle of the brush-wood They next set fire to the appa- 
ratus, and, frightening the oxen, set them off The beasts are 
frequently consumed together with the soothsayers some- 
times they get only a scorching, and escape, when the 
pole‘ has been burnt off In the same manner they burn 
to death the soothsayers, for other reasons besides the 
above, and call them false prophets Of those whom the 
king puts to death, he spares no males, but does not touch 
the females. The Scythians, whomsoever they pledge their 70 
oaths to, practise the following ceremonies they pour wine 
into a large cup of earthenware, and mmgle with 1t some of 
the blood of the contracting parties the blood 1s procured 
by aslight cut on the body with a pricket or knife they 


% 


9 Matt 484, 5 fixed crosswise to this bar the horns 
HO ZA = = xa) maAw BAA, alii of the oxen were fastened This sim- 
iterumgue alu Schwerg ple mode of harnessing kime 1s still 


141 The jogos was a pole fastened to 1n use abroad, and 1s found to answer 
the front of the carriage at the ex- eve1y purpose 
tiemity of it, a bar (the gsdyos) was 


7 


72 most 


— 
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then plunge into the cup a scimetar, an arrow, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin. Having made all these preparations, 
they pronounce long prayers, after which, the contracting 
parties drink a portion of the wine and blood, and after- 
wards the most distinguished of their followers do the same. 

The tombs of the Scythian kings are seen in the land of 
the Gerrhi, at the extreme point to which the Borysthenes 
is navigable Here, m the event of a king’s decease, they dig 
a deep square fosse Having made this preparation, they 
envelope the body’ m wax, open the belly, and cleanse it 
out, then stuff it full of turmeric and aromatics, together 
with parsley and anise-seed'’, sew it up again, and convey 
it in a waggon to some neighbourmg Scythian nation, The 
people receive the dead body, and act in the same manner 
as the Royal Scythians, that 1s to say, cut off the tips of their 
ears, shave their hair around the head, make incisions in 
their arms, lacerate their faces and noses, and drive arrows 
through their left hands From thence they convey the 
royal corpse, by waggon, to another province of his domi- 
nions, and the people first visited accompany the procession : 
when they have paraded tie corpse through all the pro- 
vinces, they find themselves in that of the Gerrlu, the most 
distant of the king’s domimuons, and where the royal tombs 
are situated And then, having placed the dead body in its 
grave, on a bed of grass, and planted speais on both sides, 
they lay some wooden beams acioss, and complete the roof 
by covering m with osier twigs'* In the vacant space left 
round the body in the fosse, they now lay one of the king’s 
concubines, whom they strangle for this purpose, and his 
cup-bearer, his cook, his groom, his page, his messenger, 
some horses, in short, samples of all his things, together 
with gold cups, for they use no silver or brass Having so 
done, all fall to work at throwing up an immense mound, 
striving and vymg with one another who shall do the 
After an interval of twelve months, the following 
additional duties are performed They take the most use- 
ful of the deceased king’s servants —these are all native 
Scythians, and by the late king’s orders waited on him, for 


matic, 80 that the difference can be 


2 Construction dvarapBdvover roy 
of very little importance Schnedder, 


vingdv, xaraxexnompetyey psy (xara) To 


cud, (Ixovra) de ray vydoy avarqiobsin 
gav,xrA See Matt. 427, db 

13 Schneider takes dncov to be 
equivalent to dvnbov, dell or fennel — 
Others take it to sigmfy ans, the 
proper term for which 18 ¢veov The 
seeds of both plants ale highly aro- 


Griechisch —Deutsches— Worterbuch 
voc ayngoy 

44 Spi The same lexicogiapher, 
whom I have Just quoted, 18 of opi. 
nion that this word should be tians- 
lated, ‘ with reeds ” 
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the king possesses no purchased slaves,—of these they 
strangle fifty, together with fifty beautiful horses They 
take out the bowels from the dead bodies, scour out the 
bellies, stuff them with straw, and sow them up again 
They next place half the felloe of a wheel "*, the outside down- 
wards, between two posts, and stick m the ground many 
other frames of the same sort They then run thick poles 
through the whole length of the bodies of the horses, up to 
the shoulders, and set them across the felloes the foremost 
felloe supports the shoulders of the horse, and the hinder- 
most holds up the belly and the hind-quarters, while 
the four legs, unsupported, dangle mn the ar They put a 
bit and bridle to each horse, and pull the bridle forward, 
fastening it up to a post’, for that purpose Accordingly, 
they seat upon one of these horses each of the fifty at- 
tendants they have strangled, after driving a wooden spar 
along the back-bone of each, up to his throat tins spar 
projects at the bottom, and that part 1s pushed into a socket '”’ 
made in the pole that passes through the horse's belly 
Having fastened this sort of horsemen around the mound ™, 
they take their departure 
Thus the Scytlians inter therr kings When any other 73 

Scythians die, their nearest kinsmen lay them out in a 
wag gon, and take them round to their friends , each of whom 
receives and feasts the followers of the funeral, presenting 
to the dead man the sime dishes as to the rest during 
forty days, private individuals are m this manner paraded, 
and then interred The Scythians who have buried a dead 
body make use of the following mode of purification they 


45 The dis 18 the exterior wooden 
periphery of the wheel, what we call 
the felly 

M0 ix warcadwv diove: The reader 
must attend to the construction of 
3suv With ¢x, in which case 1t means 
to fasen and suspend from The 
warexhos, to which the bridle was 
fastened, was, therefore, higher than 
the horse’s head 1t was probably so 
arranged in order to keep the head 
and neck in their proper position , 
since, otherwise, those parts would 
have fallen down, from want of sup- 
port This remark may appear 
trifling, but I am induced to make it, 
from seeing that the text has not 
been sufficiently attended to 1n deli- 
neating a figure illustrative of this 


part of Herodotus, which has lately 
made its appearance 
47 If we adopt Dr Gaisford’s 
punctuation, I do not see very clearly 
what 1s to become of the particle % I 
would, therefore, preserve the comma 
afte: rovrov, and with Schweigheuser 
give the following construction sasay 
duraowos Evrov ocboy wage TH axavbay 
Mixes rev reaynrou bxaoroy vixpov, xéTwH 
ésy de (in the sense of yae, guum, see 
Matt Gr Gram 613, Vv), vaigixu 
(teos) rou Zsaou rovrov, ro (in the sense 
of revre,1 @ rovTo +d peters Tov EvAov) 
mnywoues ss Toeuov Tou iripau Rude, x 7 A 
48 T have endeavoured to express 
the force of ss in the verb imimory 
CavTis 


74 


a3 
or 
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soap and wash their heads™, and, sticking up three sticks 
inclming to a point, stretch a woollen cloth’ about them, 
making all as tight as possible, they then throw red-hot 
stones ito a vase’ placed mside of the sticks and the 
clothes.—Hemp grows m this country Except im size and 
thickness, 1t 18 extremely similar to flax. Hemp, however, 
is greatly superior to flax, masmuch as it springs self-sown 
The Thraciaus manufacture, from this plant, garments which 
equal even those of linen nor can any one, not very con- 
versant in these matters, distinguish whether the garment 
is made of hemp or flax, while he who has never before 
seen hemp articles takes them to be linen —The Scythians 
accordingly provide themselves with a certain quantity of 
hemp-seed they creep under the clothes, and strew the 
grains on the red-hot stones, the seed smokes, and sends 
up such a steam as no Hellenic vapour-bath can exceed 
The Scythians, dizzy through the vapour, shout with plea- 
sure this stands them in place of a bath, for they never 
wash any part of the body with water*®’ The women 
pound on a rough stone the wood of the cypress, cedar, and 


incense-tree, pouring water on the mixture 


49 T do not see the necessity of 
adding the words “ with a kind of 
soap,” more here than in u J7, 
Biacpiovres (re rorngsa), or in i 148, 
iene ra rernos 

160 See note 53 p 288 of this vo- 
lume 

41 This vase was used to burn 
hemp-seed, as Herodotus informs us 
inc 75, the intervening chapter being 
a description of the hemp-plant 

2 There 1s no doubt that this was 
done by the Scythians in order to 
procure that state of drunkenness to 
which all savage nations are so much 
inclined =the Histo1ian mistook the 
object The hasisha al fokara, which 
consists of the leaves and seeds of the 
hemp-plant, are much used in the 
East as a substitute for opium, and 
deplorable objects are frequently seen 
in the towns of Turkey, burthened 
with diseases produced by the use of 
that plant I copy from Sacy’s 
Chrestomathie Arabe, 1: 155, the fol- 
lowing ordinance, published to the 
French army soon after the opening 
of the Egyptian campaign — 

*°] Theuse of a strong liquo: ma- 
nufactured by some Mussulmen from 


when they 


a certain strong herb called hasish, as 
also the practice of smoking hemp- 
seed, are prohibited throughout 
Egypt Those that are in the habit 
of drinking the above liquor, and 
smoking the aforesaid seeds, lose 
their senses, and fall into violent de- 
hrium, which often leads them to 
commit all kinds of excesses 

“2 The distillation of the hasish 
18 prohibited throughout Egypt the 
doors of the coffee-houses, or public or 
private dwellings, in which 1t may be 
retailed, shall be walled up, and the 
pioprietors shall be condemned to 
three months’ imprisonment 

“3 All the bundles of haszsh that 
may be brought to the custom-houses 
shall be confiscated, and publicly 
burnt ” 

I am sorry to see that the smoking 
of the hasish, that 18 to say, of a sort 
of paste (called chsllum) made by the 
Turks from hemp-seed and opium, is 
becoming fashionable in this country, 
particularly among youngmen This 
will account for the insertion of a 
note which 18 rather inconsistent with 
the plan of illustration that I have 
hitherto followed 
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have thus procured a thick paste’, they smear it over the 
body and face, and by this means a sweet smell attaches to 
them, and when, on the second day, they take off the cata- 
plasm, their skin 1s clean, and adorned with a beautiful 
lustre 

The Scythians shun, with the greatest abhorrence, strange 76 
customs, not only the customs of other nations, but most of 
all those of the Hellenes 4 of this, both Anacharsis, and 
next to him again Scylas, afford abundant proof In the 
first, the events connected with Anacharsis were as follows 
Having visited many countries, and displayed everywhere 
his wisdom “*, Anacharsis was on his road back to the seats 
of the Scythians — sailin g through the Hellespont, he touched 
at Cyzicus, and finding’ the inhabitants engaged m a pom- 
pous celebration of the festival to the Mother of the Gods, he 
made a vow to the goddess, that if he returned home safe 
and sound, he would not only offer sacrifice to her with 
the same ceremonies as he had witnessed the citizens of 
Cyzicus doing, but institute also a vigil m her honour On 
his arrival in Scythia, he Id himself in the country called 
Hylea this quarter 1s close to the Acinllean Course, and 1s 
full of trees of all sorts Anacharsis retired secretly to this 
place, and went through all the ceremonies of the feast to 
the goddess, having a tambourme in his hands, and images 
fastened on lis person He was observed, when thus occu- 
pied, by a Scythian, who went and informed Sauhus the 
king, who himself seeing what Anacharsis was about, aimed 
an arrow, and shot him dead. Even now, if you inquire 
about Anacharsis, the Scythians will not allow that they 
know such a person, because he migrated to Hellas, and ob- 
served foreign practices I was informed by Timnes, the 
guardian of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was’ the paternal 
uncle of Idanthyrsus, kmg of the Scythians, that he was 


the son of Gnurus, grandson 


163 See Matt 423, 5 

154 The construction of this passage 
presents several difficulties Ist,The 
use of yx.ra, where we should have 
suspected the writer would have used 
paaswre  2dly, The meaning ot the 
parenthetical clause, fon Th Ys BAANAwY 
Werfer and Schweighzuser account 
for the use of iixira by regarding 
ivy as one of those verbs mentioned 
by Matthisw, 533, 2, which take the 
infinitive with «# this being grant- 
ed, one can easily see why the Histo- 
T1an say8 veaodas Psvyoves ‘“EAAnuxeios 
nxiera, When, according to the struc- 


of Lycus, great-grandson of 


ture of most languages, péawre might 
be thought more proper With re- 
gard to the second difficulty, it re- 
mains hithe:to unconquered if we 
read “4 To yi ay adAwy, the construc- 
tion becomes comparatively easy I 
have followed the interpretation of 
Larcher and Schweigheuser, al- 
though by no means satisfactory 

195 par abrnv, 1 e@ yy, eb 

156 eedre wiv, which 18 answered by 
Worries os xapra tees x 7 2 at the 
beginning ofc 78 Schwerg 

5T wae See Matt 613 

138 See Matt 538, 2 
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Spargapithes if, therefore, Anacharsis was of that house, 
he was surely killed by his own brother for Idanthyrsus 
was the son of Saulius, and Saulius was the murderer of 

77 Anacharsis I have, however, heard some Peloponnesians 
who give a different account, That Anacharsis, despatched 
by the Scythian king into foreign lands, became a disciple of 
the Hellenes, and, on his return, said to the prince who had 
sent him on this expedition, that all the Hellenes applied to 
universal wisdom, with the exception of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but these only understood how to speak and reply 
rationally and prudently But this is nothing more than 
pure invention on the part of the Hellenes, for this philo- 
sopher undoubtedly perished, asI said before Accordingly, 
he suffered this cruel treatment for his adopting strange 
customs, and his intercourse with the Hellenes 

78 Very many years subsequently, Scylas, the son of Ariapi- 
thes, underwent a fate nearly simular to that of Anacharsis 
Ariapithes, king of the Scytluans, had, beside other sons, one 
called Scylas he was born of an Istrian'® woman, a fo- 
reigner His mother taught him the Hellenic language, 
and letters In the course of time, Ariapithes met with his 
death by the treachery of Spargapithes, king of the Aga- 
thyrsi Scylas succeeded to the throne, and to his father’s 
wife, whose name was Opwa_ she was a native of Scythia, 
and had brought Ariapithes a son, named Oricus  Scylas, 
although king of the Scythians, was wholly averse to the 
customs of that country, and much more inclined to those 
of the Hellenes, n consequence of his early education He 
was wont to act in the manner I am now going to describe 
Whenever he brought the Scythian army to the city of the 
Borysthenite (who assert that they descend from the Mile- 
sians), Scylas entered the town, leaving his troops in the out- 
skirts, and as soon as he was within the walls, he closed 
the gates, cast off the Scythian dress, and assumed the Hel- 
lemc Thus clad, he walked about the public square, un- 
accompanied by guards or any other person He kept 
a strict watch at the gutes, lest he should be seen by the 
Scythians m this apparel. Besides adopting, in various 
respects, the Hellenic practices, he observed also the cere- 
monies used by the Hellenes in the worship of their gods 
After passmg thus a month or more, he would take his de- 
parture, and assume again the Scythian costume In this 
manner he acted frequently. he built himself also a palace 


159 erm, * let him know, he was mouth of the Danube 
killed by his own brother ” 161 Zy, to express the repetition of 
"° A city of the Milesians, nearthe the action, Matt 598, 4 
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at the Borysthenes, and espoused there a woman of the 
country’” He was doomed however, by fate, to perish 
miserably and so it came to pass on the present occasion 
He was anxious to be mmitiated m the Bacchic mysteries at 
the moment he was about to be admitted to the sacred 
rites'”, a mghty prodigy occurred As I before obsei ved, 
he had, m the city of the Borysthenita, a large and magni- 
ficent mansion, around which stood sphmxes and griffons m 
white stone The god hurled his shafts against this edifice , 
and the whole was reduced to ashes  Scylas, nevei theless, 
went through the sacred rites. The Scythians reproach the 
Hellenes with their Bacchic ceremonies, for, say they, it 1s 
not consonant to reason, to devise a god such as this, that 
impels men to madness When Scylas had been iitiated 
mn the Bacchic mysteries, one of the Borysthemte escaped 
over™ to the Scythians, and said: “ You Scytluans laugh 
“at us’, because we celebrate the Bacchanal feast, and 
“the god takes possession of us now, that very god has 
“taken possession of your king he worships Bacchus, 
“ and by the god 1s distraught of his senses If you disbe- 
“heve what I say, follow me, and I will shew you” The 
chief men among the Scythians followed the man the citi- 
zen of Borysthenes led the way, and secretly placed them 
on atower soon after, Scylas passed by with the Baccha- 
nahan crew, and was seen by the Scytluans They cons- 
dered this as a sore insult, and, returning, acquainted the 
whole army with what they had witnessed When, after- 
wards, Scylas returned home to his own states, the Scy- 
thians revolted from Scylas, and, in Ins stead, proclaimed Ins 
brother Octamasades, born of the daughter of Teres Scylas, 
informed of what had taken place, and of the cause alleged, 
fled to Thrace Octamasades, hearmg this, marched against 
Thrace when he reached the Ister, the Thi acians advanced 
to meet him: as both parties were about to engage battle’, 
Sitalces sent to Octamasades, saying “ Why should we tiy 
“the fate of battle? you are my own siste1’s son, you have 
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wah yuvaine tynue ss auré This which can be more easily guessed 


dast word refers to omiz, “ uxorem 
duxit in istas edes ” Larcher 

103 ysobai ri ss tives signifies to 
undertake, to commence upon any 
thing Sthweig Ler Herod Larcher 
translates ° et qu’on alloit lui mettre 
les choses sacrees entre les mains ” 
1 do not think that csasry 18 ever 
taken in the sense of sacred things 

4] read with Schweigheuser and 
Schneider diderorever, the meaning of 
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than that of derenzrsves, particularly 
as Hesychius gives dgewirns, fugtit- 
vus, a deserter, a runaway slave, as 
the explanation of dencens Schnerder, 
Gr Germ Lea voc biadencritw Hee 
rodotus uses the expression dencra 
avbeureda, 1v 142 Schweg 
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“in your power my brother Restore to me my brother , 
“and I will give you back Scylas, yours thus neither you 
“ nor I shall expose our troops to danger” ” This message 
Sitalces communicated by a herald, for his brother had 
fled from him, and taken refuge with Octamasades, The 
Scythian acceded to the contract he surrendered his mater- 
nal uncle to Sitalces, and received in exchange his brother 
Sitalces, as soon as he had his brother in his power, retired 
with his army , while Octamasades, on the spot, beheaded 
his brother Scylas Such is the veneration of the Scythians 
for their customs, and such the punishment they award to 
those that adopt foreign iustitutions 

I have never been able to obtain correct formation as 
to the Scythian population the accounts I have heard all 
vary in numbers, some representing the Scythians as im- 
mensely numerous, others as very few, reckoning none but 
real Scythians™ There 1s one thing connected with this, 
of which | myself have been an eye-witness Between the 
Borysthenes and Hypamis’ rivers, there is a spot called 
the Exampaus, which I mentioned a little above, observing 
that a bitter spring was seen there, the stream from which, 
running down into the Hypanis, renders the waters of that 
river undrinkable’” In the above spot hes a brass caldron, 
$1x times more capacious than that consecrated, at the mouth 
of the Pontus, by Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus If the 
reader has never scen this Scytluan vase, | must inform 
lum, that it will hold easily six hundred amphora, and that 
the brass of which it consists 1s six fingers’ thick it was 
made, according to the account of the people in the vicimty, 
out of arrow-heads The king, whose name was Ajlantas, 
wishing to know the amount of the Scythian population’, 
ordered all his subjects, under pain of death in case of 
neglect, to bring each one arrow-head, without the shaft 
Such a prodigious quantity of arrow-heads was in conse- 
quence collected, that the king resolved to make of them a 
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67 Tait “Do not you or I bring 
our foices into danger” = ereariz 
being equivalent to ase: creasing 


stand xa} xaera oAiyovs) for a nation 
which all allow to be very numerous 
Schwerg Lex Herod voe as,iv See 


168 Ss Sxvéas sivas This Larcher Matt 543 
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only the true Scythians”’ but if that 
had been the meaning of Heiodotus, 
he would have said, #s danéews, (or 
Gy yynoiws, Ol ws ywnosous) Uxvbas elves 
The meaning of Herodotus 1s, that, 
according to some accounts, the num- 
ber was represented too small (under- 
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monument to posterity , and accordingly this caldron was 
cast out of the brass, and dedicated at Exampssus Scythia 82 
displays no other wonders than" her mighty rivers, which 
are very numerous But there is one thing, over and 
above the rivers and the vast plain, which I conside: wo1- 
thy of admiration, and shall mention it 18, the footstep of 
Hercules impressed on a rock, it resembles a mans step, 
but 1s two cubits long itis seen near the Tyras river — 
I now return to the subject which I was discoursing on" at 
the begmning 

Darius, preparing to march against Scythia, despatched 83 
messengers, with his commands to some, that they were to 
contribute troops, to others, that they were to furnish ships 
of war, to others again, that they were to take proper mea- 
sures to lay a bridge over the Thracian Bosphorus — A1ta- 
banus, son of Hystaspes, and brother to Darius, advised the 
king by no means to enter upon an expedition against the 
Scythians, alleging the poverty of that nation Seeimg that 
his good counsel would be of no avail, he ceased to press 
the matter, and Darius, having made all due preparations, 
placed himself at the head of lus army, and commenced his 
march from Susa_ It was then that QEobazus, a Persian, the 81 
father of three sons, all cnlisted in the expedition, implored 
the king to leave one to him the king answered, as to a 
friend whom he considered to have made a moderate re- 
quest, that he would leave all three. Céobazus was there- 
fore lughly giatifed, fancying that lis son would be dis- 
charged from the service but Daiius gave orders to the 
head executioners to put to death all the sons of CZobazus, 
and, after their death, left them on the spot 

Darius proceeded in his mai ch from Susa, till he reached 85 
Chalcedon on the Bosphorus, where a bridge had been 
thrown across the strait here he went on board a ship of 
war, and sailed up to the Cyancan islands, which, according 
to the Hellenes, floated of old on the surface The king 
took his seat in the temple, and cast lus eyes on the Euxme 
sea, a sight deserving of admiration, for this, of all the 
Iugh seas of the world, 1s the most wonderful in its nature 
Its length 1s eleven thousand one hundred stades its 
breadth, at the gieatest, three thousand three hundred 
stades The mouth of this wide expanse 1s four stades 
across the length of this entrance, the neck,'™ called the 


) Construction yweig 1 ori (éyu) 3 The article oo relates to perros 
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Bosphorus, where the bridge stood, measures about one 
hundred and twenty stades in length, and leads down to the 
Propontis The Propontis, on the other hand, 1s five hun- 
dred stades 1n breadth, in length fourteen hundred, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Hellespont, a strait that in its 
narrowest part 1s but seven stades broad, in length four 
hundred. The Hellespont termmates in a vast expanse of 
waters, called the Aigean sea ‘These seas have been mea- 
sured in the following manner A ship, in the long days of 
summer, on an average, makes seventy thousand orgy1x 
m the day, and sixty thousand in the nght Now, from the 
mouth of the Euxme to the Phasis (in this direction the 
greatest length of the Pontus) is a voyage of nme days and 
eight nights these make one hundred and ten thousand one 
hundred orgyia, equivalent to eleven thousand one hundred 
stades From Sinduwa to the river Thermodon (in this di- 
rection the greatest bieadth of the Pontus) 1s a voyage of 
three days and two mghts these make thirty thousand 
three hundred orgyie"”, or three thousand three hundred 
stades The Pontus, therefore, and the Bosphorus, together 
with the Hellespont, were thus measured by myself they 
are such as T have desciibed To the Pontus'® belongs 
a lake, whose waters 1t receives, but little inferior to itself in 
magnitude it 1s called the Maotis, and the mother of the 
Pontus 

Darius having viewed the prospect of the Pontus, sailed 
back to the bridge, which had been constructed under the 
direction of Mandrocles, an architect of Samos) The king 
examined the Bosphorus also, and erected on the shore two 
piulars of wlute stone, with mscriptions in Assyrian letters on 
one, and Hellenic letters on the other, expressing the names 
of all the nations’ he had under his command, and they 
were all those over whom his domimion extended Seven 
hundred thousand men, with the cavalry, were 1eckoned in 
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74 uaxenusein, that season of the 
year in which the days are longer 
than the mghts Sthweig Lea Herod 
If the numbers are right in this chap 
tel, 1t must be allowed that the 
Historian expresses himself in a very 
loose mannei , the difference between 
the voyage by day and that by night 
being only one seventh, and, as many 
circumstances always retard naviga- 
tion in the dark, the days and mghts 
must have been, it would seem, 
pretty nearly equal 

15 Gina mupiades xoi ixemroy opyuiiwy 


these words Larcher understands to 
signify 110,100 o1gyia he therefore 
proposes to read fydexa xaos txarey pv- 
grades opyutey, but Schweigheuser 
proves satisfactonly that both read- 
ings are equivalent, and signify 
1,110,000 orgyiz 

170 § Tlovros obros this Pontus, pro- 
bably to distinguish it from the neigh- 
bouring Hellespont Schweig 
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the land-army alone, without taking into account the fleet, 
consisting of six hundred sail of the ine The Byzantines, 
accordingly, brought these pillars, at a subsequent period, 
to their city, and made use of them im the erection of an 
altar to Orthosian Diana, excepting one block covered with 
Assyrian characters, which was left near the temple of 
Bacchus in Byzantium The spot where Darius caused the 
bridge to be thrown over the Bosphorus must have been, I 
conjecture, half-way between Byzantium and the temple at 
the mouth of the Euxine sea Darius, satisfied with the 88 
manner mn which the bridge” had been constructed, re- 
warded the architect, Mandrocles, of Samos, with a magni- 
ficent present “’ with the first-fiuits of which, Mandrocles 
caused a picture to be made of the bridge over the Bospho- 
rus, with Darius seated on his throne, and the army passin 
over this painting he dedicated at Juno's temple (in Since) 
accompanied with the following inscription — 


‘**Mandrocles, having thrown a bridge of boats across the 
“ fishful Bosphorus, has dedicated this monument to Juno, in 
‘“‘ remembrance of the crown which he has gained for himself, 
“ the glory which he has shed on the Samians, and the gratift- 
“* cation he has afforded to king Darius” 


Darius, having rewarded Mandrocles, passed over into gg 
Europe, enjomimng the lonians to proceed on the Euxine sea, 
as far as the river Istez, and, when they should have 
reached so far, to await till he came up, and meanwhile jom 
the two banks of the river with a bridge of boats The 
Iomans, Aohlans, and Hcllespontines, were the leaders 
of the naval armament The flect accordimgly stretched 
between the Cyanean islands, and stood direct for the 
Ister The ships ascended the river two days’ voyage 
from the sea to the main stream, and moored a floating 
bridge across the Ister, at the place where that river 


18 gy idios signifies “ temporary” 
when oxytdin 18 used to express a 
bridge, the word ytpuea must be un- 
derstood The bridge over the Bos- 
phorus was of boats 

9 The Greek 18, dwercare ros dixe, 
‘he made him a present of ten things 
of every kind’, thatis to say, he gave 
him ten of all the kinds of things his 
present consisted of Larcher We 
have met with ras in a similar sense, 
150 1 18 

100 euyny signihes, literally, a neck 
hence, metaphorically, it 1s applied to 


an isthmus, the continent being re- 
garded as the body, and the peninsula 
as the head, united by the isthmus or 
neck so again it 18 applied to a 
strait, the main sea being regarded as 
the body, and the interior sea as the 
head, united by the strait or neck 
In this passage the word 18 used to 
express that part of the mver where 
the different embouchures branch 
out like so many heads from the 
main body of the stream See 
Schweig Lev Herod 
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branches out mto various mouths Meanwhile Darius, 
having crossed the Bosphorus by the floatmg bridge, marched 
through Thrace, and coming to the sources of the Tearus 
90 river, encamped there for three days The Tearus is repre- 
sented by the people residing on its banks as the best of 
rivers it 1s not only good for various diseases, but 1s more- 
over a perfect cure for the itch m man and horse _ the 
sources of this river are thirty-eight in number, they all 
rush out of the same rock, some are cold, others hot 
‘hey are found at equal distances from the town of Hereeum, 
near Perinthus, and from that of Apollonia on the Euxine, 
two days’ journey from either The Tearus unites to the 
Contadesdus, the Contadesdus joins the Agrianes, and the 
Agrianes falls into the Hebrus, which discharges 1ts waters 
mto the sea, near the town of AEnos  Dartus, therefore, 
having reached this rivcr, and pitched his tents, was de- 
lighted with the stream, and erected a pillar there, with this 
inscription ‘“ The sources of the Tearus produce the best 
“and finest water of all rivers the best and finest of men 
“visited them, on his expedition agamst the Scytinaus, 
“ Darius the son of Hystaspes, kmg of the Persians and of 
2 “the whole continent” Danis, having taken his departure 
from this spot, came to another river, the name of which 18 
the Artiscus, 1t flows through the land of the Odrysa On 
his arrival at its banks, he pointed out a spot to the troops, 
and ordered every man, as he passed by, to throw a stone 
on the appomted place The army obeyed the order, and 
Darius continued his march, leaving at this spot large heaps 
of stoncs 
93 Previous to arriving at the Ister, Darius reduced fist the 
Geta, who call themselves immortal The Thraaans of 
Salmydessus, and those residmg above Apollonia and Me- 
sembria, called Scyrmiadsx and Nips, sui1endered without 
resistance But the Geta, making an obstinate stand, were 
forthwith enslaved this nation 1s the most valiant and the 
94 most equitable of the Thrauans They call themselves im- 
mortal, for this reason they are of opmion that they never 
die, and that the departed go to jom then god Zalmoxis 
some among them beheve that Zalmoxis is the same as 
Gebeleizis Every five yeas, they choose one of their num- 
ber by lot, aud send him as messenger to Zalmoxis, each 
charging him with Ins own requests to the god Their 
mode of despatching this person to Zalmoxis 1s as follows 
Some are appointed to keep erect three javelins, others lay 
hold by the hands and feet of the man who 1s to be des- 
patched to Zalmoxis, they swing him backwards and for- 
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wards a few times, then toss him in the air, so that he may 
fall on the points of the javelins If, accordingly, the man 
die sticking on the lances, they fancy the god 1s propitious, 
but if he do not die, they lay the blame on the messenger 
himself, and declare that he 1s a bad man_ they despatch 
another, and, while he 1s yet alive, give him their commis- 
sions These same Thracians, in case of thunder and hght- 
ning, hurl their shafts against heaven, and threaten the 
god they thmk, likewise, there 1s no god but theirs — Ac- 
cording to information which I received from the Hellenes 
residing on the coast of the Hellespont and the Euxine, the 
above Zalmoxis was 1n reality a man, and a slave at Samos 

he belonged to Pythagoras the son of Mnesarchus here, 
when made free, he amassed great riches, and, subsequently, 
went home But, as the Thracians led a bad and rude way 
of life, Zalmoxis—who was acquainted with Ionic customs, 
and more civilized manners than his countiyimen"™', and 
had long been connected with Hellenes, and with the most 
learned of the Hellenes in particular, Pythagor as— built a 
hall, m which he received the chief citizens at his table, and 
informed them, that neither he himself, nor his guests, non 
any of their posterity for ever, would die, but that they 
would go to a place where they should still live, and enjoy 
all kinds of bliss, While’ Zalmoxis was behaving m the 
manner I have described, and communicated such lessons, 
he excavated an underground apartment for his own 1esi- 
dence, under the hall When the work was completcd', he 
disappeared from the sight of the Thracians, and descended 
into lis subterranean chamber, where he abode three years 

his friends mourned him as dead but 1n the fourth year he 
made his appearance to the Thracians and thus Zalmoxis 


95 


brought them to give faith to what he sad In this manner 96 


the Hellenes represent hun to have acted I do not exactly 
disbelieve this tale about Zalmoxis, and his underground 
chamber I must say, howcver, that I have my doubts it 
is My opinion, that this Zalmoxis lived many years before 
the birth of Pythagoras Whether there ever was a human 
Zalmoxis, or whether he 1s the native god of the Getex, | 
shall say no more about him _ = The people who practise the 


181 See Matt 449, c MY ty ew eee iv tovry, dum—t1n- 
182 ‘The Greek 18, ov ca dobvecrarw term Schweighauser, m his Latin 
vogiorn, not the weakest philosopher — version, takes these words isiclating 
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ceremony I have described were subdued by the Perstans, 
and followed in the train of Darius’s army 

97 On the arrival of Darius, accompamed by the whole land 
army, at the banks of the I[ster, all the forces passed over . 
and Darius gave orders to the Ionians te unmoor the craft 
composing, the floating bridge™, and to follow him, skirting 
the shore with the naval armament As the Jonians were 
preparmg to obey these orders, and unmoor, Coes the son 
of Erxandrus, the leader of the Mytileneans, addressed 
Darius in the followmg words, having first ascertained 
whether the king would vouchsafe to hsten to the advice of 
one who was desirous to explain what he thought “Since 
‘your Majesty,” said he, “1s about to carry war into a land 
“of which no part 1s, we know, cultivated, and where no 
“ cities are found, I beseceh you, let the bridge remain as It 
“as, and leave those who have built it, to watch over it 
“Then, whether we meet with the Scythians, and succeed 
“to our mind, or find it impossible to mect the enemy, a 
“ safe road back will, at all events, be open to us Not 
“ that I fear, in any manner, that we can be defeated m open 
“field by Scythians, but I do fear, that, seeking im vain to 
“bring them to the fight, the calannty of losmg our way 
“may befal us. It may be objected, that what | say 1s for 
“my own advantage, that I may stay behind, but I pro- 
‘pose, my hege, what I conceive the best suggestion for 
“yourself 1, however, will follow, and beg that I may not 
‘be Jeft beland’”” = Darius app: oved highly the suggestion, 
and gave the following answer ‘“ My Lesbian friend, if I 
‘return home safe and sound, fail not to come before me, 
“that I may make you a return for your good advice, by 

98 “ my good deeds” Having so said, he made sixty knots in 
a leather thong, and, convening the loman rulers, spoke 
thus “ Jonians™, 1 have changed my intentions with respect 
“to the bridge, which I have before explamed to you take 
“this thong, heep it, and do as I bid you As soon as you 
‘sce me depart to attack the Scythians, then begin, and 
“shake out one of these knots every day 12f, 1n that time, 
“Tdonotappea again before you, but if as many days have 
“ elapsed as there are knots, make away for your respective 
“homes Until then, however, as I have altered my mind, 
‘Tcommand you to watch the float vigilantly, and exert 


185 Aveavras env oxsdinv (ys@ueav)— we have already seen so many in- 
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“yourselves to the utmost to preserve it whole and unin- 
“jured in so domg, you will gratify me extremely.” Darius 
finished speaking, and gave orders to march onwards 
Thrace projects considerably in front of the coast of 99 

Scythia’ at the extremity of the indenture m Thrace made 
by this bay commences the Scythian domains™', into which 
the Ister pours its waters, towards the south-east, where 1t 
falls in the sea. I am now going to describe the extent™ 
of Scythia, along the sea, from the mouth of the Ister. From 
the later begins Old Scythia” this country hes south, it 
extends up to a town called Carcinitis from this place, ad- 
vancing still along the same sea, the land 1s mountainous, 
and juts forward into Pontus 1t 1s occupied by the Tauric 
people to the town of Chersonesus Trachea™ this tract 
extends also to the eastern sea”’ for the two parts of the 
Scythian boundaries, that range along the southern as well 
as the eastern seas, are like the land of Attica And in this 
case, the Tauric race, occupying their pot tion, 18 pretty nearly 
the same as if some alien race, and not the Athenians, had 
possession of the Sunian promontory (supposing that fore- 
land to project more to a pomt im the sea) fiom the Thoric 
canton to the Anaphlystic canton —I am here comparmg 


small things to big things —such 1s ‘l aurica 


0 This sentence admits of two 
constructions, first, 1 Qgnixn (xara) 
wo ts Jadaccay reoxtiras ris Bxubinng 
yns, ‘that part of Thrace that goes 
down to the sea hes before Scythia’ 
secondlv, 4 Oonixn weoxeiras ring Nxvbixns 
ying (xara) ro ts Saracoay, ‘ Thiace hes 
before that part of Scythia that ca- 
tends to the sea ’ 

19) xormwou 33 ayoutvu x r 2 The 
meaning of this 1s by no means clear 
LLaiche: translates, “a Vendroit ou 
finit le Golfe de Thrace—aé the spot 
where the Gulf of Thrace terminates ” 
Schweighzuser explaims 1t, ‘ ubi si- 
nus ducitur hujus 1egionis, (¢ € ubi 
In sinum cicumducitur hac regio, ) 
bi Thraciam exuipit Scythia ” 

192 “T proceed to describe the part 
of Scythia with regard to measure ’ 
ts fe‘ 7 eKON, Matt 578 

193 wey ain Zxvbinn, that 18 to say, 
Old Scythia, the territery occupied 
by the Scythians previously to their 
expulsion of the Cimmerians, and the 
extension of their frontier eastward 
Schwetg Placing oneself at the noith 
extiomity of Scythia, and turing 


Fo the satis- 


one’s face towards the Chersone- 
sus Tiurici, or Crimea, Scythia will 
he tothe south Larcher 

14 Herodotus is not here speaking 
of a peninsula, but of a Gieek city 
which bore the name of Chersonesus 
Trachea Stephinus Byzant says so 
cxpressly, and even quotes this pas- 
sage of our Historian Larcher It 
must, however, be observed, with 
Schweigheuser, that xarnxev can be 
predicated only of a country, and 
that the city of Chersonesus stood on 
the western part of the peninsula, 
whereas He odotus says of the Cher- 
sonesus Trachea, that ts SadAaocay ray 
eis aanauwrny avteov xarnxes The 
reader must hkewise remembei, that 
Mixes expresses a boundary of time, 
place, or number, that boundary 
being either included or excluded 

0 Laicher 1s of opinion that He- 
rodotus means, by the eastern sea, 
that portion of the Euxine east, in 
1elation to Scythia, beginning at the 
ster Others are of opimion that he 
meant the Palus Meotis 
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faction of those who have not navigated about these parts of 
Attica, I will illustrate the thing by another example it 1s 
as if some distinct nation, not the Iapygians, beginning at 
the port of Brundusium, should cut off the rest of Iapygia 
to Tarentum, and have possession of the foreland I mention 
these two examples I might produce many, which Taurica 

100 resembles'* Taking from Taurica, the Scythians are found 
above the Tauric people, and possess the country along the 
eastern sea, and the parts west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
and the Palus Meotis, up to the Tanais river, which dis- 
charges its stream at the farthest extremity of that lake 
From the Ister, Scythia stretches accordmgly inland, and in 
its upper parts, 1s enclosed first by the Agathyrsians, next, 
by the Neurians, then by the Androphagians, and lastly, 

101 by the Melanchlanians Scythia, therefore, bemg of a 
quadrangular form, with two parts contiguous to the sea”, 
extends every way inland equally to what 1t does along the 
coast For, from the Ister to the Borysthenes 1s a ten days’ 
journey, from the Borysthenes along the Lake Meotis 1s 
another ten days’ journey The day's journey I take at an 
average of two hundred stades_ thus the measure of Scythia, 
taken parallel to the coast, would be four thousand stades 
taken transverscly, 1t would still be four thousand stades 
Such 1s the extent of this land 

102 The Scythians, aware that alone they were not equal to 
the discomfiture of Darius’s forces im a pitched battle, sent 
ambassadors to the bordering nations The respective kings 
of those countries met, and held council in consequence of 
the approach of such a numcrous army To the meeting 
came the kings of the Taurians, Agathyisians, Neurians, 
Androphagians, Melanchl.enians, Gelonians, Budinians, and 

103 Sauromatze The people of Tauris have the following 
usages they sacrifice to the Virgin™, both shipwrecked 
mariners and Hellenes, that are cast away on their shores, 
‘nd fall mto ther hands the preparatory ceremonies of 
this sacrifice bemg finished, they strike the victim on the 
head with a club Some persons affirm that they then 
impale the head, and throw the body down the precipice on 
which the temple stands others agree with these as far 
as respects the head, but deny that the dead body 1s thrown 


M6 This 1s equivalent to des Aiywy press, probably, for cétés), s’etendant 
TLUTH, TAR HAAR Aiyw wagouom, os le long de la mer ” 
doxs n Tavgsxy Schwerg 18 5% Tlaptivw This veryin, as we 
"7 gay duo pipiwy xarnxevrwy ss Qa- are informed at the end of the chap- 
Aacowy this Larche: tianslates, “ct ter, was [phigenia the daughter of 
deux de ses cotes (a mistake of the Agamemnon 
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down the cliff, on the contrary, they say it 1s put under 
ground The Taurians themselves state, that the goddess to 
whom they offer these sacrifices 1s Iphigenia the daughter of 
Agamemnon To the foes that fall mto their hands they 
behave thus they cut off the enemy’s head, and carry 1t 
with them home, and there stick it on a tall pole, which they 
place high above the roof, and even the chimncy of the 
house They allege, that they place thus aloft the heads of 
their foes as a protection to the whole house These people 
live by pillage and war The Agathyrsians are the most 
effeminate” of men, and all excessively fond of gold o1na- 
ments With them, women are made public property, m 
order that all the Agathyrsians may be connected by blood, 
and, being akin to one another thus, may not be affected by 
mutual hatred and envy In other respects, their usages 
approach nearly to those of the Thrauans The Neurians 
have the same customs as the Scythians§ the generation 
before Darius’s mnvasion, the whole nation, was forced to mi- 
grate, on account of the abundance of serpents, their own 
territory producing many, and vast numbers invading their 
lands from the deserts in the north ‘Thus oppressed, they 
forsook their native land, and took refuge with the Budi- 
mans It appears that these people are wizards”, for 1t 18 
affirmed *' by the Scytluans, and by the Hellenes residmg im 
Scythia, that, once every year, each Neurian bc comes a wolf 
for a few days, and again resumes his original form _ this, 
however, they will never make me bclieve, although they 
affirm even by oath that they speak true The Andropha- 
gians have the wildest manners of all men in the world 

they are totally ignorant of the prmuiples of justice, are 
nomades, and wear a gaib similar to the Scythian — their 
language 1s singular”, and they are the only eaters of 
human flesh among these tribes 
wear black mantles, whence their appellation they practise 
the same usages as the Scythians The Budinians are a 
great and populous nation they stain then whole bodies of 
a deep blue and red” <A town built of wood 1s secn mn 
their country, its name is Gelonus each side of the wall 


9 This epithet does not, one would 
think, apply to a nation that acted 
with so much readiness and vigour, 
when the Scythians applied to them 
for assistance 

200 wivduvsvovew eva: This expres- 
sion 18 very common in Plato and 
Xenophon = huvduved«s cofo, ci, stvas, 
** Tt appeais he 1s a philosopher ”’ 


Plat in Eutvph quoted by Larcher 
—See Vigei, p 358 

-! See Matt 538, 1 

02 See Matt 612, m 

203 This 1s understood, by some, to 
be the natural colour of the eyes, 
han, and skin” by others it 1s taken 
to allude to the substances with 
which they smeaicd theu bodies 
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extends thirty stades, 1s lofty, and made of wood solely- 
of the same materials are the houses and temples, for here 
you find temples of the Hellenic gods, adorned, after the 

ellenic fashion, with mages, altars, and chapels of wood. 
In fact, the Gelonians were originally Hellenes banishec 
from the staples, they settled among the Budimians, and 


109 speak a language partly Scythian and partly Hellenic. The 


110 


M1 


Budinians have not the same language as the Gelonians 

neither do they follow the same mode of life these people 
being aboriginals, are nomades_ they are the re inhabi- 
tants of that region who eat vermim, while the Gelomians 
plough the ground, eat corn, have gardens, and are quite 
different in features and complexion the Budinians, how- 
ever, are erroneously denominated by the Hellenes as Ge- 
lomans Their whole country 1s abundantly studded with 
trees of all sorts in the thickest of the forests 1s found a 
spacious and wide lake, and in its vicmity a marsh sur- 
rounded with iceds_ In this place they catch otters, beavers, 
and other animals with square snouts their skins are sewed 
on the hem of the cassocks their testicles are used in me- 
dicine, for the cure of uterine diseases 

Concerning the Sauromate the following account 1s given 

After the battle between the Hellenes and the Amazons,— 
the Scythians give to the Amazons the name Oirpata, a word 
that may be translated ‘manslaye’, for or 1s the Scythian 
for man, and pata for fo slay,—after that battle, as the report 
goes, the Hellenes, having won the day on the Thermodon, 
sailed away with three ship-loads of Amazons, whom they 
had succeeded in capturmg alive when at sea, the women 
fell on the men, and massacred them all but the Amazons, 
wholly ignorant of the art of navigation, not knowing the 
use of a rudder, o1 a sail, or an oar, were borne at the will 
of wind and wave, after they had destroyed then conquerors 

they reached, at last, Cremn1 on the Lake Meotis, a town 
belonging to the country of the free Scythians Here the 
Amazons landed from their vessels, and, advancing nto the 
inhabited parts, took the first stud of hoises they fell in with, 
mounted on their backs, and pillaged the Scythian posses- 
sions The Scythians knew not what to make of this event 

they were not acquainted with their language, their costume, 
or their nation, and were in amazement whence they came. 
They fancied the Amazons were young men of one and the 
same age", and consequently prepared to give them battle 


701 ' That 3s to say, T think, “tak- zons had been mixed with men, 
ing them to bclong ta a1ace of men they might have guessed their sex, 
ofadimimutive stature * ifthe Ama- from the mfenioity of their stature 
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After the battle, the Scythians got possession of the slain, 
and so ascertained their sex They debated this circum- 
stance , and resolved to refrain from thus killmg them, and 
to send out their young men to them, amounting to the 
same number as the women themselves The young men 
were to go, and encamp opposite the Amazons, and do as 
they would do if the women pursued them, they were not 
to fight, but to run away, and, when they ceased, were again 
to come up, and pitch their camp near the enemy ‘Thus re- 
solution was adopted by the Scythians for the purpose of 
procuring children from the Amazons The youths sent on 
this mission acted according to order When the Amazons 
saw that the young men had not come to hurt them “, they 
did not disturb them meanwhile, day by day the two camps 
approached nearer and nearer, the youths, as well as the 
Amazons, had nothmg but their arms and horses, but lived 


L12 


alike on the chase and pillage The Amazons were wont 113 


about noon to scatter themselves away from the camp m 
parties of one or two, in order to satisfy the wants of nature 

the Scythians, observing this, did the same, when one of the 
young men crept up to an Amazon parted from the rest 

the girl, far from drivmg the youth away, granted her ta- 
vours to him, but she did not speak, for the two parties 
could not make themselves mutually understand by word 

she made kuown to him, however, by signs with her hand, 
that he should come the next day to the same spot with a 
companion, making sign, they should be two, and she would 
bring a companion On his return to lus comrades, the 
young man communicated to them what had occurred on 
the day following, he went with a friend to the rendezvous, 
and there found the Amazon of the day before, waiting with 
another’® woman As soon as the rest of the young men 
were apprised of this, they also sought the good graces” of 
the other Amazons Soon after, they united thew camps, 
and lived together, each man taking to wife her with whom 
he had first conversed The men were not able to learn the 
language of their wives, but the women soon attamed that 
of their husbands When they were able to understand one 
another, the men said to the Amazons “ We have fathers 
“ and mothers, we have property let us therefore no longer 


Larcher and Coray prove satisfac- d0,, a ‘ram’ As that animal was 


torily that nAsx/a signifies stature accustomed to the shepherd’s hand, 
0 See Matt 585, B, second parag and was tame, xride came to be 
- See Matt 472, 12 used adjectively, to signify any tame 


20 teriAooayvre, hit “tamed tothem- animal Hence the verb xriAcvy — 
selves *> This word comes from x7, Larche 
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“lead tlis sort of life let us yom with the Scythians m 
“common, and live with them We will have no other 
“wives than you” To this proposal the women replied 
“ We should not be able to live with your women, for their 
“customs and ours are at direct variance we shoot with 
“ the bow, hurl the lance, and ride the horse, we have never 
“earned women’s arts your women, on the other hand, 
“never practise the exercises we allude to, they attend to 
“ the works of women, stay under the tilts of their vehicles, 
“and go not to the chace, or any where else _ It 1s 1mpos- 
“sible for us, therefore, to agree with them. But if you 
“desire to have us for your wives, and to prove your love 
“of justice, go to your parents, claim your share of the 
* patrimonial possessions’®, then return, and let us live 
“by ourselves" The young men assented to this advice, 
and acted accordmgly having received the share of their 
patrimony, they came back to the Amazons, and the women 
addressed them thus “ Both fear and decepcy™ forbid us 
“to sojourn in thus country m the first place, we have be- 
“reaved you of your fathers 1m the second place, we have 
“committed many ravages on your lands If you vouch- 
“safe to take us as wives, do with us what we now advise 
“come, let us leave this land, cross the Tanais, and there 
“dwell” To this the young men acceded also they crossed 
the Tanais, and advancing three days east from the Tanais, 
and three days north from Lake M.cotis, arrived in the 
country where they still reside, and there settled from 
that day, the Sauromatan women have preserved their ori- 
ginal mode of life, they go a hunting on horseback, with or 
without their husbands, join in war, and wear the same 
garb asthe men The Sawionmate use the Scytan dialect, 
corrupted-” in early times by many gi ammatical mcongrul- 
ties, arising from the superfiaial manner in which the Ama- 
zons learnt that specch Their imstitutions m respect of 
matrimony are these no virgm 1s allowed to marry until 
she have killed one of her male cnemies some of the wo- 
men, however, die of old age before they marry, not being 
to able to fulfil the condition 

The Scythian ambassadors, inti oduced*" to the assembled 


=08 


Tov xTnparay £6 baiBararoy —Un- 
derstand jigos 

- g2Gos 1s 8 sudden fright, to, the 
permanent dread of some future evil 
See Amm in the Append to Scap 
Lex 


~!0 gorcnitevrts aven, lit ‘ speak- 


ing it corruptly, making solecisms 
in it” 

-1! The Historian now resumes the 
thread of the history, which he had 
interrupted atc 103, to give a slight 
description of the nations adjoining 
the Scyth ans 
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princes of the before-mentioned nations, informed them, 
that the Persian king, after reducing the whole of the other 
continent, had laid a bridge over the neck of the Bosphorus, 
crossed into this continent, and, having subdued the Thra- 
cians, was now bridging the Ister, with the intention of sub- 
jecting to his dominions all these counti1es “By no means, 
“ therefore,” said they, “do you sit aloof, and witness om de- 
“ struction , but, with common accord, let us unite to oppose 
“the mvader If you refuse to act, as we suggest, and we 
“needs must bend, eithe: we shall forsake our country, or, 
“remaiming, submit to Persian terms for what would you 
“have us to do~’, if you withhold assistance ? The calamity 
‘ will fall not a wlut lighter on you than us, for the Per- 
“ sian sovereign has arrived with the intention of enthralling 
“us all, and without exception, nor will he be content to 
“hold us m subjection, and respect you We can produce 
“undoubted proof of the truth of what we now say if the 
“ Persian leader had directed his aims agaist us alone, he 
“ would have reframed from touching any others, and would 
“have marched straight across their country mto ours, to 
“shew to all, that his expedition had for its object the 
“ Scythians, and none others no soonei, however, had he 
“ crossed over to this continent, than he begims to quell all 
“he falls in with, and accordingly has reduced undet luis 
“ sway the Thracians, and more particulai ly our neighbougs, 
“the Gete ” When the Scythian ambassadors had finished 1149 
their representations, the kings, who had come from the 
various nations, debated the question Opimtons were di- 
vided the Geloman, Budiman, andSauromatian sovereigus, 
of common accord, pronused assistance to the Scytluians , 
but the Agathyrsian, Neurian, Androphagian, Melanchla- 
nian, and Taurian princes, returned the following answer 
to the Scythians “ Had you not yourselves been the 
‘“ ageressors on the Persians, and the first to begin war, and 
“ should you have made the same request as you now make, 
“ your application would not only have appeared to us 
“reasonable, but we would have listened to it, and would 
‘‘ have joined our excrtions to yours "But now you have, 
“ unauthorised by us, invaded the country of those people , 
‘you have ruled over the Persians, sv long a time as their 
“god permitted, and they, roused by the same god, are 
“ preparing to give you like for like But, on our part, we 


n~ 


21) ri yao wabapseyv, See Matt 515,2 Schweigheuser, in the Lex Herod 
“3B ewuro dv yeiv baonccouty, lit “we corrects the Latin version which he 
would do the same as vou’? — had given 
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“ have never injured, in any manner, these men, nor do we 
“imtend to try the experiment for the first time now If, 
‘however, the Persian should come against our country, 
“ and commence deeds of injustice, we certamly will not bend 
“to the yoke until we see this come to pass, we will stay at 
‘‘ home, for we cannot think the Persians will ever march 
“against us, but against such only as have been guilty of 
“ previous atrocities to them ” 

When intelligence of this reached the Scythians, they re- 
solved not to give battle, or make any open attack, as they 
had no allies to support them, but determined to recede 
gradually, and draw back, fillmg im the wells they passed 
by, disturbing the springs, and destroying the grass on the 
ground for this purpose, they divided their forces into two 
battalions It was agreed that the Sauromatians should be 
joined to that which composed the kingdom’" of Scopasis 
and if the Persian should direct lus steps towards the domains 
of Scopasis, this detachment was to retire quietly, retreat- 
ing straight to the Tanais river, along the Palus Mzotis 
and when the enemy should whecl back on his steps, they 
were to follow, and pursue, inthe rear This, which was one 
of the divisions of the Scythian empire*”, lay on the road 
above described the grand division, consisting of two king- 
doms, one ruled by [danthyrsus, the other by Taxacis, which 
were to be united m one battalion, was increased by the 
accession of the Budimians and Gelonians, and appointed to 
keep one day’s march a-head of the Persians, retreat quietly, 
and act as had been arranged m council they were ac- 
cordingly to retire straight to the states of those powers who 
had refused support to the Scythians, in order that they also 
should be entangled m war, and, however unwilling they 
might be to share m the war against the Persians, be driven 
to it in spite of themselves Both divisions were afterwards 
to return home, and attack the invaders, 1f 1t appeared meet 
121 to the council The Scythians having come to the above 

resolutions, went to meet Darius’s host, sending m the van 
their best horsemen, as out-riders In respect of the waggons 
which their children and women lived in, and all ther 
herds, excepting so much as was necessary for their own 
subsistence, and consequently was left behind, the whole, 
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"If env piev cov woiay This does portions, one commanded by Scopa- 


not relate to one of the bodies into 
which the whole forces of the Sc\- 
thians were divided, but to one por- 
tion of the Royal Scythians that 
tribe, 1¢ appears, consisted of three 


sis, one by Idanthy:sus, and one by 
Taxacis 

+15 ¢5, Basianins, Yegni, td est, re- 
giorum Scytharun  Schwerg 
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both of the waggons as well as of the cattle, were sent 
away, with orders to proceed to the north. 


The outriders came up with the Persians about the third 122 


day's march from the Ister. having thus ascertamed the 
exact position of the enemy, the Scythians advanced a day’s 
march ahead, encamped, and destroyed all the produce of 
the land as soon as the Persians caught a glimpse of the 
Scythian horse, they followed on the steps of their retirmg 
opponents. After tlns, the Scythians-", directing their 
retreat straight to the territory of Scopasis, the Persians 
followed on in pursuit eastward, and to the Tanais the 1e- 
tiring party crossed the Tanais, the Pet sians followed their 
example, and pursued having passed throngh the country 
of the Sauromatians, they reached that of the Budimans 
During all the time, accordingly, that the Persians were 
marching over Scythia and Sauromatia, they found nothng 
to pillage, the country bemg dry and sterile, but when 
they came to the teriitory of the Budinians, and fell upon 
the wooden town, which the citizens had emptied of all its 
contents and forsaken, they set it on fire, and having com- 
mitted this outrage, they continued to follow on the footsteps 
of the Scythians At last, passing through tlus country, they 
came to the desert, which 1s unoccupied by any inhabitants, 
and extends seven days’ journey above the Budiman fron- 
tier Beyond this desert reside the Thyssagetans, from 
whose quarters four great rivers rise, and, flowmg through 
the lands of the Meotians, fall into the Lake Mevotis — their 
names are, the Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, the Syrgus 
When therefore Darius had reached the desc1t, he ceased the 
pursuit, and halted his army on the bank of the Oarus 
Having so done, he began erecting eight extensive forts, at 
equal distances from one another, on a line extending about 
sixty stades, the ruins of which were in cxistence to my 
day During the time he was thus employed, the Scy- 
thians, who had been the object of his pursuit, made a cir- 
cuit round the upper parts of the desert, and returned home 
these having completely vanished, and no Jonger making 
their appearance, Darius accordingly left his castles half 
finished, and dirccted his march to the west, feeling con- 
vinced that the Scythians he had been pursuing constituted 
the whole nation, and had fled to the west 

Leading on his foices at a quick march, he met, on his re- 
turn mto Scythia, with the battalion, consisting of two united 
portions of the Scythian empire, and directly commenced 
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pursuit, the enemy keeping at a distance of one day's march 
ahead. The Scythians—for Darius did not choose to relax 
the pursuit—followed the orders given in council, and took 
their route into the countries which had refused them sup- 
port, and first to the land of the Melanchlenians both 
Scythians and Persians harassed this country The Scythians 
next led the way into the territories of the Androphagians 
after harassing these also, they removed to Neuris, where 
they acted in the same manner, and were proceeding m 
their flight to the Agathyrsians, but these latter, who had 
witnessed the dismay and flight of the bordcring nations, 
sent a herald to the Scythians, previously to any attempt on 
their part, to warn them from crossing their frontier, 1n- 
forming them, that if they were determined to force an 
entrance, they must first meet the Agathyrsians on the field 
of battle The Agathyrsians, having made known their m- 
tentions, immediately proceeded to the defence of their fron- 
tier, for the purpose of resisting the invaders The Me- 
lanchlenians, Androphagians, and Neur, offered no re- 
sistance to the irruptions either of the Scythans or Per- 
sians: unmindful of their former threats, they fled, m great 
dismay, towards the northern desert, but the Scythians, 
warned off by the Agathyrsians, gave up all intentions of 
invading that country’”’, and enticed the Persians out of 
Neuris, on their own lands 

126 This mode of warfare having lasted a considerable time, 
and not being likely to cease, Darius sent a horseman over 
to the Scythian king Idanthyrsus, with orders to address 
him in these words “Strange man that you are! where- 
“ fore do you continue thus to retire from before me, when 
“you have the choice of two modes of proceeding**? If 
“ you fancy yourself equal to resist my power, stand your 
“ eround, cease to wander, and join battle with me*” If, on 
“the other hand, you confess yourself inferior, then cease 
“thus to run away, and bring to your lord and master 
‘ the boon of earth and water, and come to te1ms with me ” 

127 To this message, Idanthyrsus sent back the followmg reply 
“ Things are with me thus, Persian I have never yet fled 
“ before man through fear, nor do I now flee before you 
“ neither am I doing any otherwise than Iam wont to do m 
“times of peace Why I do not give you battle forthwith, I 


217 Construction 3s Zxvéas obxéirs perative See Matt 544 See lke. 
earixvierre ts ros Ayatupoou, artinavreas wise Bishop Blomfield’s 1emark, 
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“ will now explain to you We possess no cites, we have 
“no crops growing on the Jand, for which we dread pillage 
“ or devastation, and therefore should hasten to engage m 
“conflict with you Yet, 1f you must immediately proceed to 
“ extremes, we have our paternal tombs, come on find out 
“where they he, and attempt to disturb them, and then you 
“may discover whether we will fight for our tombs o1 not 
“ Ere this, unless reason prompt us, we will not engage m 
“battle with you Thus much have [to say m answer to 
“your challenge Iconsider Jove my progenitor, and Vesta, 
“ the queen of the Scythians, to be my sovereign 1ulers, and 
“them alone. Instead of the boon of earth and water, I will 
“send you such as it more behoves to present you with im 
“reply to your boast, that you are my lord and master, I 
“bid you weep "—‘I bid to weep,’ is a Scythian form of 
speech-” Such therefore was the answer the herald carried 
back to Darius 

The kings of Scythia were filled with mdignation, at 12s 
hearing the word ‘slavery’, and accordingly sent the de- 
tachment under the command of Scopasis, to which the 
Sauromatians were adjomed, to hold a conference with the 
Tonians stationed as a watch on the bridge over the Ister 
they resolved that the rest~ ' of the Scythian forces should no 
longer entice the Persians about the country, but should fall 
upon them whenever they were taking their meals~ — ob- 
serving, therefore, at what hours the Persian soldiers ate 
their victuals, the Scythians executed these orders = The 
Scythian cavalry mvariably repulsed that of the Persians , 
but the horsemen, falling back on the ifantry m their flight, 
were supported by the foot-soldiers , and the Scythians, afte 
driving back the cavalry, were obliged to turn back, fon 
fear of theinfantry The Scythians, howe ver, repeated their 
onsets at night —I cannot pass under silence a very extra- 
ordinary occurrence, that was very favourable to the Per- 
sians, and equally bancful to the Scytiians, m their attacks 
on the picquets of Darius’s camp it was, the effect of the 
braying of the Persian asses, and the shape of the mulcs, for 
Scythia produces no asses nor mules, as was before observed, 
and mdeed, throughout the whole of Scythia, not one of 
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those animals 1s to be seen, by reason of the cold The bray- 
ing of the asses, accordingly, startled the Scythian horses 
It frequently happened, that at the moment they were 
charging the Persian line, the noise of the asses was heard 
by the horses, which immediately pricked up their ears, and 
started back, affrighted and amazed, at a sound which they 
then heard, for the first time, from animals whose form was 
unknown to them This circumstance, accordingly, had some 
slight influence in the skirmishes between the Persians and 
Scythians™ 
The Scythians, seeing that the Persians were in great 
distress, adopted the following measures to induce the 
enemy to remain a longer time in Scythia, and, though 
already reduced to the greatest want of all necessaries, be 
exposed to still greater misery and calamity They left be- 
hind some of their herds” with the herdsmen, and retired 
themselves to other quarters the Persians fell upon the 
herds, took possession of them, and exulted im their prize 
131 This occurred several times, but at last Darius was reduced 
to the extreme of want the Scythian kings, mformed of 
this, despatched a herald with gifts to Darius—a bird, a mouse, 
and a frog, with five arrows The Persians inquired of the 
bearer what was the mcaning of the presents The man 
stated, that he was commissioned only to present the gifts, 
then return immediately , and advised the Persians, if they 
were prudent men, to find out what the gift meant The Per- 
132 sians, in consequence, held council on the subject. Darius’s 
opinion was, accordingly, that the Scythians thus delivered 
themselves up to him, by presenting earth and water ex- 
plainmg the mouse to be a figure for the earth, 1n which he 
lives, feeding on the same food as man”, while the frog 18 
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eovre ravra ini opixeoy TE Tov ToAtwou, 
taking ¢setcdas in the sense of stbs 
Jerre, ‘to gain,’ ‘to receive’ “* By 
this the Persians gained some small 
advantage in the war” Schweig 
Lex Herod voc iptv, 6 

24 ‘The intention of the Scythians 
was, to make the Persians prolong 
their stay in Scythia Had they kept 
their flocks completely without the 
reach of the invaders, the Persians, 
not finding any thing whatever in the 
country, would have immediately re- 
treated, to avoid perishing by hunger 
The Scythians, consequently, had re- 
course to this stratagem they aban- 
doned a smal] part of their flocks, 


oPstiewy, 18 & genitive of partition 
(Matt 356) The Persians, exalted 
by this success, srngusves ra reroinuive, 
expected still greater, and hoped to 
tind at last the place where the Scy- 
thians had secreted all their flocks 
This slight advantage was no effec- 
tual relief to the famine that raged in 
the Petstan camp, but made them 
conceive hopes of soon enjoying 
abundance This hope induced them 
to prolong their stay, and the more 
that was prolonged, the more then 
misery was incieased, according to 
the desire of the Scythians, Larcher 
+5 Matt 386, | 
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begotten in the water, and the bird was very like to the 
horse lastly, the arrows were a type, signifying that the 
Scythians surrendered their power Gobryas, one of the 
seven conspirators against the Magus, gave a very different 
interpretation . “Persians,” said he, explaming the meaning 
of the gifts, “ unless like birds you fly in the avr, or hke 
“mice hide yourselves in the earth, or like frogs leap in the 
“ marshes, you will never eS back to your homes, but will 
“be pierced by those shafts” Such were the explanations 
of the Persians with respect to the signification of the gifts 

The Scythian detachment” which had before been ap- 
pointed to guard the country about the Lake Meotis, and 
now was sent down to the Ister to confer with the Iomans, 
having arrived at the bridge, addressed the Ionians thus: 
“ Men of Ioma, we have come the bearers of freedom to 
“ you, that is to say, 1f you listen tous We are told that 
‘“ Darius enjomed you to keep guard on the bridge for sixty 
“days only, and in case of his not appearing m that in- 
“terval of time, permitted you to return to your homes 
‘“‘ Now, therefore, we advise you to do as we will tell you, so 
“ you will subject yourselves to no blame, either on the part 
“ of Darius or of us Scythians now that you have waited the 
“ stipulated days, return to your own country ” The Iomans 
agreed to do so, and accordingly the Scythians immediately 
marched back 

After the presentation of the gifts to Darius, the Scythian 
forces’*, exclusive of the above detachment, drew up foot 
and horse, as if about to engage battle with the Persians 
In the midway between the Scythian line and that of their 
enemies, a hare started, and ran along all the Scythian sol- 
diers, as soon as they saw the game, jomed in the pursuit all 
the men, in confusion, shouting vehemently, Darias inquired 
the cause of the uproar among his adversaries, and being 
informed that the Scythians were pursuing a hare, he ob- 
served to those with whom he was wont to converse on 
other subjects ‘‘ These men appear to me to have a great 
“contempt for us [am convinced now that what Gobryas 
“said about the Scythian presents was correct as mat- 
“ters”, therefore, seem at present, even to myself, to 
“ stand as he said, we are 1n great need of some wise counsel, 
‘how we may secure a safe retreat back to whence we 
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“came ’ At this, Gobryas spoke “My hege,” said he, 
‘IT knew previously, by report, nothing but a little about 
“ the poverty of this people having come so far, I am wiser 
“than I was, and I see them laughing at us. I think, 
“ therefore, now, that at mghtfall we ought to kindle the 
“ fires, as we have always hitherto done, practise some deceit 
“on the soldiers who are, through weakness, unfit for 
‘ laborious exertions, and persuade them to remain in the 
“camp we ought also to tether all the asses, and depart, 
“ere the Scythians march direct to the Ister, and break up 
“the bridge, or the Iomans adopt a resolution likely to 
135 “ bring destruction upon us all” Such was the advice of 
Gobryas. And as soon as mght came, Darius acted ac- 
cordingly the sick men, and those of whom the loss would 
be of the least account, he left on the spot in the camp, and, 
having tied up all the asses, marched away The asses 
weie left for the purpose of making a noise the men were 
left really on account of weakness, but under pretence that 
Darius himself, with the healthy troops, intended to make an 
attack on the Scythians, and that they were in the mean 
time to keep a watch over the camp Having thus per- 
suaded the men he left behind, and lghted fires, Darius 
marched with all despatch towards the Ister The asses, 
deprived of company, accordingly made more noise than 
usual the Scytlians heard that, and fancied the Persians 
136 were still in their old position At the dawn of day, the 
men left belund, convinced that they had been betrayed by 
Darius, stretched out their hands to the Scythians, and told 
them what had occurred as soon as they reccived this in- 
telligence, the two combined divisions, and the detached di- 
vision™” of the Scythans, together with the Budimians, Ge- 
lonians, and Sauromatians, united in a body, and pursued 
the Persians by the direct road to the Ister But, as the 
Persian army consisted, for the most part, of infantry, and 
was unacquainted with the roads, which are not cut out in 
that countiy , while the Scythian army was composed of 
cavalry, and well aware of the short cuts on the way, the 
two parties missed one another, and the Scythans out- 
stripped a considerable time the Persians in airiving at the 
bridge Informed that the Persians had not yet arrived, 
they hailed the Jonians that were on board ‘Men of Jona,” 
said they, “ your appointed days have eclapsed*’, you cer- 
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“tamly do not right in staymg any longer If, however, 
“until now you have been afraid, break up immediately the 
“ passage across, and, glad to obtai your freedom, away, 
“and thank the gods and the Scythans As for your 
“former lord and master, we are going to handle hm m 
“ such a manner, that he shall never again levy war against 
“any nation.” 

In consequence of these summons, the Iomans held coun- 
cil The opmion of Miltiades the Athenian, who was the 
commander-in-chief and governor of the Hellespontines 
residing on the Chersonesus, was, to take the advice of the 
Scythians, and deliver Ioma from thraldom Histizeus the 
Milesian, in opposition to this, observed “ Although we now 
“each of us enjoy the power over our respective states by 
“the mdulgence of Darius, if the supremacy of Darmus be 
“ abolished, I myself will no longer be able to hold my own 
“ sceptre, nor will any one else*’, every one of the states 
“will prefer a democracy to an usurped dommuion.” His- 
tieus having broached this opinion, all who had first been of 
the side of Muiltiades went over to that of Histizeus The 
voters at this meeting’, each high in esteem with the king, 
were, the tyrants from the Hellespont , Daphnis of Abydos, 
Hippocles of Lampsacus, Herophantos of Parium, Metrodo- 
rus of Proconnesus, Aristagoras of Cyzicus, Ariston of By- 
zantium Those from Ionia were, Strattis of Chios, AZaces 
of Samos, Laodamas of Phocea, and Histizeus of Miletus, 
whose proposal was opposed to that of Miltiades. The only 
person of rank on the part of the Kolians, present at this 
assembly, was Aristagoras of Cyma™, 

The above personages, accordingly approving the advice 
of Histizus, resolved moreover to act and speak in this 
manner**, to break up the bridge on the Scythian side of 
the river, to about the distance of a bow-shot, 1n order that, 
although they did nothing, they might appear very active, 
and so the Scythians would not think of forcmg a passage 
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-4 All these petty princes had given 
shackles to thei countiv, and were 


by the means of the Persians, who 
had good reasons to prefer a despotic 
form of goverment to a democracy — 
It was, therefore, neithe: generosity 
on their part, nor commiseration for 
the misfortunes of the Persians, that 
dictated their resolution, but rather 
ambition Larcher 
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across the Ister by the bridge After they had broken up 
the bridge on the Scythian side, they agreed to say, they 
would do all that the Scythians pleased This having been 
done, Histizeus, in the name of all, spoke thus “Scythians, 
“you have come to us seasonably, and have brought *** us 
‘‘ good counsel. You have put us in the right road, and we 
‘‘ will exert ourselves to satisfy you” For, as you see, we 
“ are breaking up the bridge, and will work with the greatest 
“ ardour to secure our liberty. Wlule we are breaking up 
“ the bridge, you have a good opportunity to go after the 
“ Persians, find where they are, and wreak on them that 
“vengeance which they deserve for their treatment of us 
140 “ and of yourselves” The Scythians, trusting once more to 
the sincerity of the Iomans, wheeled back in search of the 
Perstans, but failed completely in taking the same road as 
the enemy The Scythians wee indebted to themselves for 
this, having destroyed the pastures for the horses, and filled 
m the wells and sprmgs had they reframed from doing 
that, they might have easily found the Persians In the 
present mstance, they were decerved m what they had de- 
termined upon as the best mode of proceeding The Scy- 
thians, accordingly, takmg that road on which fodder and 
water might be found for the horses, kept a look out for 
the enemy, fancying that he would make his retreat over the 
same tract but the Persians proceeded back, carefully fol- 
lowmg the footsteps of ther former progress”, and thus 
with some difficulty reached the fer: y across the Ister They 
arrived m the mght, and, findmg the bridge broken up”, 
were In great consternation, thmkimg that the Iomans had 
141 left But there was m the train of Darius an Egyptian, 
whose voice was the most sonorous ever heard. this man 
stood on the bank of the Ister, and, by the command of Da- 
rius, hailed Histizeus of Miletus Histizeus heard the sum- 
mons at the first call, and, bringing all the ships, completed 
142 the float for the passage of the army The Persians, there- 
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fore, 10 this manner made their escape~ but the Scythians, 
in ther search, again missed the Persians And now the 
Scythians consider the Ionians, if regarded as freemen, as 
the most dastardly and effeminate of all mankind, but if, on 
the other hand, they are looked upon as slaves, they hold 
them to be the most cringing thralls of their lord, and the 
least inclined to run away 

Darius, passmg through the country of the Thracians, 
arrived at Sestos in the Chersonesus, whence he crossed on 
shipboard mto Asia, leavmg the Persian Megabazus com- 
mander-in-chief m Europe Darius once paid a great honour 
to this general, by an observation which he made in the 
presence of the Persians Darius was about to eat some 
pomegranates as soon as he had broken open the first, he 
was asked by his brother Artabanus, what the king could 
wish for in such abundance as the kernels of that pomegra- 
nate To which Darius replied, that he would prefer the 
possession of an equal number of Megabazuses to having 
the domimion over Hellas Such was the compliment the 
king paid to his general At the time we are now speaking 
of, he left him behind as commander-in-clhief, with an army 
of eighty thousand men This same Megabazus left an 
everlasting memorial of himself to the Hellespontines, by 
making this observation When at Byzantium, he was in- 
formed that seventeen years had elapsed between the settle- 
ment of the Chalcedonmians and the foundation of Byzan- 
tum Mcgabazus, hearing this, remarked, “At that tume the 
“Chalcedonians must have been blind, since, having the 
‘ choice of the better situation, they had taken the worst™, 
“ which could only be accounted for 1n consequence of blind- 
“ness” Megabazus, thus appointed to the command of the 
troops stationed in the Hellespontine territory, reduced all 
to the Medic rule", 


10 Megabazus alluded probably to 
the disadvantages of the situation for 
trade, the current flowing out of the 
Bosphorus mto the Propontis render- 
ing 1t extremely difficult of access to 
ships of any burthen Otherwise, a 
more magnificent situation for a city 
than that of Chalcedon, opposite to 
Constantinople, could hardly be found 
in the woild 

“41 A recapitulation of the principal 
events in this unsuccessful expedition 
of the great king may be of some use 
tothereader Datius builds a bridge 
ot boats across the Bosphorus, some- 
wheie between Byzantium (Constan- 


tinople) and the mouth of the Euxine 
(Black Sea) he marches his army 
into Europe, and despatches the ves- 
sels which had composed his floating 
bridge up the Bosphorus and Euxine, 
to the Ister (Danube) meanwhile 
the Persian army advances by land 
towards the Ister, reducing the dif- 
ferent tribes they meet with to the 
dominion of the Medes A floating 
bridge 1s thrown by the Ionians across 
the Iste1, and Darius passes into Scy- 
thia During the approach of the 
invaders, the Scythians had made 
prepaiations for their defence their 
main body 16 stationed somew here in 
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At this time, another important expedition was under- 
taken against Libya, the motive of which I am about to 
describe, prefacing the followmg observations The child- 
ren’s children of the Argo’s crew, driven out of Lemnos by 
the Pelasgians, who had violated the women of Brauron ™, 
belonging to the Athenians, sailed away for Lacedemon, 
and, seating themselves on Mount Taygetus, kindled fire 
The Lacedzemonians, seeing this, sent a messenger, to 1n- 
quire who they were, and whence they came their answer 
to the questions put by the messenger was this. “ that 
“ they were Minyans, sons of the heroes that had manned 
“the Argo, who, touching at Lemnos, had given rise to 
“their generation” The acess hearing this ac- 
count of the descent of the Minyans, sent to them a second 
time, and asked what motive had urged them to come to 
Laccdamon, and to kindle fire they explamed, that they had 
been driven away by the Pelasgians, and had come over to 
their fathers they requested likewise to be admitted among 
the Spartan citizens, to participate m civic honours”, and 
to receive allotments of land The Lacedemonians decided 
io admit the Minyans on the terms that the exiles them- 
selves proposed. their chief motive for acting in this man- 
mer was, the share that the Tyndarides had taken in the na- 
vigation of the Argo They received the Minyans, gave 
them allotments of ground, and drafted them imto the 
tribes the Minyans forthwith contracted marriages, and 
gave to others the wives they had brought from Lemnos 


the north of thei territory, and their 
cattle, women, and moveables, are 
sent still further northward a de- 
tachment marches down to the Ister 
The Persians, desc ying this detach- 
ment, fancy thcy have before them 
the whole of the Scythian army, and 
pursue them vigorously the Scy- 
thians, however, retire, destroying 
every thing on thei passage along 
the shores of the Euxine and Palus 
Meotis the pursued, as well as their 
pursuers, cross the Tanais, and, after 
marching through the country of the 
Sauromate and Budini, come to a 
desert, where the Sc} thians, wheeling 
round the higher parts of the coun- 
try, return into Scythia, and join 
themselves tothe main body Darius, 
who (although the Historian does 
not mention the cucumstance) pro- 
hably supposed that the Scythians 
had taken their flight to the eastward 
builds several fuitson ther er Oarus, 


with the mtention, 1t may be con- 
ceived, of hindering the inhabitants 
firomietuining to their territory in- 
formed of his mistake, he turns to the 
night about, and, for the first time, 
descries the main body of the Scy- 
thians, who, m order to harass the 
Persians by continual maiches and 
want, retreat before them from one 
frontier country to another Darius, 
being at last 1educed to tota] want, 
abandons a part of his army, and 
with the rest maiches back towards 
the Ister The Scythians send a de- 
tachment to urge the Jonians to break 
the bridge across the Danube, and 
hkewise to cut off the retreat of the 
Persians in both these objects the 
Scythians fail, and the Persians 
thereby are enabled to make their 
escape 
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After no long interval of time, the Minyans gave proof of 116 


their insolence they claimed a participation m the throne™, 
and committed other nefarious deeds, The Lacedeemomans 
accordingly determined to put them all to death, and, mak- 
ming them puisoners, placed them m confinement With the 
Lacedeemonians, public executions take place by night, 
never by day**. As they were doomed to death, the wives 
of the Minyans, who were citizens and daughters of the 
principal men im Sparta, asked permission to be admitted 
into the prison, to have an mterview with their respective 
husbands No fraud being suspected on the part of these 
women, permission was granted them After they had got 
admittance into the gaol, they acted as follows each woman 
gave her own clothes to her husband, and the women took 
those of the men. The Minyans, put on the clothes of their 
wives, and by these means got out as women, escaped, and 
again stationed themselves on the Taygetus 

At the time of this occurrence, Theras, the son of Aute- 
sion, grandson of Tisamenes, great-grandson of Thersander, 
who was the son of Polynices, was preparing to depart from 
Lacedemon on a migratory expedition This Theras was 
a Cadmeian, brother to the mother of the sons of Aristode- 
mus, called Eurysthenes and Procles during the minority 
of these children, Theras had acted as regent in Sparta 
When his nephew had come to man’s estate, and succeeded 
to the throne, Theras, indignant to be under the rule of 
others when he had tasted himself of power, refused to 
remain at Sparta, but proposed to set sail to join his rela- 
tions who resided in the island now called Thera, the same 
known by the name of Callista in earlier ttmes they were 
descendants from Membhiarus the son of Pociles, a Phen- 
nician for Cadmus the son of Agenor, in his search after 
Europa, touched at the island now called Thera, and, whether 
pleased with the country or with some other object 1n view, 
Jeft n this island some Phoenicians, and, among others, one 
of his kmsmen, Membliarus These Phenicians occupied 
the island, then called Callista, during cight gencrations of 
men, before the arrival of Theras fiom Lacedamon Theras, 
therefore, departed for that island, with many emigrants 
from various tribes, intending to settle among the mhabi- 
tants, not by any means to drive them away, but regarding 
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them as his near connexions*** The Lacedzemonians, per- 
sisting in their determmation to put to death the Minyans 
who had escaped from prison and stationed themselves on 
the Taygetus, Theras begged that ther lives might be 
spared, and offered to take them out of the country The 
Lacedeemonians acceded to his prayer he departed with 
three triconters, to jo the descendants of Membliarus He 
did not, however, take with him all the Minyans most of 
them went over to the Paroreates and Caucones, and, driving 
them from their country, divided themselves into six tribes, 
and afterwards founded the followmg towns, Lepreum, 
Macistus, Phrixas, Pyrgus, Epium, and Nudium, most of 
which were destroyed by the Elians, m my days The 
149 island itself took the name of Thera, fromits founder His 
son refused to accompany him™’ in his voyage, and there- 
fore Theras observed, that he was leaving him a sheep 
among wolves, and from this remark the name of O1olycus 
(shcep-wolf) was given to the young man, an appellation 
which in time prevailed Ouolycus had a son called geus, 
from whom the Aigide, a numerous tribe m Sparta, have 
borrowed the denomination the children of the men be- 
longing this tribe not surviving™’, they built, by divine ad- 
monition, a temple to the furies of Larus and Cdipus after 
this, their children survived The same calamity visited *” 
their descendants in Thera 
Up to this place in the history, accordingly, the Lacede- 
monians agree with the people of Thera For the follow- 
ing events, the latter are our only authority Grinus the 
son of /sanius, a descendant of this Theras, and king of the 
island of Thera, visited Delpln, to offer an hecatomb on 
the part of his city He was followed by several citizens , 
among others, by Battus the son of Polymnestus, one belong- 
ing to the lie of Euphemus the Minyan Grimnus the kng 
of Theron, consulting the shrme, was making various inqui- 
ries, when the Pythia bade him “found a city m Libya.” The 
prince replied “I, O sovereign god, am now old, and weighed 
“down by years*”, to undertake such an enterprise bid 
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“ some of these younger men to perform the thing ” im so 
saying, he pointed to Battus there the matter ended at 
that time The Therzans, having returned home, took no 
further notice of the oracle , and not knowing where Libya 
lay, were loth to send a colony on so rash an undertaking 
During seven years from that year, not a drop of rain fell 
on Thera every tree m the island, but one, perished by the 
drought When the mhabitants consulted the oracle, the 
Pythia reproached” them with their neglect of the behest to 
plant a colony in Libya. As there was no remedy for the 
evil, they despatched messengers to Crete, who were to 
inquire whether any of the Cretans, or the foreigners resi- 
dent there, had ever gone so far as Libya as they were 
wandering about the island, they came at last to the town 
of Itanus , there they became acquainted with a dyer, whose 
name was Corobius, this man related, that once, driven by 
the winds, he arrived in Libya, at the island called Platea 
The ambassadors enticed this man by a reward, and took 
him with them to Thera A few men, sent at first to recon- 
noitre, set sail from Thera, and, by the guidance of Corobius, 
made accordingly the said island of Platea, left Corobius 
there, with provisions for some months, and sailed away 
with all despatch, to announce the discovery of the island to 
the Thereeans These persons having been longer absent 
than was agrced upon, Co1obius was at last reduced to the 
greatest want, but a Samian vessel, commanded by Coleus, 
bound for Egypt, touched at Platea the Samians, informed 
of the whole history of what had occurred, left him provi- 
sions enough for twelve months consumption Anxious to 
arrive in Egypt, they bore away from thie island, and were 
driven from their course by a violent and long-lasting gale 
from the east they were impelled through the strait bor- 
dered by the Pillars of Hercules, and came at last safe to 
Tartesus, by divine providence In those days, that staple 
was not yet frequented by the merchants so that, on their 
return home, they made the greatest profit by their cargo, 
of any Hellenes that we know of, saving and excepting how- 
ever Sostratus son of Laodamas, of /Egina, with whom none 
other can be put in comparison These Samians sct apart 
the tithe of their gains, namely, six talents, out of which they 
caused a winc-bow! of brass to be made, after the fashion of 
an Argolic vase, around which are seen griffins’ heads in 
quincunx order”? three brass colossuses, seven cubits 
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high, on their knees, served to support-this vase, which was 
dedicated m the temple of Juno This was the first origin of 
the close alhance that existed between the Samuans on one 
153 hand, and the Cyrenzans and Theraans on the other The 
Thereans having left Corobius m the island, went back to 
Thera, and announced that they had founded a settlement in 
an island contiguous to Libya The Thereans, hereupon, 
resolved to send men from each canton, of which there 
were seven, the brothers drawmg lots They appointed 
also Battus king and leader of the colony, and fitted out 
two penteconters for Platea 
154 The above things are related by the Therzans only in 
the rest of the history, the Therzans agree with the Cyre- 
neans, but the latter give a very different account, as far 
as respects Battus The Cyrenwans relate as follows 
Etearchus was king of Axus, a city of Crete this prince 
having lost his wife, was left with a motherless daughter’, 
but married a second time the new bride had no sooner 
entered her husband s house, than she showed herself to be a 
true step-mother, by her conduct towards her daughter-m- 
law Phronima, she did every mischief she could devise to 
myjure the girl, and at last, charging her with unchastity, 
made her husband believe that such was the case. Ete- 
archus, talked over by his wife, behaved with great cruelty 
and imiquity to his daughter There was at that time m 
Axus, a Therzan merchant, Themison by name _Etearchus 
entered into a covenant of friendship with this man, and 
made him swear to serve him, in whatever he might re- 
quire. the merchant took the oath, and Etearchus then deli- 
vered to him his daughter, and requested lim to take her 
away, and throw her into the sea Themuson, indignant at 
iat thus cheated 1n his oath, dissolved the compact, and 
acted in the manner following he took the young lady 
aboard a slup, and set sail when he was come into deep 
water, wishing to acquit himself of his oath to Etearchus, he 
fastened her with ropes, and let her down into the deep, 
155 then, drawing her up agai, made for Thera There Polym- 
nestus, one of the principal citizens of Thera, took Phronima 
as aconcubme in the course of time, a son was born to 
him the clild was afflicted with an impediment im his 
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speech™’, and received the name of Battus, as both Cyrena- 
ans and Therwans say m my opmon, however, it was 
some other appellation he must have obtained the name of 
Battus after his arrival in Libya, both in consequence of lus 
elevation, and of an oracle pronounced to him at Delplu 
For the Libyans call a king ‘battus’ *, and on that account 
it was, I surmise, that the Pythia called him so in the Libyan 
tongue, knowmg that he was to be a king m Libya _ For, 
when he had risen to man’s estate, he went to Delph, to 
consult about his voice, when the following response was 
given by the Pythia 


“ Battus, you are come about your voice Apollo, my 
“ sovereign lord, sends you to Libya, abounding 1 fleeces, to 
“ establish a colony ” 


This was the same as if she had said, in Hellenic, “ O king, 
you have come about your voice” His reply to the oracle 
was “Sovereign lord, I came to consult you on my voice 
“you command me munpossibilities, and bid me colomze 
“Libya. With what power? With what forces?” This 
observation drew no further answer from the Pythia, and, 
as she persisted in the same declaration as at first, Battus 
abruptly quitted her, and proceeded back to Thera After , 5, 
this, great calamities visited both Battus himself and the 
rest of the Thereans The inhabitants of the island, igne- 
rant of the cause of these visitations, sent to Delphi, to m- 
quire respecting their present suflermgs the Pythia’s 
answer was, they would be more successful if they united 
with Battus, and founded Cyrene in Libya’ Immediately 
after, this, the Theraans sent off Battus with two pentecon- 
ters. they sailed for Libya, because 1t was impossible to do 
otherwise, but returned to Thera The Theraans, howevcr, 
beat them off, whlien they attempted to Jand, and insisted, that 
they should sail back to where tley came from, and deter- 
mined they should not be allowed to set foot on the shore. 
Impelled by necessity, they set sail back again, and settled on 
an island contiguous to Libya, the name of which, as I before 
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observed, was Platea It 1s reported, that this island 1s 
equal in size to the present city of Cyrene 

157 Having resided on this island two years, they set sail for 
Delphi, leaving but one of their number behind they 
undertook this voyage m consequence of nothing prospering 
with them On their arrival at the shrine, they consulted 
the oracle, stating, that they had settled in Libya, but had 
not improved 1n circumstances since their settlement. The 
Pythia to this made the following response 


“ Tf you know fleece-rfe Libya better than myself, who have 
“been there, although you have not, I verily admire your 
“ sapiency ” 


When Battus*” and his people heard this speech, they forth- 
with sailed back to Platea, for, according to the response, 
the god would not hold them acquitted till the colony had 
settled in Libya itself On their return, therefore, they 
gave up the one that they had left on the island, and 
established themselves opposite, on the Libyan coast, in a 
place called Aziris, enclosed on two sides by delightful hills, 

158 with a stream on the other Here they remained six years 
In the seventh year, the Libyans promising to take them to 
a better situation, they were prevailed upon to forsake 
Azris The Libyans conducted them from thence towards 
the west they arranged the journey according to the times 
of the day, so that the Hellenes could not see the finest 
part of the country, but passed it by in the might that 
tract 1s called Irasa and brought them to a spring, called 
that of Apollo, and said “ Hellenes, it bchoves you to settle 

159 here, for in this place the sky 1s open ”” So long, there- 
fore, as Battus, the founder, was alive, and he reigned forty 
years, and during the life of Arcesilaus lus son, who ruled 
sixteen years, the Cyrenzeans remained at the same standard 
as they were in the commencement of the settlement Un- 
der the third king, called Battus the Fortunate, the Pythia 
urged all Hellenes to take slup, and joi the Cyrenaan 
settlers in Libya, as the Cyrenzans invited them to a share 
of the land The Pythia’s warning was this 


‘“‘ Whoso to much-pnzed Libya comes too late to share the 
“land, he some day” shall repent.” 
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A great multitude of people having collected at Cyrene, the 
neighbouring Libyans, with their king, called Adicran, were 
deprived by them of a large tract of Jand conceivmg them- 
selves insolently treated by the Cyrenzans, they sent to 
Egypt, and gave m their submission to Apries, the Egyptian 
king Apries levied a mighty army of Egyptians, which he 
despatched against Cvrene But the Cyreneans drew up 
in the country of Irasa, at the Thestes sprmg, and engaged 
with the Egyptians, and gained the day The Egyptians, 
who had never before made trial of the Hellenic prowess, 
and held that nation in contempt, were totally defeated, and 
so routed, that very few of them made good their return to 
Egypt In consequence of this defeat, the Egyptian people 
were so exasperated against Apries“', that they rebelled 
against him 

Arcesilaus was the son of the said Battus after his ac- 
cession, he quarrelled with his brothers, who consequently 
forsook him, and proceeded to another part of Libya and 
having held consultation among themselves, they founded the 
city still called, to the present day, Barca while thus occupied, 
they roused the Libyans against the Cyreneans Arcesilaus 
soon after marched against the supporters of the Libyans, 
and the rebels themselves the Libyans, alarmed at his ap- 
proach, fled over to the eastern Libyans, and Arcesilaus 
followed in pursuit, until he reached Leucon in Libya, 
where the Libyans determined to fall upon him _ they en- 
gaged the Cyreneans, and beat them with such bloodshed, 
that seven thousand of the Cyrenzan heavy-armed men fell 
onthespot After this blow, Arcesilaus fell sick, and, having 
taken physic, was strangled by his brother Learchus, 
who, in his turn, was destroyed by the artifice of Arcesilaus’s 


160 


wife, Eryxo. Arcesilaus was succeeded by his son Battus 161 


he was lame, and incapable of using his feet. The Cyre- 
néeans, In consequence of the calamity by which they had 
been visited, sent to Delphi, and inquired what form of 
government they ought to adopt, more conducive to their 
happmess The Pytha directed them to procure an arbi- 
trator from Mantinea in Arcadia the Cyrenzans, accord- 
ingly, supplicated the citizens of Mantinea to send them 
such a man the Mantineans appointed one of the most 
respected of their townsmen, Demonax This person pro- 
ceeded to Cyrene, and examined every thing im the first 
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place, he divided the mhabitants into three tribes, making 
the first division to consist of Therzeans and their neigh- 
bours, the second, of Peloponnesians, the third, of all island- 
ers In the next place, he set apart for Battus certain 
lands™, together with the sacerdotal office, and restored to 
the people all the former possessions of the kings 
This arrangement subsisted under the reign of Battus 
Under that of his son Arcesilaus, much confusion arose on 
the subject of office: for Arcesilaus, the son of Battus the 
lame and Pheretime, refused to abide by the enactments of 
Demonax of Mantinea, and reclaimed the privileges pos- 
sessed by his forefathers: on this account, he excited fac- 
tious insurrections, and was obliged to take refuge at Samos, 
while his mother fled to Salamis in Crete. Euelthon at that 
time held the power in Salamis he was the same as dedi- 
cated a beautiful censer, now deposited m the treasury of 
the Corinthians at Delp. Pheretime, at her arrival im 
Salamis, requested troops, to reinstate herself and her son™ 
in Cyrene, but Euelthon would rather give her any thing 
than troops. Pheretime, at every present she received, said, 
‘‘ This 1s beautiful, but it would be still more beautiful to 
“ give me the armed men I ask for” At last, Euelthon sent 
her, as a present, a golden distaff and spindle, together with 
a stock of wool, and, upon Pheretime’s still giving the same 
answer, the bearer on the part of Euelthon said, “Such are 
163 the gifts we send to ladies, not troops” Arcesilaus mean- 
while, staying at Samos, enlisted every body that he could per- 
suade by a promised grant of land having collected a great 
number, he proceeded to Delphi, to consult the oracle on 
his return. The Pythia’s response was this “ Under four 
“ Battuses, and four Arcesilauses“, during four generations 
“ of men, Apollo vouchsafes to you the dominion of Cyrene 
“ he warns you not to attempt any more, but bids you to be 
“quiet, and go home if you should meet with a furnace 
“ full of amphore, kindle no fire to bake, but rather spread 
“them to the breeze of heaven but should you bake them, 
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“enter not the water-girt place if you do, you will die, 
“ yourself, together with the finest bull*” Such was the 
answer returned by the Pythia to Arcesilaus he then took 
those he had enlisted at Samos, and passed over to Cyrene, 
took possession of the power, and, forgetting the oracle he 
had received, called to account” the fomenters of the com- 
motion which had caused his flight Many of the accused 
withdrew wholly from the country: some few were captured 
by Arcesilaus, and were sent to Cyprus to be put to death 
These prisoners, accordingly, were conveyed to Cnidos, 
where they were rescued by the citizens, and sent to Thera 
Some few more of the Cyrenwans, having taken refuge in 
the great tower of Aglomachus, which was private property, 
Arcesilaus surrounded the edifice with wood, and set it on 
fire After committing this piece of wickedness “, per- 
ceiving that he had fulfilled the oracle m which the Pythia 
warned him from baking the amphore in the furnace, with- 
drew, of his own accord, out of Cyrene, dreading forthcoming 
death, and considermg Cyrene to be the water-girt place 
He had espoused a relation, the daughter of the kmg of the 
Barcei, whose name was Alazir_ with this prince he took 
refuge, but the citizens, assisted by some Cyreneean fugi- 
tives, recognised him in the market-place, and slew not only 
Arcesilaus himself, but his father-in-law, Alazir, also Thus 
Arcesilaus therefore, having unwittingly infrmged the ora- 
cle’s behest, fulfilled his fate 

His mother Pheretime, durmg the time of Arcesilaus's 
voluntary sojourn at Barca for the purpose of warding off 
the threat of the oracle, held her son’s place at Cyrene, 
managed the government, and presided over the council 
As soon, however, as she heard of the death of her son at 
Barca, she ummediately directed her flight to Egypt for 
Arcesilaus had performed some services for Cambyses, the 
son of Cyrus, as 1t was he that delivered Cyrene up to Cam- 
byses, and subjected his states to the payment of tribute 
On her arrival in Egypt, Pheretime seated herself as sup- 
plant of Aryandes, callmg upon him to revenge her, 
alleging that her son had met with his death in conse- 
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was the governor of Egypt, appointed by Cambyses some 
time subsequent to these events, he was executed for his 
presumption, in attempting to rival Darius Having been 1n- 
formed, and havimg seen, that Darius conceived the design of 
leaving a monument behind him such as had been accom- 
plished by no other sovereign, he took an opportunity of 
mimicking his liege lord, for which he was richly rewarded 
For Darius havmg purified some gold to the nghest degree 
of fineness, struck coins from it Aryandes, therefore, as ruler 
of Egypt, made the same of silver*”, and to this day the Ary- 
andic 1s the purest silver coin. Darius, when informed of this, 
brought another charge against Aryandes, that of rebellion , 
167 and put him to death. But at the tame we are speaking of, 
the said Aryandes took pity on Pheretime, and gave her the 
whole standing forces of Egypt, army and navy, appomt- 
ing Amasis, a Maraphian, to the command of the land army, 
and Badres to that of the shipping this admiral was, by 
birth, one of the Pasargades. Previously, however, to 
despatching the forces, Aryandes sent to Barca a herald, to 
inquire who had murdered Arcesilaus, but the Barceans, 
by common accord, took the responsibility on themselves, in 
a body, having suffered much from the cruelties of the 
deceased king. When Aryandes heard ths, he forthwith 
gave orders to the army and fleet to depart, taking with 
them Pheretime. That princess, 1t appears, was merely a 
pretence” the expedition was fitted out, m my opimuion, 
for the purpose of effecting the subjection of the Libyans 
for the nations of Libya are many and various, few of 
which were subjects of the great king, while the greater 
part took no account of Darius”. 

The Libyan nations thus he m their respective situations”’ 
Beginning from the frontier of Egypt, the first Libyans 
one meets with are the Adyrmachide, who follow the same 
customs as most of the Egyptians, but wear the same dress 
as the other Libyans The women carry a brass ring on 
each leg, let their hair grow long™‘, press between the 
teeth the vermin they catch on their persons, and throw it 
away. in this respect they are singular among Libyans 
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they are likewise the only Libyans that introduce their girls, 
who are about to be married, to the king, who, if pleased 
with the bride, culls the firsthngs of her charms. These 
Adyrmachida stretch from Egypt to the lake called Plunos. 
Adjoining to them are the Giligamme, occupymg the west- 169 
ern tract, on to the isle of Aphrodisias. Half-way along the 
shore lies the island of Platea, which was colonized by the 
Cyrenzans: mland hes the port Menelaus and Azins, which 
the Cyrenzans likewise mhabited Here commences the 
growth of the silphium”*, and continues from the island of 
Platea to the mouth of the Syrtis the Giligammee have 
nearly the same customs as the others. Next to them, on 170 
the west, are the Asbyste, lying above Cyrene, and not 
extending down to the sea, for the sea-side 1s occupied by 
Cyreneans. they are, of all the Libyans, those that make 
the greatest use of four-horse chariots they copy most of 
the customs of the Cyrenzeans. After the Asbystee follow, 171 
on the west, the Auschiszee these reside above Barca, and 
extend to the sea, near the Hesperides About the middle 
of the country of the Auschiss are found the Cabales, an 
mconsiderable nation, which stretches along the sea, near 
Tacheira, a town 1n Barca they have the same customs 
as those resident above Cyrene On the western border of 172 
the Auschisze come the Nasamones, a numerous race, who 
in summer forsake their herds, which they leave on the sea- 
side, and go up to the land called Augila, where they collect 
dates the palms that produce that fruit are there seen in 
vast quantities, all fructiferous These people give chase to 
and catch the locusts, dry them in the sun, pound them to 
dust on which they pour milk, and drink the mixture Each 
man has several women, and converses with them promis- 
cuously, after the same manner nearly as the Massagete, 
sticking his staffin the ground When a Nasamonian, ac- 
cordingly, first marries, 1t 1s the custom for the bride to grant 
her favours to all the guests, each of whom makes*” her some 
present which he has brought from home. The pronouncing 
of oaths and professing of divination take place according to 
these forms. mn taking an oath, they touch with ther hands 
the tombs of men said to have been the most equitable and 
best’”, and swear. They prophesy, by gomg to the tombs 
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of their progenitors, and, after offermg prayers, lie down 
and sleep, and take for their guide any dream that they may 
have in their sleep The pledge of faith between different 
parties 1s conducted thus one party gives the other to drink 
out of his hand this form 1s observed reciprocally if there 
18 no water at hand, they take up a handful of sand™*, and, 
mutually lick up some. 

The Psyll are borderers to the Nasamonians these 
perished in the followmmg manner The south wind had dried 
up their tanks, and the whole of their country, lymg within 
the Syrtis, was wholly reft of water. The Psylh, therefore, 
unanimously agreed towage war against the south wind, 
(I mention this as the account of the Libyans”’,) and, when 
they reached the desert, a storm of sand from the south 
poured down upon them. the Psylh thus cut off, the Nasa- 
174 monians occupied their territory. Above these, towards the 

south, in the wild tract, dwell the Garamantes, who avoid 
society, or conversation with all men they possess no war- 
like weapons, and know not even how to defend themselves 
175 The above, therefore, he above the Nasamonians westward, 
along the shore, reside the Mace these people dress their 
heads so as to give them the appearance of wearing a crest, 
for this purpose, they let the hair on the muddle of the head 
grow long, and shave, close to the skin, the right and left 
sides. they carry, in war, the skins of ostriches™ as bucklers 
Through thei country flows the Cinyps river, which rises 
on the hill called that of the Graces, and falls into the sea 
the hull of the Graces 1s thickly studded with trees, while no 
tree whatever is seen m any other quarter of the parts 
above described this hill 1s two hundred stades’ distance 
176 from the sea, Adjoining to the Mace are found the Gindanes, 
among whom every woman wears leathern rings on the 
calves of her legs 1t 18 said, that from every man she receives, 
she asks a similar leathern rmg The woman that has the 
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8 The genitive partitive see Herodotus, that they had circum- 
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“™ The wise (and who, 1n the pre- 
sent day, 1s not, in his own estima- 
tion, wise ?) will laugh at the fables 
which Herodotus tells with so much 
giavity it should, however, be re- 
collected, that, in the state the world 
was in when he wiote his history, 
the most useful thing he could do for 
posterity was to give all the acc ounts 
he heard fiom the various people he 
travelled among One of those na- 
tions, 1t must be recollected, info: med 


navigated Africa , and 1t was reset ved 
to Vasco de Gama to prove, by ac- 
tually doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, that that tale, at any rate, was 
not so false and ridiculous as philo. 
sophers asserted 

280 The erpoutds 18 any bird, parti- 
cularly those of the sparrow kind, 
the orpouvbds pwsyarn, OF xardycios, OF 
AiBuxe,, the ostrich, xardyaios, be- 
cause the ostrich, though it has wings, 
cannot fly 
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most of these rings 18 deemed the best, as bemg the favou- 


rite of most men The poe eee occupy a foreland pro- 177 


jecting from the land of the Gindanes mto the sea they 
live upon the fruit of the lotus-tree, winch, in size, 1s the 
same as the lentisk, and in sweetness similar to the date: 
from this fruit the Lotophagians make wine also™ 
Contiguous to the Lotophagians, on the sea, are the 
Machlyes, who make use of the lotus hkewise, but less 
abundantly than the former people They stretch along the 
bank of a large river called the Triton, which discharges its 
waters into the Lake Tritonis im that lake hes the island 
called Phla, and which, it 1s said, an oracle declared was to 
be colonized by the Lacedemomans The following tale 1s 
told When Jason had built the Argo at the foot of Pelion, 
he shipped on board a hecatomb*”’, and a brass tripod, set 
sail, and doubled the Peloponnesus, shaping his course to 
Delphi. and when off Malea, he was assailed by a gale from 
the north, which drifted him to Libya Before he came in 
sight of land, he found himself on the Tritonian sands, and, 
m the midst of his embarrassment, how he should extricate 
himself, Triton, we are told, appeared before him, and asked 
for the boon of the tripod, promising, that he would pilot him 
through the passage’, and would bring him out safe and 
sound Jason gave credit to his visitor, and, accordingly, 
Triton shewed him how to direct his course among the 
quicksands, and placed the tripod m his own temple: then, 


281 Mungo Park gives the following 
description of this lotus, which, as I 
have before observed, 18 very different 
from the plant mentioned in 1 92 — 
“ It beais small farmaceous berries, 
of a yellow colour, and delicious 
taste The natives convert them 
ito a sort of bread, after pounding 
them gently in a wooden mortar, 
until the farinaceous part of the 
berry 18 separated from the stone 
The stones are afterwards put into a 
vessel of water, and shaken about, so 
as to separate the meal which may 
still adhere to them this commu- 
nicates a sweet and agreeable taste 
to the water, and, with the addition 
of a httle pounded millet, forms a 
pleasant gruel called fonds, which 18 
the common breakfast in many parts 
of Ludamor, during the months of 
February and March This fruit is 
collected by spieading a cloth upon 
the ground, and beating the bianches 
with a stick ” 


Desfontaines, a Fiench botanist, 
has given a scientific description of 
the lotus It 1s a sort of jujube-tree, 
Rhamnus Lotus Innneus had given 
the specific lotus to a plant of the ge- 
nus Rhamnus, but as he had not 
seen the plant, his description 1s in- 
correct The Rhamnus Lotus 1s a 
thorny shrub its fruit 1s not unhke 
that of the cultivated jujube-tree, 
Rhamnus Ziziphus, but 1t 18 spheri- 
cal, and smaller 

282 It does not appear that the 
word Hecatomb 1s to be taken here 
1n its usual sense of “a solemn sa- 
crifice of one hundred oxen, or other 
animals,’”? but rather of a victim, 
any thing that 1s to be offered the 
te1m seems to be used, 1n the same 
sense, inc 50 of this Book 

783 This 1s the usual acceptation 
of the word dysxvA0es, and that in 
which 1t 18 to be taken in the de- 
sciiption of the bridge of boats, vi 36 
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seated in the tripod’, he prophesied, and pointed out to 
Jason and his followers the whole course of the adventures 
that were to befall them ,—that, ‘‘ when a descendant of one 
“of the Argo’s crew would carry off the tripod, then 
‘* would the Hellenes, fate umpelled, found one hundred towns 
“about the Tritoms lake.” The Libyans, mformed of this 

180 prophecy, hid the tripod. Adjommg these Machlyes are 
the Auseans. both nations lie around the Tritonis lake, and 
the Triton river serves as the boundary between the two. 
The Machlyes let their hair grow on the back of the head. 
the Auseans let 1t grow on the forehead At an annual 
festival of Minerva, the girls, divided in two parties, fight 
with stones and clubs, saying, that they conform to the 
practice of their forefathers, m honour of the native god- 
dess, whom we call Mmerva The girls that die of their 
wounds are said to have been false virgins. Previous to 
the cessation of this fight, they perform the following cere- 
mony they deck the girl who by common consent has be- 
haved the most gallantly, with a Corinthian helmet and the 
panoply of an Hellene, place her m a chariot, and drive her 
round the lake In what manner they dressed the girls 
before the coming of the Hellenes, I cannot say _ I suppose, 
however, that 1t was m Egyptian armour, for I know to a 
certainty that the buckler and helmet were introduced among 
the Hellenes from Egypt. They assert that Minerva 1s the 
daughter of Neptune by the Tritonis lake, and that, irritated 
at the behaviour of her father, she gave herself to Jupiter, 
who, accordingly, made her his adopted child These people 
have no wives united to them mm wedlock they practise 
promiscuous coucubinage, after the manner of the brute 
creation when any woman's child 1s become adult, he 1s 
brought before the assembly of men, held every three 
months *, and whichever the young man may be alleged 
to resemble, to him the youth 1s adjudged 

181 The above are the nomade or pastoral Libyans that reside 
in the vicinity of the sea. Inland, and higher up, lies the 
wild-beast tract of Libya above that stretches the sandy 
brow of the desert, extending from Thebes in Egypt to the 
Pillars of Hercules In that sandy brow are found, every 
ten days’ distance, salt in large clumps, on hills from the 
top of each hill gushes, in the midst of the salt, a spring of 
fresh sweet water Around, dwell people who are the last 
inhabitants on the verge of the desert, and above the wild- 


8) imitionleavra ca Teimedas, 1 85 qysrov penves must be taken as 
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beast track. The first of these nations thus situated is that 
of the Ammonuans, at ten days’ journey from Thebes they 
possess a temple of Thebaic Jupiter for, as I before ob- 
served, the Jupiter of Thebes 1s likewise represented with a 
ram’s head’ These people have m their country another 
kind of spring-water, which early nm the morning 1s luke- 
warm, rather cooler at the time that the market 1s full, 
but at mid-day becomes quite fresh, and at that time, ac- 
sha the Ammonians water their gardens. Towards 
the fall of day, this spring gradually loses its freshness ; 
until, at sunset, the water becomes again lukewarm, then 
increases gradually im heat till midnight, at which time it 
boils and bubbles mudnight gone by, it gets cooler until the 
dawn of day —this spring takes its name from the sun After 
the Ammonians, still ten days further, along the sandy brow, 
1s seen another salt-hill, with a stream of water the vicinity 
is inhabited this country bears the name of Augila, and to 
this quarter the Nasamonians proceed, for the purpose of 
gathermg dates Ten days from Augila, farther on, 18 
another hill, with water, and whole groves of fruit-bearmg 
date-trees, as m the other parts of this sandy brow this 
place 1s inhabited by a people called the Garamantes, a 
powerful and numerous race they bring up mould on the 
salt earth, and sow their crops Here 1s the shortest cut to 
the Lotophagi, to whom the distance 1s thirty days’ journey 
im this country the kine graze backwards their horns jut 
forward, and that 1s the cause of this retrograde motion, for 
they are unable to advance forward, as they would stick 
their horns in the ground. these animals are in no other 
1espect different from other kine, except in this, and their 
skin, which 1s very thick and tough’*” These Garamantes 
hunt the Ethiopian Troglodytes with their four-horse cha- 
riots The Troglodytes are the swiftest of all men we are 
acquainted with they live on serpents, lizards, and such 
hinds of creeping things 

Ten more days’ journey beyond the Garamantes, you meet 
with another salt-hill and stream of water the people resid- 
ing in the environs are called Atarantes they are, of all men 
we know of, the only people who have not personal names 
the name for the whole nation 1s Atarantes, but no name 
1s given to any imdividual these people curse the sun at his 


8 Seen 54 heuser interprets 1t as signifying, 
8° It 1s very evident that rgyws “ Firmitas attritui frictionique re- 
1s taken in a very extraordinary sistens” sarche:, ‘ Souplesse ” 


sense what that sense, huwevei, 1s, Schneidei, “ Die Harte im Anfuhlen 
is by no means so clear Schweig- —hardness to the touch" 
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greatest elevation, and add much abusive language, be- 
cause he burns them and their country Another ten days’ 
journey, and there 1s another salt-hill with water, and inha- 
bitants residing around: adjommg the salt-hill™ rises a 
mountain, called the Atlas: 1t 1s steep, and round on every 
side, and so lofty, it 1s said, that 1t 1s umpossible to discern 
the summit, which 1s eternally surrounded with clouds, 
summer and winter this mountain, the habitants say, is 
the pillar of heaven, and from it the people take their name, 
calling themselves Atlantes The Atlantes are said not to 
185 eat any living thing, and never to have dreams Up to 
these Atlantes, accordingly, I am enabled to give the names 
of the nations residing on the sandy brow, but my infor- 
mation extends no further this brow, however, extends to 
the Pillars of Hercules, and even outside of them. Every 
ten days’ journey there 1s a salt-mine, and people residing 
around it The houses of all are built of lumps of salt, 
for these parts of Libya are never visited with rain; 
indeed, if rain ever fell, salt-walls could not last The salt 
dug out of the mines of these countries 1s white and purple. 
Above this brow, towards the south and mterior parts of 
Libya™, the land is without animals, refreshed with no ram, 
shaded by no trees, and no moisture 1s found in any part. 
Thus, therefore, as far as the Lake Tritonis from Egypt, 
extend the Libyan pastors, men that eat the flesh and drink 
the milk of their cattle they never eat of the female kine, 
nor breed up any pigs , similar 1n those respects to the Egyp- 
tians The women of Cyrene not only refram from cow's 
flesh out of respect for Isis m Egypt, but observe fasts and 
celebrate feasts in her honour the women of Barca refrain 
not only from cow-beef, but also from pig's-flesh Such 1s 
187 the case, accordingly, with the above parts But west of 
Lake Tritonis, the Libyans are no longer pastors, nor do 
they use the same practice with their children as the nomades 
do—I cannot say for certam all the nomade Libyans, but 
many of them do thus when their children have attamed 
their fourth year, they burn, with an uncombed flock of 
wool, the ves at the top of the head, and some of them per- 
form the same operation on the veins of the temples This 
is done for the following purpose, in order they should never 


186 


88 There 1s no doubt that all this 
tract abounds in mineral salt Shaw 
speaks of whole hills and tracts of 
salt in thiscountry the regular di- 
stances from palt-hill to salt-hill 
seems, howevei, to be an embellish- 


ment of the truth we are not, how- 
ever, neaily enough acquainted with 
the interior of Africa to affirm that 
what Herodotus states 1s false 
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suffer from humours flowing from the head*” and by ths 
means, they assert, the children become most healthy In 
fact, the Labyans are the healthiest of men we know of, 
whether from the above cause, [cannot vouch for certain. 
If the children they are thus burning have convulsions, the 
remedy they have discovered, 1s, to sprinkle them with the 
urine of a he-goat™! I give this statement on the authority 
of the Libyans themselves. The mode of sacrifice with the 188 
nomades 1s as follows: they begin by cutting off the ear of 
the victim, and throw it over their house this done, they 
twist the neck of the victim. Sacrifice 1s offered to the sun and 
moonalone The above religious ceremonies are accordingly 
cotnmon to all the Libyans, but those who graze their cattle 
about Lake Tritonis sacrifice besides, principally, to Minerva, 
Triton, and Neptune The Hellenes have taken the attire 189 
and spencer of the mmages of Minerva from the Libyan 
women, except that those women wear a dress of leather, 
and the fringes on their «gis are composed, not of serpents, 
but of leathern cords, in other respects, the dress 1s wholly 
of the same fashion Moreover, the name itself proves that 
the attire of the images of Pallas comes from Libya, for the 
Libyan women throw over the rest of their clothes, tanned 
goat-skins*’, bordered with red-tinged fringe from these 
oat-skins the Hellenes have borrowed the zgis (or spencer). 
believe, likewise, that the piercing shrieks heard in temples 
first took their origin in that country The Hellenes learnt 
from the Libyans, also, how to harness and equip a four- 
horse chariot All the Libyan nomades, with the exception of 190 
the Nasamonians, bury the dead in the same manner as the 
Hellenes , except the Nasamonians, who bury their dead in a 
sitting posture, taking care, when the sick man breathes his 
last, to put the body in that position, and not on the back. 
Their houses are constructed of asphodel-stalks, wattled with 
rushes, and portable. Such are the usages of these people 
Westward of the River Triton, on the confines of the 191 
Ausenses, the first Libyan husbandmen are met with. they 
are accustomed to reside in houses, and are called Maxyes 
they let the hair grow on the right side of the head, and 
shave the left side: they paint their bodies with vermulion, and 
declare they are descended from the Trojans This country, 


740 The same custom 1s said to milar cases 
hold among the Abyssinians 792 From ai%, aiyes, ‘a@ goat,’ the 
! The urine, by the volatility of Greeks made asyis, asyides, which sig- 
its alkali, may have, in spasmodic nifies a goat’s-skin, and Minerva’s 
affections, the same effect as the spi- egis Larcher 
1its of hartshoin, which we use in s1- 
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and the rest of western Libya, are not only more abun- 
dant in animals, but likewise more thickly wooded than that 
of the nomades: for eastern Libya, where those pastors graze 
their cattle, 1s low and sandy, on to the River Triton, while 
western Libya, occupied by husbandmen, 1s mountainous, 
well-wooded, and abounding in animals among these peo- 
ple, enormous serpents and hons are frequent, as well as 
elephants, bears, aspics, and horned-asses, together with 
dog-headed and creatures without a head, which have eyes 
in the bosom, according to the account at least of the Li- 
byans they have also wild men and women, and many 

192 other wild animals that really exist’. With the pastoral 
Libyans, this 1s not the case, but they have other animals™, 
pygargi, and antelopes, and bubali, and asses not horned, 
but others that never drink, oryes, of the size of oxen, the 
horns of which are used for the curves of the Phoenician 
citherns: they have also foxes, hyenas, porcupines, wild 
rams, dictyes, thoes, panthers, boryes, land crocodiles, three 
cubits long, similar to lizards, ostriches , and small serpents, 
each with one horn These are the animals in nomade 
Libya, together with those found im other countries, except 
the stag and wild-boar, neither of which 1s ever found m 
Libya In this country there are three sorts of rats those 
called bipeds, others called zegeries, a Libyan term equi- 
valent to ours of hillock the third sort 1s called hedgehogs 
there are likewise weasels in the silphium, smmilar to those 
at Tartessus Such are the animals found in the land of the 
pastoral Libyans, so far as I was able to collect, by most 
careful inquiries 

193 Contiguous to the Libyan Maxyes are the Zaveces, whose 


203 dxarésverag Herodotusmeans, buttocks white Deuteron xv 5 


that he does not believe about the 
cynocephali, acephali, but that he 
does know there are 1n their country 
many sorts of wild beasts 

204 Nothing very certain 1s known 
respecting any of these animals the 
distance of time since Herodotus 
wrote, the imperfect knowledge we 
have of the country, and the proba- 
bilitv that some of the species here 
mentioned may have retired more to 
the south, are msuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of a correct transla- 
tion I shall, however, present my 
reader with the most probable con- 
oo made by modern Natura- 
iSts 


wvyagyos—a sort of antelope, its 


Coexas — another sort of gazel, or 
antelope 

BovBaras—buffalo, or perhaps the 
antelope bubalus 

devs — unknown Cuvier takes 1¢ 
to be the same as the oryx, now called 
antelope oryx 

Barcdee —foxes, according to He- 
sychius 

vawe-—hyenas 

Uoresxtg-—porcupines. 

3inrvss— unknown 

ets-—jackals, or tigers 

wdvénots—panthers 

dSrodes—the jerboa, a sort of dimi- 
nutive kangaroo 

The others have not even been the 
obyect of conjecture 
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wives drive the chariots to war. Contiguous to these are 
the Gyzantes in their country the bees make a vast quan- 
tity of honey, but much more still, we are told, 1s made by 


men The Gyzantes paint their bodies with vermilion, and 194 


eat monkeys, which breed on the mountains in immense 
numbers” Not far from the above, according to the ac- 
count of the Carthaginians, lies an island called Cyraunis 

its length 1s two hundred stades, its breadth exceeding 
narrow 1t1s full of olive-trees and vines There 1s im this 
island a lake, out of the mud of which the girls of the coun- 
try collect gold-dust, by means of feathers daubed with 
pitch I know not whether this is true I write merely what 
is said. this account, however, may be perhaps correct. I 
myself have seen how at Zacynthus™’ the pitch 1s got up 
from the water in a certain lake there, that ts, the land con- 
tains many lakes, the most extensive of which 1s seventy feet 
square by two orgye mdepth they thrust into that basin a 
myrtle-branch at the end of a pole, and then pull 1 out 
again, with the pitch sticking to the myrtle this pitch has 
a smell of bitumen, and m other respects 1s better than the 
Pierian pitch they dig a hole near the lake, m which they 
pour the pitch, and when they have collected a sufficient 
eae turn it out mto amphore or wine-jars Whatever 
alls into this Jake goes under ground, and re-appears on the 
surface of the sea, which 1s four stades distant from the lake 
itself thus, therefore, it 1s probable, that what is related of 
the Libyan lake may be accordant to truth. The Carthagi- 
mans relate, also, that there 1s a place in Libya with a na- 
tion residing outside of the Pillars of Hercules, that they 
carry on trade with this people, and when they arrive at 
that country, they take out their cargo, and, spreading the 
wares in regular order upon the sea-side, return to their 
ship, and raise a smoke The natives, when they see the 
smoke, come down to the shore, deposit gold for the arti- 
cles, and retire to a certain distance from the wares The 
Carthagmians then land from thew ships, and look at the 
gold: if the amount appears sufficient for the goods, they 
take it up, and go away =f not sufficient, they return aboard, 
and await patiently. The natives come forward, and deposit 
more gold, until they have satisfied the Carthagimans net- 
ther party ever cheats: for the Carthagimians never touch 
the gold, until 1ts amount 1s made up equal to the price, nor 


05 See Matt 445, c lake of pitch covering above a hun- 
This 1s confirmed by modern dred acres 
travellers There 1s in Trinidad a 
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do the natives touch the goods till the sellers have accepted 
and taken away the gold”. 

197 Such are the Libyan tribes whose names I am able to 
enumerate many are still, and were formerly, mdepen- 
dent of the king. As to what [ have to say in addition con- 
cerning this region, 18, that four distinct races, and no more, 
occupy the whole continent of Libya, so far as we know: 
two of these are aboriginal, the other two are not so the 
Libyans and Ethiopians are aboriginal the former dwell in 
the north, the latter in the south of Libya. The nations of 

198 foreign origin are Phoenicians and Hellenes. I am of opi- 
nion that Libya 1s not to be compared either with Europe or 
Asia, in excellence of soil, if we except only the district of 
Cinyps, for both river and land bear one and the same 
name the soil of that part of Libya may compete with any 
corn-country whatever, and in this respect it differs from 
all the rest of Libya The soil here 1s black, and well 
watered by springs it has nothing to fear, ether from 
drought or from too much rain, for in this quarter of Libya 
rain falls, The products here equal those in Babylonia 
The Euesperite possess also an excellent soil , for the pro- 
duct, in the best years, 1s one-hundred-fold , but mm Cinyps it 

199 reaches to three-hundred-fold The land of Cyrenza, the 
most elevated of that part of Libya which is occupied by the 
nomades, has three seasons worthy of admiration First, the 
fruits growing on the sea-side swell, and the harvest and 
vintage take place: when these crops have been collected, 
those of the middle region become ripe, and fit for gather- 
ing, this part of the territory 1s called the mountain no 
sooner 1s the middle crop harvested, when in the highest 
region of the country the fruits swell and ripen , so that the 
first fruits and wine are being consumed when the last are 
bemg gathered Thus harvest-time lasts eight months with 
the Cyrenzeans. 

200 On the arrival of the Persians™, despatched from Egypt, 
by Aryandes, to Barca, for the assistance of Pheretime, they 
laid siege to the town, summoning by herald the inhabitants 
to deliver up the authors of the murder of Arcesilaus. As the 
whole body of the citizens were implicated m the deed, they 
refused terms. in consequence, the Persians besieged Barca 
during nine months, digging mines under ground that 
reached to the side of the fortress, and making violent 


297 This same mode of trafficking 78 Herodotus here resumes the 
18 cairied on between the Moors and narrative, which he had interrupted, 
Nigretians of the present day, ac- 168, to speak of Libya 
cording to Shaw 
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assaults With respect to the underground excavations, a 
coppersmith discovered a mode of ascertaiming the direction 
of the mines, by means of a brazen shield this shield the 
man carried round, within the city wall, keeping it m con- 
tact with the surface of the ground m the parts where 
the mines extended, the brass shield sent forth a sound, 
in the other parts 1t was wholly silent. In this manner the 
citizens were enabled to countermine and slay the Persian 
delvers, and the Barcz repelled all assaults. After a long 201 
time passed thus, and many on both sides having fallen— 
not the fewest on the part of the Persians—Amasis, the com- 
mander of the land-forces, devised the following seeing 
that the Barce were not to be captured by force, but might 
be so by artifice, he acted thus In the mght, he dug a wide 
fosse, over which he laid a floor of thin planks this he co- 
vered with a coat of mould, and levelled the ground about 
At the break of day, he mvited the Barca to a conference 
The citizens were delighted at this information, beng 
pleased at the idea of making a compact , and they entered 
into an agreement of the followmg nature, binding them- 
selves by solemn oaths”, pronounced on the brink of the 
hidden abyss “So long as this land lasts as 1t 1s, so long shall 
this oath last as respects the town the Barca declare they 
will pay the due tribute to the king , and the Persians declare 
they will never renew their attempt agamst the citizens of 
Barca” After taking the oath, the Barcei, putting their 
trust in the Persians, went themselves out of the town, and, 
opening all the gates, permitted any that chose, among the 
besiegers, to visit the fortress But the Persians now broke 
down the concealed bridge, and rushed into the town they 
broke down the bridge they had just built, for the following 
purpose, that they might keep their oath, having sworn to 
the Barczans that they would keep the oath for ever, 80 
long as the land should remam as it was and thus, by 
breaking down the bridge, the oath would no longer hold 
respecting the country. 

Pheretime, accordmgly, as the citizens of Barca had been 202 
delivered up to her by the Persians, crucified the most cul- 
pable among them around the city, and cuttmg off the 
breasts of their wives, stuck them upon the walls the rest of 
the Barczi she ordered to be given as booty to the Persians, 
excepting such as were Battiade, and not implicated 1n the 
murder to these Battiada, Pheretime gave permission to 
remain inthetown The Persians, having made slaves of the 203 


9) See p 188, note 267, of our second volume 
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rest of the Barca, took their departure. and when they 
were near the city of Cyrene, the citizens, to preserve them- 
selves from some oracle, let them pass through thetown As 
the army was passing through the place, Bares, the com- 
mander-m-chief of the fleet, advised that the town should be 
captured, but Amasis, the commander-in-chief of the land 
forces, refused, “‘ because Barca was the only Hellenic city 
he had been sent to attack ” in consequence, having passed 
through Cyrene, and encamped on the hill of Lyceean Jove, 
they began to repent they had not taken possession of 
Cyrene, and tried to enter it again, but that, the citizens 
would not allow <A panic seized the Persians, although at- 
tacked by no enemy , and they ran away, to the distance of 
about sixty stades. When the army had encamped in that 
place, a messenger arrived from Aryandes, recalling the 
forces The Persians asked the Cyreneans to give them 
provisions for their march, and their request was granted 
taking these with them, they proceeded to Egypt Quitting 
Cyrene, they were received by the Libyans, who slew all 
stragglers and laggers for the sake of their clothes and ac- 

204 coutrements. This Persian army penetrated no farther 
than the Euesperides m Libya The Barce:, whom the 
troops had made slaves of, were transported out of Egypt, 
and sent to the Persian king , and Darius gave them a vil- 
lage in Bactria for their residence. to this village the 
slaves gave the name of Barca, and it was still, down to my 

205 time, one of the inhabited places of Bactria But neither 
did Pheretime end prosperously her life, for immediately 
after she had wreaked her vengeance on Barca, she quitted 
Libya, and returned to Egypt, where she met with a misera- 
ble death, swarming with maggots that devoured her flesh 
while yet alive Thus the too eager gratification of venge- 
ance draws down the indignation of the gods on mankind 
Such, therefore, was Pheretime the wife of Battus, and thus 
dreadful the vengeance that visited the Barcea' 
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